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PRELUDE. 

[ORE  than  a  dozen  years  ago,  Mr  Paston,  of 
Wellfield,  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  his  little 
daughter  Phoebe  in  his  hand  to  Brockcotes, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  painting  a  series  of 
pictures  for  the  Protector's  Gallery. 

One  day  as  the  child  was  playing  beside  her  father,  a 
tall  stooping  gentleman  strolled  in,  and  Mr  Paston  im- 
mediately stopped  his  work  to  attend  to  him.  The  cir- 
cumstance took  hold  of  Phoebe's  mind,  for  her  father 
was  not  given  to  pay  heed  to  visitors,  and,  indeed,  pushed 
his  absorption  in  his  labours  to  the  extent  of  making 
Mrs  Paston  feel  cruelly  injured. 

The  gentleman  did  not  wear  a  velvet  coat  or  a  star 
on  his  breast,  or  anything  fine,  save  a  very  bright  ring, 
which  flashed  on  his  finger  and  dazzled  Phoebe  as  he 
pointed  here  and  there  at  the  pictures.  The  child  was 
struck,  and  stopped  her  play  as  her  father  had  stopped 
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— like  the  jockeys  who  rode  at  the  Wellfield  races.  At 
last,  when  Phoebe  had  been  dumbfounded,  and  nearly 
driven  out  of  her  small  wits.  Lord  Exmoor  opened  a 
door  into  a  large,  light,  warm  saloon,  and  dropped  her 
hand. 

It  was  a  room  no  less  wonderful  than  those  they  had 
passed  through.  There  was  a  fire,  with  a  curious  high 
fender,  and  before  it  a  little  white,  silken-haired,  black-eyed 
dog,  in  a  dog-basket  lined  with  blue.  There  were  green 
and  red  and  yellow  birds  flying  and  hopping  to  and  fro 
in  a  large  cage  in  one  of  the  windows ;  there  was  a  globe 
full  of  gold  and  silver  fish  j  there  were  screens  covered  with 
paper  pictures  ;  there  was  a  spotted  wooden  horse,  like 
one  of  Lady  Exmoor's  piebald  ponies,  with  a  real  mane 
and  tail ;  there  was  a  tiny  house,  with  the  front  some- 
what wanting,  thus  laying  bare  dining-room  and  drawing- 
room,  bedrooms  and  kitchen,  furnished  with  every  con- 
venience for  the  natives  of  Lilliput ;  there  was  a  "glass 
cabinet  stuffed  with  large  and  small  wax  dolls  of  both 
sexes,  of  every  variety  of  complexion  and  attire,  and  at 
every  stage  of  doll  or  human  life — flaxen-tressed  dolls 
and  raven-haired  dolls,  dolls  in  court  dress  ready  to  be 
presented  to  her  Majesty,  and  dolls,  setting  privacy  and 
propriety  at  defiance,  prepared  to  retire  to  rest  in  the 
presence  of  other  dolls  in  full  military  and  naval  uni- 
form. 

This  room  was  occupied  by  a  comely  elderly  lady  in 
a  lace  cap,  a  white  apron  over  her  spotless  chintz  caHcot, 
and  a  silk  shawl  round  her  shoulders.  She  sat  in  one 
of  the  windows  sewing  by  the  aid  of  gold-rimmed  spec- 
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tacles.  She  rose  on  Lord  Exmoor's  entrance,  and  curt- 
seying to  him  a  little,  in  the  style  of  his  noble  grand- 
mother, remained  waiting  his  commands. 

There  was  another  occupant,  who  sat  still  at  a  table 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  merely  gave  a  calm  little 
nod,  uttering  an  abstracted  "Good-morning,  papa,"  as 
she  looked  up  on  the  first  opening  of  the  door.  This 
was  a  little  girl,  spare  and  slight,  with  a  precocious  air 
of  mingled  dignity  and  acuteness.  She  was  dressed 
in  a  white  frock,  and  had  her  long,  black  hair  deli- 
cately divided,  and  hanging  down  on  her  shoulders,  in 
striking  contrast  to  Phoebe's  short,  thick,  broken  ring- 
lets, little  darker  than  a  hazel-nut,  which  were  massed 
and  crushed  against  her  brown,  poppy-tinged  cheeks,  as 
they  had  been  left  by  her  old-fashioned  bonnet 

The  little  girl  of  Brockcotes  was  engaged  over  a.  small 
china  dinner-service,  by  the  help  of  which  she  was  re- 
hearsing a  dinner-party  with  great  precision  and  decorum. 
She  did  not  desist  immediately  on  the  intrusion  upon 
her  company,  but  continued  her  manoeuvres  of  the  plates 
and  dishes,  accompanying  them  with  little  audible 
speeches  delivered  in  clear  treble  tones,  at  once  easy 
and  emphatic.  "  Duchess,  will  you  try  the  haunch  of 
venison  1 "  "  Lady  Mary,  I  can  recommend  the  Lafitte ;" 
merely  glancing  the  while  at  the  intruders,  from  beneath 
her  long  eyelashes,  with  her  large,  limpid  grey  eyes,  the 
pupil  a  violet  black,  the  iris  a  clear,  pearly  grey. 

"Dorothea,  I  have  brought  you  a  Uttle  friend;  come 
and  speak  to  her,"  the  Earl  interrupted  his  daughter. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  3  presently,  papa,"  Lady  Dorothea 
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sented  here  and  there  a  wide  gateway,  with  lamps  like 
Chinese  lanterns  suspended  between  old  elm  and  ash 
trees,  though  they  led  to  nothing  more  imposing  than 
a  market-garden,  a  wood-yard,  or  a  laundress's  green. 
Wooers*  Alley  did  not  limit  its  line  to  one  gradient,  but 
ascended  and  descended,  and  indulged  in  the  sharpest 
angles,  to  the  aggravation  of  the  old  and  the  lazy.  Some 
of  its  houses  looked  as  if  they  had  been  built  on  a  level 
with  the  tops  of  other  houses,  and  had  their  ,  pleasure- 
grounds  parallel  to  their  neighbours*  roofs.  Others  again 
were  sunk  after  the  fashion  of  a  well,  and  were  contem- 
plated over  garden  walls  in  hollows  twenty  feet  below  the 
path.  Wooers'  Alley  was  more  exclusive  even  than 
those  squares  and  terraces  in  London,  which  refuse  to 
lend  themselves  to  any  carriages  but  private  ones.  A 
wheel-barrow  could  not  have  undergone  the  inequali- 
ties and  eccentricities  of  Wooers'  Alley  without  risk.  The 
most  aristocratic  visitors  were  therefore  forced  to  come 
on  foot  or  not  at  all. 

After  its  quietness,  a  quality  which  it  had  in  common 
with  most  little  towns,  the  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  Wellfield  was  a  prevailing  aristocratic  flavour  of  Brock- 
cotes  and  the  Latimers.  And  this  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that,  since  the  passing  of  the  great  Reform  Bill,  the 
town  had  occasionally  felt  itself  sufficiently  independent 
to  return  another  than  Lord  Wriothesley,  the  earl's  eldest 
son,  to  the  Lower  House,  there  to  practise  his  eloquence 
for  the  Upper ;  and  to  pass  by  humbler  scions  of  the 
hoS^  of  Latimer  when  Lord  Wriothesley  happened 
to  be  a  minor  or  otherwise   disposed  of.    Since   the 
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Conquest  the  family  had  not  lost  a  gram  of  its  social 
influence :  the  influence  had  changed  its  character,  that 
was  alL 

The  market-place  was  encumbered  by  a  statue  of  the 
late  Lord  Exmoor,  in  a  %\.ont  facsimile  of  the  regimentals 
— ^very  high  at  the  neck  and  short  in  the  waist — ^which  he 
had  worn  when  he  fought  for  his  king  and  country  in  the 
Peninsula.     The  principal  entrance  to  the  town  was  em- 
bellished with  a  fountain,  guarded  by  four  greyhounds, 
seated  on  their  granite  haunches,  (the  supporters  of  the 
Brockcotes*  coat-of-arms,)  presented  to  the  tov^n  by  the 
reigning  Countess  when  Lady  Wriothesley,  and  called  the 
Wriothesley  Fountain. 

The  great  privilege  of  the  town  consisted  in  the  right  to 
provide  the  supplies  and  furnish  the  service  of  the  earl, 
and  of  the  outer  public  who  flocked  at  particular  seasons 
to  visit  Brockcotes;  while  a  chief  part  of  its  relaxation 
lay  in  the  old  use  and  wont  of  walking  in  Brockcotes 
Park,  and  in  being  entertained  by  the  Latimers, — 
going  through  the  form  of  entertaining  them,  in  return, 
at  every  era  of  birth,  marriage,  or  accession  in  their 
history. 

Brockcotes  was  not  more  than  half  a  mile  from  Well- 
field,  though  its  park  stretched  some  miles  in  another 
direction.  The  mass  of  building  on  the  height,  relieved 
by  its  great  clumps  of  wood,  was  not  only  conspicuous 
from^Wellfield,  but  its  quadrangle  and  portico,  broken 
lines  of  roof,  towers,  and  turrets,  formed  a  more  imposing 
representation  of  a  town  than  Wellfield  itself.  Brot^c- 
cotes  was  the  show-place  of  the  county,  and  *We\\&A'9L 
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might  well  cherish  a  little  satisfaction  in  the  proximity, 
which  was  both  profitable  and  pleasurable  to  it  The 
Exmoor  family,  on  their  part,  took  a  pride  in  keeping  up 
what  guide-books  and  county  histories  call  a  baronial 
residence,  and  in  commonly  residing  in  it  from  autumn 
till  Easter  in  spite  of  the  many  self-sacrifices  and  incon- 
veniences involved  in  the  circumstance. 

One  of  the  gates  of  Brockcotes — a  species  of  undress 
gate  in  plain  iron,  with  a  porter's  lodge  no  better  than  a 
suburban  Swiss  cottage — opened  at  about  a  hundred 
yards  distance  from  the  point  where  the  High  Street  of 
Wellfield  terminated  in  the  park  wall  of  Brockcotes,  and 
where  the  street  was  slantingly  cut  in  two  by  the  dog- 
matic, brusque  flight  of  Wooers'  Alley.  This  gate, 
known  as  the  Wellfield  gate,  was  open  to  the  towns- 
people from  seven  in  the  morning  till  nine  in  the  evening. 
Any  attempt  to  close  it  would  have  been  the  most  likely  • 
thing  to  produce  a  rebellion  of  the  Wellfield  lieges,  un- 
less it  were  the  enormity  of  the  family's  ceasing  to  be  the  . 
staple  customer  of  the  Wellfield  butchers,  bakew,  grocers,  * 
and  linen-drapers,  and  having  its  stores  supplied  by 
contract  from  tradesmen  in  the  capital,  with  the  aid  of 
the  railway,  after  the  fashion  of  the  old  cosmopolitan 
army  contractor,  Mr  Coke.  The  oldest  resident  could 
ncft  remember  a  time  when  the  Wellfield  children  were 
not  free  to  run  among  the  shadows  of  the  leaves,  play  at 
hide-and-seek  round  the  tree-boles,  gather  periwinkles 
:  ^  ,  and  primroses  at  the  tree-roots,  and  gaze  in  wondaring-^ 
admuration  at  the  fallow  deer  and  Scotch  cattle  whfth 
strayed   about  j   when  the  Wellfield  lovers  could  not 
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saunter  and  smell  the  hawthorn  and  the  roses,  and 
listen  to  the  nightingale ;  when  the  old  Wellfield  gos- 
sips could  not  find  shelter  from  sun  and  wind  to  put 
their  nodding  heads  together  under  the  boughs;  or 
when  the  careful  wives  and  rosy  daughters  of  working 
men  engaged  at  the  castle,  could  not  carry  pitchers 
and  covered  plates  to  their  bread-winners  at  breakfast 
and  dinner  hours.  The  Wellfield  avenue  had  its  tide, 
always  welling  more  or  less  fiiU,  of  common  humanity 
and  its  kindly  joys  and  sorrows,  to  temper  the  returement 
and  repose  of  the  great  Latimers  of  Brockcotes. 

Strolling  through  the  grounds,  one  came  on  patches  of 
bracken,  pale  gold  in  their  first  sereness,  and  set  off  by 
the  deep,  clear  malachite  green  of  clumps  of  laurels  ;  on 
huge  bushes  of  sycamores  and  great  larches  bending  to 
the  ground,  and  sweeping  it  with  their  branches.  These 
led  to  the  American  Garden  beyond,  between  breaks  of 
rhododendrons  and  azaleas.  As  the  visitor  ascended 
terrace  after  terrace,  and  gazed  round  on  the  wealth  of 
trees  in  the  park,  wide  as  a  chase,  the  monotony  broken 
by  the-  silver  sheet  of  the  mere,  covering  its  seventy 
acres,  and  on  the  domed  and  turreted  kennels — a  smaller 
Brockcotes  on  a  rising  ground — his  eye  then  wandering 
far  away  to  the  fields  on  fields  of  stubble  and  green 
crop,  pasture  and  coppice,  with  bountiful  country  houses, 
snug  villages,  and  towers  and  spires  of  parish  churches, 
all  on  the  Brockcotes  estate,  he  could  scarce  help  thinking 
the  scene  the  grander  for  anything  he  had  witnessed  else- 
where. He  saw  but  a  section  of  the  ^qqX  facade  of  the 
castle,  but  that  was  enough.   It  had  taken  six  ceiilufitsXo 
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complete,  and  it  represented  about  as  many  styles  of 
English  architecture.  There  was  the  Norman  keep,  solid, 
grim,  and  slit-holed,  with  wallflower  and  frog's-mouth 
tufting  the  clefts  of  the  massive  walls  which  had  one  day 
bristled  with  cloth-yard  shafts;  there  were  Tudor  windows 
and  clock-towers;  Inigo  Jones  colonnades  and  gateways ; 
Sir  John  Vanbrugh  suites  of  rooms — Gibbs,  Burlington, 
and  Kent  having  each  had  a  hand  in  making  and  mar- 
ring the  whole.  It  was  a  princely  polyglot  of  a  building, 
harmonised,  fused,  and  mellowed  by  its  gradual  growth, 
and  by  the  histories  which  had  been  lived  in  it,  and 
which  gave  to  each  distinct  portion  not  only  a  real  indi- 
viduality, but,  as  it  were,  the  lingering  breath  of  a  soul. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

PH(EBE*S  WALK  TO  THE  CASTLE. 

|H(EBE  PASTON  had  just  returned  to  her 
father's  house  in  Wooers'  Alley.  She  had 
been  away  eighteen  months,  finishing  her 
education  with  her  cousins  the  Halls,  at 
Folksbridge,  the  trading  seaport  in  the  east  of  the  county ; 
and  talcing  a  flying  trip  to  the  Continent  under  her 
uncle  and  aunt's  wing.  She  was  now  walking  up  to 
Brockcotes  to  report  herself,  and  to  pay  her  homage  to  her 
godmother  and  friend,  Lady  Dorothea,  as  duly  and  un- 
doubtingly  as  if  the  two  had  lived  in  the  middle  ages. 

It  is  true  that  the  Brockcotes  family  had  a  particular 
claim  on  the  Pastons, — the  present  Earl  having  what  is 
significantly  termed  "made"  Mr  Paston  five-and-twenty 
years  before,  and  having  never  tired  of  employing  and 
backing  hfan  since.  Lady  Dorothea  and  Phoebe,  too,  as 
cbildien,  had  got  up  washings  and  dinners  and  shop- 
keepings  with  such  zest,  that  the  games  had  brougVit  afainX 
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colour  into  Lady  Dorothea's  thin  white  face;  and  as 
a  con^quence,  Mr  Paston's  little  girl  was  summoned 
over  arid  over  again  to  repeat  the  charm,  until  the 
children  became  regular  play-fellows  and  attached  com- 
panions. The  association  was  renewed  every  time  the 
family  returned  to  Brockcotes,  and  continued  without  a 
break  till  Phoebe  had  left  to  go  to  her  cousins.     The 

0 

child's  play  hid  become  girls'  lessons  and  chatter,  and 
in  place  of  exhibiting  her  dolls'  dresses,  it  had  been  her  . 
confirmatiori-dress,  and^  the  dress  thought  of  for  her  first 
drawing-room,  which  Lady  Dorothea  had  latterly  shown 
and  talked  of  io  the  sympathising  Wellfield  girl  Withal, 
the  intiiiiacy  had  been  maintained  within  bounds,  and 
conducted  with  discretion  by  the  ruling  powers. 

The  intercourse  hacfbeen  held  chiefly  in  the  nurseries, 
school-rooms,  gardens,  and  park;  or  in  the  Pastons' 
house  at  Wooers'  Alley.  Phoebe  had  not  been  placed 
in  the  ^al'se  position  of  a  humble  companion  in  the 
Brockcotes  drawing-rooms,  neither  had  she  been  suffered 
to  sink  into  the'  hpusekeeper's-room,  though  she  had 
a  well-merited  respect  and  regard  for  Mrs  Bald  and  Miss 
Thorpe,  the  housekeeper  and  the  Countess's  maid,  who 
shared  it  between  them  when  there  was  no  company. 
And  when  mentioning  these  two,  not  only  highly  respec- 
table, but  tremendously  responsible'and  authoritative  per- 
sonages, one  should  not  omit  to  add  that  they  occasionally 
drank  tea  with  Mrs  Paston  at  Wooers'  Alley. 

It  had  been  managed  by  Lady  Dorothea's  mother  and^ 
Phoebe's  father — alike  in  being  eminently  sensible  indi-  ■ 
viduals  in  their  different  walks — that  Phoebe  should  keep 
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her  own  place  in  her  experience  of  high  life.  As  for 
Lady  Dorothea,  it  is  the  privilege  of  Lady  Dorotheas 
that  no  l^onest  company  can  degrade  thera.  When  they 
stoop,  it  is  to  confer  distinction. 

Yet  though  Phoebe  Paston  was  in  a  special  sense  a 
retainer  of  the  Latimers,  any  girl  in  Wellfield,  up  to 
Miss  Adelaide  Cok6, — the  daughter  of  old  Mr  Coke, 
the  retired  army  agent  at  the  White  House — who  was 
permitted  to  attend,  not  merely  the  ball  at  Brockcotes 
in  the  race  week,  which  was  open  to  all  the  town's 
people  who  co^ld  establish  the  most  distant  preten- 
sions to  hfing  in  the  middle  class,  but  the  county 
ball^  whett  she  sometimes  danced  in  the  same  quad- 
rille with  Lady  Dorothea — any  giiiin  Wellfield  would 
have  been  exalted  in  her  own  estimation  and  in  that  of 
her  neighbours,  by  being  called  upon  to  go  up  to  Brock- 
cotes  and  be  admitted  to  familiar  intercourse  with  Lady 
Dorothea. 

Phcfibe  dispensed  with  no  punctilio,  therefore,  when 
she  entered  the  gateway  without  saying  "  By  your  leave," 
and  merely  stppped  for  old  acquaintance-sake  to  ex- 
change a  greeting  with  the  lodge-keeper, — a  little  cricket 
of  an  elderly  woman,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  de- 
liberate, taciturn  porter  at  the  great  gate. 

"  Going  up  to .  see  Lady  Dorothea,  Miss  Paston  ] 
You  Ve  stepped  in  before  without  being  unmannerly,  as 
true  enough,  it  was  not  like  that  you,  a  young  lady  and 
a  travelled  lady,  would  be,  sew-er-ly.  But  her  ladyship 
was  through  here  just  yesterday,  riding  Coltsfoot,  and 
the  said  she  would  be  back  again  to-day,  and  would  slo^ 
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then  and  look  at  the  prairie  hens ;  *  for  do  you  know, 
Mrs  Chenevix/  says  she,  *  Mr  Paston's  daughter  is  corned 
home,  and  I  must  arrange  to  get  down  to  Wooers'  Alley 
at  wunst  to  see  her  1 ' " 

"  Ah,  how  good  of  her ! "  Phoebe  just  managed  to 
edge  in. 

"  Goodness  gracious  me,  how  thick  her  little  Ladyship 
and  you  were  wont  to  be,  when  you  came  to  play  in  the 
south  nurseries  and  the  cloistered  walk,  and  how  you 
have  kep'  it  up  until  you  are  a  pair  of  sightly  young 
women,  so  as  it  sounds  by  all  the  world  like  the  con- 
stancy of  lovers." 

A  laugh  here  ^oke  from  Phoebe,  who  was  just 
about  to  say  something  when  the  httle  woman  rattled 
on  again : 

"  Nay,  I  '11  wager  my  last  pheasant's  hatching  that  our 
Lady  Dorothea — world's  worth  of  sense  and  cleverness 
though  she  do  be — don't  look  half  so  sweet  yet  on  meet- 
ing my  Lord  Marquis  as  on  meeting  you.  Only  what 
mun  be  mun  be ;  and  more  by  token  it  is  certain  to 
happen  with  them  great  folk  up  at  the  top  of  the  tree, 
where  the  shade  and  the  shelter  are  the  first  thing  thought 
on,  poor  souls !  of  which  the  cedars  in  Earl  Heneage's 
walk  is  nothing  to  them."  "*  ^^ 

"I  don't  know  anythiA  about  it,  Mrs > Chenevix," 
Phoebe  answered  the  BOmewhat  enigmatical  speech, 
taking  refuge  in  her  ignorance ;  "  I  have  been  a  stranger 
so  long." 

Proceeding  on  her  walk,   Phoebe  could  not  help 
recalling   to  mind    the    appeals  of   her   cousins,   the 
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Halls,  who  had  attempted  to  draw  her  into  an  ad- 
mission every  time  they  got  an  addition  to  the  green- 
houses at  Garnet  Lodge,  or  received  a  buhl  table  or  an 
ormolu  timepiece  from  London,  or  displayed  the  bits 
of  Dresden  and  Sevres  china  which  they  had  picked  up 
abroad,  that  Garnet  Lodge  was  a  rival  to  Brockcotes ; 
and  that  the  merchant,  standing  alone  upon  his  wealth, 
was  able  at  least  to  compete  with  the  great  landed  peer 
and  his  roll  of  buried  ancestors. 

This  came  before  her  now  in  all  its  ludicrousness.  It 
was  not  that  the  Halls  could  not  command  luxuries  and 
comparative  splendours.  They  had  been  accustomed  to 
them,  at  all  events  Mrs  Hall  had,  for  she  was  a  daughter 
of  one  of  the  first  merchants  in  Folksbridge.  But 
even  if  Mrs  Hall  had  been  able  to  monopolise  and  pre- 
serve all  the  cedar-wood,  ivory,  spices,  and  Dutch  pic- 
tures on  which  she  delighted  to  expatiate,  and  though 
there  had  been  joined  to  them  the  upholsterer's  and  the 
jeweller's  glories  of  purple  velvet,  amber  satin,  rococo 
chairs,  and  Parian  marble  statues,  up  to  gold  toilet 
plate, — ^what  could  these  count  weighed  against  the  trea- 
sures of  Brockcotes  1  Nay,  though  nectar  and  ambrosia 
had  been  added,  soup  d  la  Julienne^  haunches  of  venison, 
lobster  patds,  whole  pyramids  of  pines,  and  glaciers 
of  vanilla  ices,  with  Bur^ndy,  LachrynuB  Christie  and 
Tokay  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  imaginations  of 
sensuous  novelists  who  have  not  studied  le  grand  simple^ 
what  infinitely  higher  food  there  was  for  the  gods  at 
Brockcotes !  Phoebe  knew  well  there  were  things  which 
money  could'  n6t  buy,  far  other  than  dancing-ma;al^i^ 
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graces  and  bastard  Byronisms.     They  might  be  illusions 
too,  it  is  true,  but  they  were  dear  next  to  household  cha- 
rities, and  sacred  after  Divine  sacraments.     For  what  in 
themselves  were  family  jewels,  armour,  shields,  stained 
glass,  the  whole  ultimata  of  the  Horace  Walpoles,  to  the 
musty,  worm-eaten,  state   banqueting  room  where  one 
Latimer  had  spent  his  rents  for  a  year  and  a  day  on  a  loyaJ 
feast  to  a  king  in  adversity ;  or  to  the  shabby  business 
room  in  which  another  Latimer  had  pledged  lands  and  life 
to  save  his  country  and  maintain  the  integrity  of  its  halt- 
ing but  high-reaching  laws ;  or  to  the  faded  state  bed  on 
which  had  lain  the  coffin  of  a  hero,  resting  from  his  last 
fight,  ^vith  the   tattered,  soiled  banner  spread   over  it 
which  was  afterwards  to  form  the  grandest  relic  of  the 
old   guard-room.       The   diamonds  and  Milanese  mail 
were  overborne  by  the  cracked  delft  flower-pot,  in  which 
a  brave  dame  had  once  hidden  the  title-deeds  of  her 
children's  inheritance  from  the  house's  enemy.     Why, 
every  step  in  this  house  led  to  a  hoary  record  of  history, 
wrought  in  by  some  member  of  a  family  which,  for  a 
score  of  generations,  had  held  in  trust  for  the  people  a 
great  stake  in  the  country. 

Phoebe  did  not  enter  Brockcotes  by  the  great  gateway. 
The  Earl  himself  did  not  think  of  doing  this,  except  on 
great  occasions.  It  would  have  involved  a  progress 
through  the  guard-room,  the  armoury,  the  old*  hall,  the 
Elizabethan  saloon,  the  white  drawing-room,  with  the 
Queen  Anne  closet,  and  the  great  picture  gallery,  before 
the  inhabited  quarters  of  the  house  could  have  been 
reached.     Phoebe  had  made  the  round  with  unflagging 
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interest  many  a  time,  and  hoped  to  make  it  again  in 
triumph,  with  her  cousins ;  but  it  would  take  half  a  day. 
For  the  needs  of  private  and  ordinary  intercourse  there 
were  side  doors  in  every  direction,  which  the  family  had 
learnt  to  use  as  they  had  learnt  to  occupy  graciously  a 
house  which  was  not  theirs  alone,  but  the  country's — 
liable  to  be  invaded  three  days  a  week,  in  all  its  ancient 
and  splendid  localities,  by  a  hydra-headed,  gaping,  finger- 
ing, enthusiastic  monster,  whose  convenience  they  had 
to  consult,  and  who  was  mortally  jealous  of  so  much  as 
a  terrace,  a  garden,  a  row  of  windows,  a  suite  of  rooms 
kept  back  from  it  and  retained  for  private  ends. 

Phoebe  did  not  require  the  aid  of  the  servant  who 
conducted  her  up  the  side-stair  to  Lady  Dorothea's 
room.  She  was  sure  that  she  knew  the  way  better  than 
he  did,  for  he  was  not  one  of  the  old  servants.  She  had 
all  her  life  been  acquainted  with  them — Mr  Clarges  the 
butler,  Mr  Simmons  my  Lord's  man,  Mr  Richardson  the 
groom  of  the  chambers,  Mr  Finlay  the  Scotch  gardener 
- — though  by  one  of  those  subtle  distinctions  which  affect 
men  and  women  in  the  same  rank  and  family,  the  men 
servants  never  dined  with  Mr  Paston,  as  Mrs  Bald  and 
Miss  Thorpe  drank  tea  with  Mrs  Paston.  But  Phoebe 
knew  they  were  all  very  superior,  well-informed,  elderly 
men.^  The  present  John  Thomas,  though  he  had  the 
misfortune  of  having  seen  only  five  years  or  so  of  service 
in  the  Exmoor  family,  manifested  the  advantage  of  good 
company  and  good  government  by  doing  his  spiriting 
gently.  With  a  fine  instinct  for  the  feelings  of  the 
family,  he  showed  Phoebe  to  Lady  Dorothea's  TOomNW^ 
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respectfully,  bestowing  on  her  a  delicate  reflection  of  his 
courteous,  deeply  interested  manner.  Altogether  this 
simple  sprig  of  the  servants'  hall  of  Brockcotes  was  a 
mightily  diflferent  specimen  of  the  genus  plush  from  the 
dreadful  boy  in  buttons  whom  Phoebe's  aunt  Hall 
affected;  or  even  from  the  men  hired  to  wait  at 
parties  at  Garnet  Lodge,  who  got  drunk,  broke  the 
diamond-cut  frosted  water  jug,  and  were  so  intolerably 
saucy  and  insolent  to  Olive  Hall  when  she  corrected 
them,  that  she  had  to  call  upon  her  brother  Frank  to 
order  them  out  of  the  house. 


CHAPTER  III. 
LADY  Dorothea's  boudoir. 

ADY  DOROTHEA  recognised   Phoebe   the 
moment  the  door  was  opened.     She  rose  in 
an  instant,  without  disturbing  any  of  her 
surroundings,  and  came  towards  her  friend 
with  both  her  hands  outstretched. 

**  My  dear  Phoebe,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you.  1  always 
want  to  see  my  friends,  and  you  are  my  gossip — there  is 
no  modem  word  for  it,"  she  added,  coming  up  to  her, 
and  kissing  her  heartily. 

Phoebe  liked  to  feel  the  close  caress,  though  she  rather 
received  than  returned  it ;  and  her  heart  grew  warmer  at 
the  conviction  that  Lady  Dorothea,  after  a  season  and  a 
half  in  town — a  season  and  a  half  nearer  the  supreme 
dignity  of  the  Marchioness  of  Fairchester — had  not 
forgotten  her. 

"  We  have  so  many  things  to  tell  each  other,  Phoebe. 
First,  you  are  looking  very  well,  and  I  hope  you  do  not 
think  me  gone  off.'' 
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"Not  at  all,  Lady  Dorothea,"  Phoebe  assured  her 
friend  sincerely. 

**  Ah !  you  know  it  is  of  some  consequence,  and  I  am 
nervous  about  our  degenerating  physically.  There  is  so 
little  of  me,"  her  Ladyship  went  on,  with  perfect  gravity, 
"  and  there  is  not  much  more  of  Wriothesley.  If  febrile 
nervousness  were  to  set  in  now,  nothing  more  could  be 
made  of  us ;  and  it  would  be  a  sure  sign  that  the  race 
was  dying  out,  though  it  might  linger  with  coddUng  and 
padding  for  a  few  more  generations.  I  have  been  toiling 
to  get  through  with  my  work,  to  have  the  Countess  set 
me  down  at  your  door  after  luncheon,  and  have  the 
carriage  pick  me  up  again,  which  would  have  saved  time, 
if  you  hadn't  done  better.  I  had  only  got  as  far  as  *  Joy 
is  a  transitory  possession,'  '*  reading  from  the  last  of  a 
heap  of  school  copy  lines;  "and  I'll  tell  you  what,  Phoebe, 
I  don't  call  that  a  satisfactory  moral  precept.    Do  youT' 

"  Scarcely,  I  fear  ;  but  I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  test 
it,"  answered  Phoebe. 

"  But  you  see  Mr  Gilbert  has  set  it,  and  it  is  not  my 
place  to  dictate  to  Mr  Gilbert,"  continued  her  Ladyship. 
**  The  comfort  is  that  none  of  the  children  will  understand 
*  transitory.'  I  was  going  on  to  '  Man  is  made  to  mourn,' 
was  it  1 "  peering  at  her  list  of  precepts.  "  Surely  no, 
something  more  cheerful  for  the  children — *  Man  is  made 
to  work.'  Dear  !  I  am  afraid  the  boys  and  girls  who  are 
not  surfeited  with  playing  at  hockey  and  keeping  houses, 
and  who  don't  experience  the  spur  of  having  work  which 
must  be  done,  will  think  that  sentence  equally  dismal. 
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But  I  am  getting  dismal  myself  over  the  thought  of  my 
work,  for  the  copies  are  a  light  task  compared  to  the 
demands  of  one  post,"  protested  Lady  Dorothea,  look- 
ing askance  at  a  pile  of  elegantly  turned  letters  on  her 
other  side. 

"  It 's  almost  as  bad  as  being  called  upon  to  entertain 
people  who  will  not  be  entertained,"  she  went  on,  "  to 
have  to  answer  letters  which  contain  nothing  but  wire- 
-  woven  compliments  and  fine  phrases.  I  don't  count 
scientific,  antiquarian,  clerical  or  social-economic  letters 
under  the  same  head.  However  troublesome,  one  may 
take  kindly  to  the  trouble  in  their  case,  for  there  is  some- 
thing more  or  less  real  and  positive  in  them.  But  as  to 
the  mass  of  letters,  the  fact  is,  newspapers  have  destroyed 
our  vocation  where  they  are  concerned.  I  do  envy  the 
time  when  every  wonderfiil  story  did  for  a  letter  to  a 
country  cousin. *' 

"I  hope  I  am  not  in  your  way,"  interposed  Phoebe, 
with  more  of  certainty  than  hope  in  her  tone. 

•*  My  dear  child,"  besought  Lady  Dorothea,  emphati- 
cally, "  don't  you  be  wire-woven  and  hypocritical.  You 
know  I  shall  contrive  to  get  rid  of  my  share  of  the  family 
correspondence  by  economising  my  tea  and  toilet,  or  by 
coming  up  here  after  dinner,  if  mamma  can  spare  me,  or, 
should  all  other  resources  fail,  by  tearing  the  letters  into 
little  bits,  and  flinging  them  out  of  the  window,  with  the 
world  none  the  poorer,  or  myself  a  bit  penitent." 

**  I  don't  believe  that,"  asserted  Phoebe ;  "  you  never 
treated  my  letters  so,  and  instead  of  your  not  think- 
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ing  of  such  havoc,  I  don't  know  who  would  mind  it 
more." 

"  Ah !  you  always  thought  a  great  deal  better  of  me 
than  I  deserved.  But  you  are  quite  a  travelled  lady 
yourself  now,  Phoebe.  I  want  to  hear  all  about  your 
travels  and  adventures,  as  well  as  to  tell  you  mine ;  and, 
remember,  we  have  only  an  hour  to  do  it  in,  before 
the  luncheon  bell  rings.  You  must  take  luncheon  with 
us,  and  pay  your  respects  to  the  Countess.  Of  course, 
that  is  settled." 

Lady  Dorothea's  room  adjoined  the  southern  nurseries, 
where  Phoebe  and  she  had  first  met.  Phoebe  was  sure 
that  Lady  Dorothea  would  not  have  vacated  it  for  an- 
other, or  changed  any  of  its  salient  features.  It  was  not 
the  fashion  at  Brockcotes  for  the  inhabitants  to  flit  from 
perch  to  perch,  or  to  dismantle  and  refurnish  their  nests. 
There  was  the  strongest  element  of  conservatism  in  the 
great  house.  Lady  Dorothea's  room  and  Lord  Wrioth- 
esley's  room  were  chambers  intact  and  established  beyond 
recall,  an4  Jvould  continue  without  fail  what  their  names 
implied  till  Lady  Dorothea  became  Marchioness  of  Fair- 
chester,  and  Lord  Wriothesley  succeeded  his  father  as 
Earl  of  Exmoor. 

The  boudoir  was  decidedly  plain,  spacious,  and  won- 
derfully convenient.  The  pale  French-gray  walls  were 
without  rehef  of  watered  paper  or  gilt  cornicing ;  and 
all  the  adornment  they  had  was  from  some  chalk  draw- 
ings and  water-colour  sketches  of  Lady  Dorothea's — 
not  always  in  the  best  perspective,  nor  with  the  most 
perfect  touch  —  and  photographs  of  members  of  the 
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family   and  the  household^  including  favourite  horses 

and  dogs.     The  carpet  was  Turkey  indeed,  but  it  was 

worn  thread-bare,  and  the  cheval  mirror  was  encased  in 

an  out-of-date,  tarnished,  black  and  gold  frame.     The 

wood  was  maple,   the  hangings  chintz,   the  porcelain 

common  white  and  gilt-edged  china.     The  aristocratic 

element  lay  in  the  ample  provision  for  every  possible 

requirement  of  the  occupant.      The  toilet  service  was 

full,  though  it  was  not  of  silver  or  silver  gilt,  but  of 

tortoise-shell  and  alabaster.     There  was  a  reading-table, 

a  writing-table,  a  portable  book-case,  a  flower  stand,  a 

cabinet,  a  desk,  a  work-basket,  a  night  lamp,  a  day  lamp, 

and  chairs,  couches,  and  footstools  for  all  the  phases  of 

industry  and   idleness,    notwithstanding   the    principal 

lounge  had  no  more  expensive  cover  tlian  white  dimity. 

Supposing    Brockcotes    subjected    to    a    siege,    Lady 

I^orothea's  room  would  have  afforded  her  occupation 

aiid  entertainment  during  every  month  of  the  twelve. 

The  bedroom  beyond,  with  the  door  ajar,  was  even 
kss  costly,  in  its  light  iron  bedstead,  serviceable  chests 
of  drawers  and  wardrobes,  with  only  the  delicacy  of  its 
linen,  its  complete  provision  for  warmth  in  winter  and 
^  at  all  times,  and  the  enamel  tiles  of  its  lavatory,  to 
distinguish  it  from  any  ordinary,  unpretending  bedroom 
of  the  upper  class.  But  there  was  one  detail  unattainable, 
save  in  such  quarters :  the  windows  belonging  to  these 
rooms  commanded  three  separate  vistas  of  the  pArk,^^ 
each  of  them  a  long  sylvan  alley,  with  its  striking  sug- 
gestive termination — the  first  being  the  great  gate;  th6 
second,  the  Brockcotes'  obelisk^  raised  to  commeuxoiaXi^ 
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trifle  insignificant  It  required  a  second  look,  and  * 
second  thought,  to  appreciate  the  fineness  of  the  traits 
of  the  very  contrast  between  the  dark  hair  and  the  nata 
rally  satin-white  skin  ;  to  discover,  how  pure,  subtIS,  anc 
tender — in  the  French  sense — would  be  the  blush  of  rost 
which  animation  or  emotion  would  call  into  the  cheek 
Once  sensible  of  the  true  beauty  of  a  high-born  woman; 
and  there  is  an  inclination  to  regard  every  other  style  o: 
beauty  as  coarse  and  clumsy  in  comparison ;  yet  Lad> 
Dorothea,  thanks  to  her  open-air  life  and  active,  well- 
balanced  mind,  was  not  intrinsically  fragile,  hectic,  oi 
softly  weak-looking.  There  were  in  her  carriage  and 
gestures  the  nerve  and  elasticity  of  both  health  and 
breeding,  to  carry  her,  if  necessary,  over  mountains  oi 
tribulation  and  seas  of  difficulties.  In  place  of  being 
languid  or  statuesque,  her  face  was  espilgk  and  mobile 
to  a  fault — open,  indeed,  to  the  charge  of  never  being 
seen  in  a  state  of  repose. 

Phoebe  Paston  was  lithely  round,  and  several  inches 
taller  than  Lady  Dorothea.  She  was  in  face  sofdy  brown, 
with  a  warm,  not  a  swarthy  brownness,  answering  to  eyes 
having  an  olive  tint  in  their  hazel  irises,  and  a  blueness  in 
the  white  of  their  balls.  Dimples  came  and  went  in  her 
cheeks;  and  her  mouth,  a  little  too  full,  preserved  an  arch- 
ness and  capacity  for  expanding  into  a  rich  straight  line  of 
intent  enthusiasm  or  sobriety,  which  altogether  redeemed 
it.  It  was  saying  a  good  deal  for  Phoebe  Paston's  face  and 
figure  that  they  could  bear  to  be  looked  at  beside  Lady 
Dorothea's  fine  black  and  white  traits — beside  the  thin 
nostril,  the  flexible  mouth,  with  the  transparent  teeth 
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glancing  through  the  perpetually  varying  curves,  the  arched 
neck  and  arched  foot.  What  was  most  amiss  in  Phoebe 
was,  that  she  wore  her  hair  German  fashion,  so  that  the 
wave  and  ripple  back  from  the  low,  square  forehead,  ap- 
peared something  smart  beside  Lady  Dorothea's  smooth 
little  morning  head,  the  shape  of  a  greyhound's  ;  and  that 
her  hands — ^though  she  had  no  passion  for  working  in 
greenhouses,  no  obligation  to  feed  dogs,  and  was  parti- 
cular in  wearing  gloves  when  she  tied  up  her  roses  and 
carnations — were  one  or  two  degrees  larger,  and  of 
heavier  mould  and  material,  than  Lady  Dorothea's.  Of 
course,  Phoebe  exaggerated  the  defect,  and  called  her 
hands  bear's  paws  and  mason's  mallets  beside  those  of 
her  Ladyship,  and  thus  escaped  all  conceit  where  those 
members  were  concerned. 

Lady  Dorothea  marshalled  Phoebe  to  one  of  the  win- 
dow seats,  and  they  sat  down  together,  like  Hermia  and 
Helena,  "  both  on  one  cushion,"  and  commenced  a  brisk 
fire  of  questions. 

"First,  about  the  cousins  at  Folksbridge,  whom  you 
knew  80  little  of,  and  have  lived  a  year  and  a  half  with 
—are  they  nice  people  1" 

"Very  nice,  and  two  of  them  so  clever,"  replied  Phoebe, 
promptly. 

"I  know  one  is  the  only  son— the  journalist  in  town 
—whom  Wriothesley  met  on  the  Danube,  swore  a  friend- 
ship to,  and  praises  up  to  the  skies.  But  you  are  not 
going  to  marry  him,  as  I  once  predicted  V* 

"No,  indeed,"  Phoebe  negatived  decisively,  with  a 
laugh  indicative  of  the  cleariest  of  consciences,  and  vd^iv- 
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out  a  shade  of  a  blush.  "  That  would  never  do.  M 
aunt  and  my  uncle  would  not  like  it,  and,  what  is  moi 
to  the  purpose,  Frank  and  I  did  not  for  one  momex 
think  of  each  other  in  that  way,  though  I  have  a  gre^ 
regard  for  him  as  a  cousin,  and  I  hope  he  has  som 
cousinly  regard  for  me.  He  knows  everything,  and  ca 
do  everything,  and  is  very  amusing.  Lady  Dorothea ;  bi 
he  and  his  set  think  too  much  of  themselves  ;  he  smoke 
too  much,  and  he  is  ugly.  I  should  not  like  to  marr 
an  ugly  man,  if  I  could  help  myself,"  speculate 
Phoebe ;  "  though  I  daresay  I  should  get  accustomed  t 
his  ugliness." 

"  I  daresay  you  would,  you  stupid  Phoebe,  as  well  a 
take  down  his  conceit,  and  set  bounds  to  his  smokinj 
— so  much  the  better  for  him.  Of  what  count  is  ugl 
ness  in  a  husband,  or  in  any  man,  or  in  any  reasonabl 
creature,  for  that  matter  ?  But  I  know  your  taste,  Phoeb 
— a  muscular  Christian,  a  northern  Levangro,  a  stai 
wart  comely  person  enough,  with  a  look  as  if  he  coul( 
not  be  angered  fairly,  and  yet  with  that  queer  spice  c 
perversity  in  his  nature  which  makes  many  a  sobc 
Englishman  fly  off  at  a  tangent,  and  be  guilty  of  a  dis 
interested  recklessness  at  the  crisis  of  his  career — reck 
lessness  of  which  a  feather-headed,  spasmodic  French 
man  or  Italian  would  be,  not  to  say  dreadfully  ashamed 
but  sheerly  incapable.  I  suppose  he  cannot  help  wha 
constitutes  him  a  sort  of  puritan  vagabond.  It  is  th 
old  Danish  pirate  in  his  blood  rising  against  the  othc 
element  of  the  Dutch  shopkeeper." 

Phoebe  said  not  a  word  in  reply  to  Lady  Dorothea' 
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particular  definition  of  her  taste,  and  ignored  any  special 
aHusions  it  contained,  while  her   cheeks  were  tingling 
vdth  provocation  under  it,  and  with  dread  lest  she  had 
not  heard  the  last  of  this. 

No  more  came  just  then.  Lady  Dorothea  went  off 
to  something  very  different.  "Are  your  cousins  very 
fond  of  garnets,  Phoebe,  that  they  call  their  house  Garnet 
Lodger' 

"  I  fancy  they  would  prefer  rubies,"  corrected  Phoebe, 
the  least  bit  in  the  world  offended.  "  They  did  not 
christen  the  place,  it  was  named  by  the  former  owner." 

"Oh,  then  they  are  not  reponsible  for  the  name,"  ad- 
mitted Lady  Dorothea,  taking  pains  to  make  amends 
for  her  indiscretion.      "  And  that  is  one  advantage  of 
stepping  into  strangers'  shoes.     I  am  sure  some  of  our 
names  do  our  forefathers  no  credit.     There  is  Swinely. 
Although  a  spade  is  a  spade,  and  I  have  no  desire  to 
hide  it,  could  they  not  have  hit  upon  a  prettier  associa- 
tion 1    Swine  are  very  well  in  their  own  way,  but  why 
have  to  drag  them  into  one's  mop*^twenty  times  a  day 
when  we  are  in  Dorsetshire  1    And  what  did  you  think 
of  foreign  lands,  you  little  Wellfield  native  ?    You  were 
lucky.    They  must  have  made  an  impression  on  you. 
Now,  by  dint  of  being  taken  abroad  when  I  was  ten  and 
the  Earl  had  the  first  touch  of  the  gout,   and   then 
when  I  was  thirteen  and  the  Countess  was  attacked  by 
neuralgia,  and  again  when  I  was  fifteen  and  Wriothesley 
had  to  be  recovered  from  hay  fever,  the  beginning  of  my 
HDpression  was  so  indefinite,  and  it  was  so  frittered  away 
by  repetition,  that  I  cannot  remember  having  had  ati"Y- 
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At  what  points  on  your  route  did  you  stay  longest,  ati 
what  places  did  you  admire  most  ] " 

It  had  still  been  the  grand  tour  to  Phoebe,  perfect  i 
its  six  weeks  shortness,  and  she  had  seen  everything  wi^ 
such  vivid  perception  and  lively  appreciation,  that  sl^ 
had  not  time  to  tell  Lady  Dorothea  one-half  of  what  li^ 
ladyship  would  have  liked  to  have  heard  as  she  sat  lis 
ening,  with  her  keen  analytical  faculty,  and  the  half-pei 
sive  weight  of  experience,  looking  out  of  her  hngh 
pellucid  eyes,  and  playing  about  her  transparent  face. 

In  Phoebe's  description,  one  place  chased  anothe: 
Every  now  and  then  she  called  herself  back  with  a 
"  Oh !  I  forgot,  Lady  Dorothea,"  and  darted  ofif  agai 
to  a  string  of  other  localities  and  attractions,  till  sb 
stopped  breathless. 

Lady  Dorothea  nodded  her  approval  "I  see  yoi 
have  enjoyed  it.  I  am  glad  you  had  such  a  holiday 
So  you  stopped  at  that  little  place  beyond  Coblent^ 
You  were  more  fortunate  there  than  we  were.  Wc 
wanted  to  *  do  it,'  but  we  could  not  manage  this,  for  we 
could  not  find  accommodation  for  our  party.  We  were 
once  driven  out  of  Lausanne  for  the  same  reason.  You 
wouldn't  believe,  Phoebe,  the  trouble  and  the  heart- 
burning that  difiiculty  often  occasioned.  Clarges  was  as 
good  as  most  couriers,  but  Ihe  little  strength  and  leisure 
•  left  for  seeing  sights,  ^na  tht  constant  aggravation  of 
witnessing  ^the  nun^kef  "of  indulgences  and  amusements 
which  other  people  command^,  and  which  were  not 
/  permitted  to  us,  were  enough  to  counterbalance  all  oui 
pleasured  You  may  doiit^t  th^heavy  penalties  incident  to 
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travelling  as  an  English  milord,  among  the  sorrows  of 
the  aristocracy." 

Phoebe  thought  she  understood  them  as  well  as  an 
Outsider  could,  and  condoled  with  Lady  Dorothea  ac- 
cordingly. "  But  you  would  rather  not  want  the  penal- 
ties/' she  finished,  with  ready  brusqueness. 

"No,"  Lady  Dorothea  laughed  frankly,  "we  are  to 

thre  manner  bom."    She  took  up  her  gold  pen  and 

twisted  it  about  in  her  fingers,  as,  with  a  suspicion  of 

wistfulness  in  her  resolute,  unhesitating  tones,  she  said, 

**I  don't   imagine    you   came  across  the  Fairchester 

family  I " 

No,  Phoebe  had  not  come  across  the  most  distant  re- 
lation of  the  Marquis — ^not  even  in  the  shape  of  an  auto- 
graph in  a  visitors'  booL 

"We  missed  meeting  them  in  town  after  Easter," 
said  Lady  Dorothea,   choosing   to   grapple    with   the 
subject,  notwithstanding  there  being  an  increasing  con- 
sciousness, neither  awkward  nor  y^t  entirely  pleasur- 
able, in  the  significance  of  her  next  observation.     "It 
is  odd  how  we  have  contrived  to  miss  each  other ;  but 
Lord  Fairchester  had  to  go  abroad  again  to  fetch  home 
his  sisters,  who  had  been  spending  the  winter  with  their 
aunt,  Lady  Camilla  Tollemache,  at  Nice.     He  and  his 
sisters  are  coming  here  to  meet  Wriothesley  on  his  return 
for  the  race  week.    It  is  such  a  comfort  that  we  are  to 
have  Wriothesley  home  at  last,"  continued  Lady  Doro- 
thea, taking  up  the  present  theme  gratefully,  though 
she  had  not  flinched  from  the  other.     "We  expected 
nothing  less  than  that  he*would  be  ofif  to  the  RocV^ 
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Mountains,  where  we  could  not  spare  him,  because  he 
is  the  only  son  we  have ;  besides,  that  is  not  exactly  the 
way  in  which  we  want  Wriothesley  to  distinguish  himself/' 

"  I  heard  something  from  Frank  Hall  of  Lord 
Wriothesley  having  taken  honours  at  Oxford,"  put  in 
Phoebe.    "  I  was  not  surprised  to  hear  it." 

"  Yes  j  birt  I  don't  know  that  a  peer  is  entitled  to  take 
away  so  much  Latin  and  Greek  from  his  college.  1 
don't  know  that  it  is  not  a  mistake — that  a  more  mod 
erate  quantity  might  not  serve  his  turn.  We  must  be 
sparing  of  Wriothesley,  when  he  is  remarkably  clever, 
and  when  we  have  been  waiting  for  him  these  two  hun- 
dred years  ! " 

At  this  Phoebe  opened  her  eyes,  and  was  about  tc 
oflfer  some  modest  deprecation,  when  Lady  Dorothea, 
anticipating  her,  went  on — 

"  Nay,  you  need  not  stare,  Phoebe.  Only  think,  we 
have  been  no  more  than  great  landlords  and  country 
noblemen  since  the  Bentincks  and  the  Kepples  came  in 
with  Dutch  William's  revolution,  while  other  families 
have  been  marshalling  armies,  leading  navies,  procuring 
treaties  of  peace,  and  preventing  national  bankruptcy. 
We  have  even  allowed  ourselves  to  be  beaten  in  gardens 
and  packs  of  hounds.  It  may  be  a  matter  of  thankful- 
ness that  we  have  not  grown  to  be  infamous  for  divorces 
and  gambling  debts,  rouh  and  light  women.  But  it  is 
high  time  that  we  did  something  more  than  abstain  fronc 
great  shining  vices ;  yet  women  can  do  nothing  beyond 
forming  alliances-^and  I  must  say  we  have  always  mar- 
ried  well.'*  i. 
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"  I  should  think  that  would  be  hard  enough  work 
sometimes,"  broke  from  Phoebe,  in  a  half-rebellious 
undertone. 

"It  has  often  been   arranged    for  us   beforehand," 
stated  Lady  Dorothea,  quietly.     "  However,  the  ques- 
tion is,  what  Wriothesley  is    to   do?      Parliament    is 
his  natural  and  ultimate  field;  but,  between  ourselves, 
the  Earl  does  not  care  to  trust  him  with  a  borough  at 
present" 
"  But  Lord  Wriothesley  is  so  clever." 
"  Still,  you  know,  there  is  an  attraction  in  reverses ; 
and  Wriothesle/s  opinions,  like  those   of  many  gene- 
rous young  men  of  rank  and  parts,  who  have  opinions 
to  speak  of,  are  unsettled,  and  incline  to  democracy. 
He  might  compromise  himself  just  now — take  up  the 
paupers  more  outrageously  than  Lord  Ingestre,  or  pro- 
pose vote  by  ballot,  like  Mr  Berkeley.     Then,  in  Par- 
liament, reform  seems  to  belong  to  the  Russells   and 
the  Greys  ;  it  is  like  poaching  and  plagiarism  to  meddle 
with  it    I  fancy  he  must  rather  begin  with  some  great 
scheme  of  railways  or  harbourage,  of  mining  or  draining 
—something  that  will  cost  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pounds,  cripple  our  exchequer  for  generations  in   the 
name  of  honour,  and  afford  work  and  prosperity  to  as 
many  thousands  of  men." 

"Your  confidence  in  Lord  Wriothesley  is  charming. 
Lady  Dorothea." 

"  I  confess  I  could  not  bear  Wriothesle/s  descenditv^ 
to  found  a  museum^  far  less  his  basing  his  hopes  o£  lame 
csQ  giving  bis  name  to  a  barouche  or  a  pair  of  breec\ves,' 
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continued  her  ladyship.  "  He  might  go  on  the  turf  ao 
improve  the  breed  of  horses.  We. think  no  harm  i 
that,  when  we  can  afford  it;  but  the  Latimers  ha% 
always  confined  their  taste  in  this  matter  to  the  Wei 
field  race  week,  and  left  the  larger  doings  to  the  Gr 
villes.  Besides,  Wriothesley  has  no  bent  in  this  directioi 
He  can  ride  a  deal  better  than  Lord  Fairchester,  who  si 
like  a  sack,  they  say,"  explained  Lady  Dorothea,  cooll} 
"  but  his  short  sight  is  against  him  in  competing  wit 
his  groom.  That  defect  is  becoming  serious,"  lamente 
Lady  Dorothea,  full  of  care,  "  when  you  consider  thi 
Earl  Evelyn  had  it  as  far  back  as  the  battle  of  Tewke; 
bury,  when  it  caused  him  to  miss  his  Lancastrian  enem] 
and  fall  a  victim  himself.  Old  Father  Ambrosius,  oi 
chaplain  then,  has  the  fatal  accident  and  its  cause  full 
set  down  in  black  and  white  in  his  Latin  chronicle, 
have  all  but  escaped  the  infliction,  but  it  has  come  oi 
in  Wriothesley,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  not  moi 
alarming  than  the  Dugdale  deafness,  which  is  so  painfull 
evident  in  poor  mamma.  With  the  immense  iraportanc 
of  Wriothesley's  eyesight,  and  the  fate  of  poor  Lor 
Lewston  and  the  Duke  of  Leominster's  son  before  hin 
it  is  what  I  call  astonishingly  wrong-headed  and  wilft 
in  Wriothesley  to  go  on  pottering  at  his  amateur  pain 
ing  and  writing." 

Phoebe  allowing  her  scepticism  to  be  manifest.  Lad 
Dorothea  added,  "  I  know  that  you  will  not  misunde: 
stand  me,  Phoebe,  when  I  say  that  I  don't  reckon  fAc 
Wriothesley*s  line,  any  more  than  scholarship  or  phil< 
sophy.     I  don't  underrate  art  and  learning;  but  whi 
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noblemen  are  here  to  do  seems  to  me  to  be,  not  to 
pamt,  or  construe,  or  speculate,  but  to  live." 

"  I  think  you  are  right,  Lady  Dorothea,"  Phoebe  cor- 
roborated shrewdly ;  "  I  am  siure  it  would  not  have 
suited  papa  at  all  if  the  Earl  had  thought  fit  to  paint  his 
own  walls  with  his  own  hands,  instead  of  giving  a  com- 
mission, which,  papa  has  oflen  said,  was  the  making  of 
him  as  a  professional  artist." 

"It  is  very  good  in  your  father  to  say  so,  and,  I  ima- 
gine, no  more  than  just  There  are  patrons  whose 
province  it  is  to  give  their  thousands  of  pounds  for 
Raphaels;  and  there  are  painters  whose  province  it  is 
to  paint  Madonna  di  San  Sistas  and  Leo  Tenths.  I  never 
saw  an  advantage  gained  by  confounding  provinces. 
Wriothesley  might  do  something  with  the  press.  I  don't 
<ieny  that ;  but  men  like  your  cousin,  Frank  Hall,  have 
always  had  a  monopoly  of  it,  though  a  Lord  Strangford 
may  cut  in  occasionally.  Altogether,  I  don't  know  that 
he  could  make  much  of  it,  without  the  entire  confidence 
of  the  public  on  party  questions, — ^to  expect  which  would 
he  the  next  thing  to  hoping  for  a  prodigy." 

"  But  Lord  Wriothesley  has  already  gained  the  confi- 
dence of  all,"  suggested  Phoebe. 

"Perhaps  in  Wellfield;  but  that's  not  the  whole 
world,  Phoebe,"  her  ladyship  resumed.  "  And  now  that 
Wriothesley  is  of  age,  he  ought  to  marry  soon ;  but  I  am 
aftaid  he  is  crotchety  on  that  point  also.  There  is  no- 
body spoken  of  for  him  but  our  cousin.  Miss  Dugdale  of 
ftunmerley.  You  know  Summerley  might  go  in  with  the 
Dorsetshire  estates;  and^Lady  Anna  Maria  Dudley  swc- 
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ceeds  to  her  maternal  grandfather's  Gloucestershire  pr 
perty.  Of  course,  this  is  in  confidence.  But  com 
Phoebe,  I  must  hear  more  of  your  concerns.  What 
that  story  about  Mr  Wooler  ?  I  am  not  going  to  let  y( 
off  with  telling  me  nothing  of  it,  when  I  have  told  y( 
nearly  all  the  news,  the  plans,  and  the  hopes  of  Brocl 
cotes.  I  heard  of  it  when  we  were  down  at  Richmor 
for  Easter,  and  everybody  approved  of  it.  I  was  vei 
happy  on  your  account ;  only  I  thought,  Phoebe,  whe 
we  were  such  friends,  it  would  have  been  no  more  tha 
my  due  if  I  had  got  the  first  hint  of  it  from  yourself." 

Phoebe  had  made  up  her  mind  that  the  conversatio 
would  come  to  this,  and  had  braced  herself  to  endure  i 
The  Brockcotes  family  held  it  as  their  undeniable  pri^ 
lege  that  they  should  receive  all  the  Wellfield  gossi 
seeing  that  it  concerned  their  town,  which,  like  Louis  tl 
Great's  States-General,  was  themselves  ;  and  they  usua 
had  it  fresher  and  fuller  than  it  was  to  be  had  in  t 
market  on  the  market  day,  or  over  the  bank  counters, 
in  Miss  Manning's  worsted  shop,  or  in  the  Medlars*  d- 
ing-room,  or  in  Miss  Rowe's  drawing-room.  Still,  it  v* 
exceedingly  vexatious  to  Phoebe  Paston  to  have  tl 
foolish,  false  report  brought  up  against  her  the  very  thi 
day  after  her  return  to  Wellfield,  and  cast  in  her  face 
Lady  Dorothea  at  Brockcotes. 

"There  is  no  story.  Lady  Dorothea,"  Phoebe,  mai 
tained,  flushing  deeply  :  "  nothing  but  a  bit  of  tattle  fro 
Folksbridge,  and  the  idle  repetition  of  some  silly,  m 
chievous  jesting  of  my  cousins." 
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"So  they  have  time  to  tattle — the  busy,  solid  traders 
of  Folksbridge,  and  the  cousins  are  not  out-and-out  nice. 
I  am  bad  enough  to  take  a  little  comfort  from  this,  be- 
cause you  belong,  by  right,  to  Wellfield  and  Brockcotes ; 
and  I  don't  wish  you  to  be  prematurely  suborned  away 
from  us  by  the  terribly  pushing,  irresistible  Folksbridge 
people,  Wlien  you  have  married  a  Wellfield  man,  it  will 
be  soon  enough — eh,  Phoebe  1  I  must  say  the  match 
sounded  everything  that  was  desirable.  A  painter  like 
your  father,  his  old  friend,  a  native  of  Wellfield,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  with  the  prospect  of  rendering  you  one  of 
the  richest  women  in  great  rising  Folksbridge — ^perhaps 
the  mayor's  wife.     What  would  you  have  more  ? " 

"Lady  Dorothea,  I  wonder  to  hear  you  ! "  exclaimed 
I^hoebe,  indignantly.  "  Do  you  call  it  fair  to  class  me 
^ith  a  man  twenty  years  older  than  myself — old  enough 
to  have  been  papa's  friend  and  contemporary,  yet  a  man 
^ho  cannot  settle,  who  has  never  ended  what-  the 
Gennans  call  his  WancUrlehre^  I  believe  never  will  end 
^t,with  an  old  mother  who  calls  me  a  presumptuous, 
interloping  chit,  and  looks  down  on  me,  though  she  her- 
self was  nothing  better  than  a  yeoman's  daughter ; — a 
^an  that  I  never  thought  of  or  spoke  to,  except  as  an 
old  Wellfield  friend,  meeting  him,  as  I  did,  at  Folks- 
bridge  ; — a  painter,  too,  and  an  old  friend  of  papa's !  I 
^d  not  think  that  you  would  speak  as  if  you  were  mer- 
cenary, Lady  Dorothea ;  and  it  is  a  great  shame  of  any 
person  either  to  tell  or  hear  such  stories." 

"  My  dear  Phoebe,  you  go  on  piling  up  your  wrath  so 
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furiously  that — if  you  will  excuse  me — it  is  enough  of  it- 
self to  make  one  suspicious/'  argued  Lady  Dorothea, 
with  provoking  intrepidity  and  candour.  "  What  does  it 
matter  that  you  haven't  thought  of  the  man  till  you  were 
asked  to  think  of  him  ?  It  is  the  man's  part  to  think  of 
you,  and  they  say  he  has  done  it  to  purpose.  I  wonder 
the  connexion  has  not  been  suggested  before ;  but  mar- 
riage is  more  of  an  accident  with  you  than  where  there 
are  other  than  private  interests  to  weigh  and  account  for. 
You  are  going  to  marry  the  man,  and  not  his  mother ; 
and  although  it  would  be  vastly  more  becoming  and 
agreeable  if  she  were  thoroughly  content  and  cordial,  no 
doubt  her  son,  whose  business  it  is,  will  succeed  in  bring- 
ing her  round  in  a  little  time.'' 

"I  protest,  Lady  Dorothea,  you  are  cruel  in  thus 
teasing  me  about  one  so  much  older  than  myself,"  was 
all  Phoebe  could  say. 

"  My  child,"  her  ladyship  went  on,  unflinchingly,  "  to 
speak  of  a  man*s  being  too  old  to  be  a  husband  and  the 
head  of  a  family  at  forty !  We  don't  call  fifty  old ;  and 
Mrs  Bald,  who  is  neN-er  mistaken,  calculated  Mr  Woolei^s 
age  to  be  ten  years  less.  It  is  more  absurd  than  mak- 
ing a  man's  ugliness  an  objection  to  marrying  hinL  I 
should  make  my  husband's  ugliness  my  ugliness,  and 
either  ne\*er  see  it  or  grow  \'aiQ  of  it ;  and  I  should  pre- 
fer an  interval  of  twenty  years  or  so  between  me  and  the 
man  I  was  to  call  lord  and  master,  that  I  might  be  the 
better  able  to  le^-erence  him.'* 

Ph<ebe  was  speechless  in  antagonism,  while  she  poo- 
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dered  the  flippancy  of  her  own  objection.  "  But,  Lady 
Dorothea,"  she  said  at  length,  "  you  will  allow  that,  ac- 
cording to  Debrdty  Lord  Fairchester  is  no  more  than 
twenty-seven,  and,  I  have  heard,  not  worse  looking  than 
a  heavy-featured  peer." 
Here  a  step  was  heard  in  the  corridor. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  LATIMER  FAMILY. 

|T  is  the  Earl,"  Lady  Dorothea  explained 
"  he  has  just  returned  from  quarter-sej 
sions,  and  from  making  up  his  book  fc 
the  races.  He  is  coming  to  show  h 
book  to  me.  The  Countess  tries  to  understand  i 
but  cannot  quite  make  it  out;  it  is  not  in  her  wa; 
No,  don't  think  of  running  away,  Phoebe.  He  wi 
like  to  meet  you,  and  to  inquire  for  Mr  Paston;  bi 
you  must  ,put  up  with  being  mistaken  in  the  first  plac 
for  every  one  of  the  half-dozen  young  ladies  roun 
Brockcotes." 

Lord  Exmoor  tapped  sharply,  and  followed  on  't\ 
back  of  his  tap.  "  Well,  Dorothea,  here  I  am  bac 
again — but  you  have  a  visitor.  Good  morning,  Mi: 
Maude — I  beg  your  pardon.  Lady  Anne  Maria.  I 
Jove,  I  'm  mistaken  a  second  time.  How  do  you  d 
Mrs  Hobhouse  1 " 
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"  Papa,"  remonstrated  Lady  Dorothea,  "  it  was  only 
the  young  ladies  that  I  engaged  Phoebe  Paston  to  sub- 
mit to  be  mistaken  for ;  if  you  are  to  go  on  blundering 
through  all  the  matrons  of  your  acquaintance,  I  have 
done  with  you.  You  must  be  provided  with  your  own 
apologies." 

The  Earl  was  now  considerably  over  fifty,  tall,  with  a 
stoop,  rendered  worse  by  the  family  shortsightedness 
which  Lady  Dorothea  had  deplored,  and  by  a  fancy  for 
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peering  through  the  world  without  spectacles,  only  stick- 
ing his  glass  into  his  eye  on  an  extremity.  He  had  thin 
dark  hair,  which,  both  on  his  head  and  his  cheeks, 
looked  as  if  it  had  not  stamina  enough  in  it  to  undergo 
a  change  to  iron  gray,  but  would  "  wede  away "  with 
years.  He  had  a  protruding  forehead,  sunken,  blinking 
eyes,  the  lower  part  of  the  face  being  slightly  projecting, 
owing  to  the  full,  loosish  lips,  and  round  chin.  It  was 
an  inquisitive,  rather  than  an  intellectual  face — kindly, 
somewhat  sensuous,  yet  not  without  elements  of  mingled 
weakness  and  stubbornness  in  it  And  his  figure  was  by 
^0  means  commanding.  Indeed,  had  the  face  or  the 
figure  belonged  to  an  ordinary  man — had  not  both  had 
legibly  written  on  them,  "  I  am  Charles  Aubrey  Latimer, 
^1  of  Exmoor,  gifted  with  great  territorial  sway  for  good 
or  evil,  capable  of  mending  or  marring,  in  some  degree, 
the  well-being  and  happiness  of  thousands  of  my  fellow- 
creatures,**  he  would  not  have  stood  conspicuously  out 
from  the  multitude.  As  it  was,  the  consciousness  of 
Ws  position,  with  the  culture  of  birth  and  breeding, 
gave  an  air  of  ease  and  nower  to  the  good-natuied,  'weW- 
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disposed  nobleman,  which  sat  not  ungracefully  upon 
him. 

But  Lady  Dorothea  had  not  spoken  of  the  family 
history  without  her  host  Lord  Exmoor  had  been  con- 
tent to  stand  in  the  first  rank  of  country  gentleman,  be- 
cause he  had  not  felt  himself  qualified  for  an3rthing 
greater.  The  Latimers,  like  the  Grosvenors,  the  Fitz- 
williams,  and  the  domestic  branch  of  the  Spensers,  (ac- 
cording to  recent  authority,)  had  been,  upon  the  whple, 
notably  virtuous,  while  they  had  fallen  far  short  of  the 
scornful  magnificence  of  the  Cavendishes,  the  killing 
wit  of  the  Stanhopes,  and  the  industry  and  aplomb  of  the 
Russells.  Still,  there  had  been  no  want  of  family  devotion 
and  ambition  in  the  race ;  and  it  had  been  unostenta- 
tiously fostered  and  developed  until  the  great  man  who, 
according  to  Lady  Dorothea,  had  been  waited  for  during 
**  two  hundred  years,"  had  become  the  craving  and  the 
necessity  of  the  house. 

"Miss  Paston,  I  declare,  I  should  not  have  known 
you,"  averred  the  Earl.  ^*  So  grown — ^what,  not  grown, 
Dorothea  1  then  it  must  be  improved,  solely  and  wholly 
improved.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  home  again,  I  am 
.always  glad  to  see  all  the  Wellfield  young  people  about 
the  place  when  I  am  down ;  looks  more  like  home  to 
a  family  man,  eh  1  But,  Miss  Paston,  you  are  going  to 
show  all  the  young  ladies  the  example  of  taking  flight 
from  Wellfield, — my  lady  here  among  the  rest,  although 
she  has  the  advantage  of  you  by  a  few  months,  and.  is 
your  godmother  to  boot  Fie  I  irreverence  to  god- 
mothers is  clean  against  the  Catechism,  and  if  I  were 
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you,  Dolly,  I  should  look  sharp  and  pull  caps  with  her 
at  least,  not  to  be  left  in  the  lurch  in  this  improper 
fashion.     But  it  is  all  right  when  it  is  a  Wellfield  man 
that  is  concerned,"  his  lordship  changed  his  tone  and 
took  to  encouragement  of  his  townswoman,  but  in  his 
serious  commendation,  as  in  his  jesting  banter,  equally 
unobservant  of  Phoebe's  burning  cheeks.    "  Good  painter, 
they  tell  me.     Remember  when  he  was  quite  a  young 
man,  and  the  question  was  whether  it  was  he  or  Paston 
who  should  render  us  famous.     Wooler  had  the  start  then, 
but  your  father  won  the  race,  married  at  twenty  or  so, 
and  stuck  in ;  while  Wooler  had  two  strings  to  his  bow 
—not  a  bad  thing  for  peace  of  mind  and  enjoyment,  but, 
as  I  have  heard,  spoils  a  man  for  a  profession.     How- 
ever, better  late  than  never;  and  we  will  see  what  a 
score  of  years  and  the  study  of  a  dozen  schools  and 
countries  have  done.     What  is  Paston  about  just  now, 
J^ymphs  or  milkmaids,  old  men  or  babies,  classic  English 
or  rowdy-towdyism  1  " 

"He  is  busy  with  a  Belinda^  my  lord,"  Phoebe  hastened 
to  mform  the  Earl. 

"  Well,  Miss  Paston,  I  '11  look  in  and  see  him  one  ot 

these  days,  and  I  *11  bring  a  purchaser  to  him  when  Lord 

Fairchester  comes.      He  has  not  got  his  galleries  full 

again.      The   late    Marquis — ^not  to  mince  matters — 

brought  a  whole  lot  of  Van  Somers  and  Canalettos  to  the 

hammer  when  he  happened  to  be  more  than  commonly 

out  of  spare   cash,   leaving — bare  walls  behind   him. 

Wriothesley,  with  his  dilettantism,  is  savage  when  he  speaks 

of  it,  not  considering,  clever  boy  as  he  is,  that  \\.  \s  axv 
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ill  wind  which  blows  nobody  good,  especially  after 
savings  of  a  long  minority.  Oh  !  by  the  by,  Wriothe 
hob-nobbed  with  a  cousin  of  yours,  a  newspaper  fel 
on  the  Danube.  Dangerous  fellows  the  newspj 
fellows  now-a-days,  much  more  so  than  formerly.  C 
are  more  birds  of  prey  than  rooks,  I  take  it.  You  kr 
rooks,  solemn  and  harmless  if  you  don't  spite  'em,  i 
to  be  the  only  birds  that  sought  an  airing  in  G 
Street  Better  speak  the  owls  fair  if  you  want  pe 
either  at  your  own  fireside  or  in  the  hunting  field  or 
house.  Miss  Paston.  But  that  is  not  the  reason 
we  are  to  have  Mr  Hall  down  here ;  upon  my  hor 
it  is  not,"  protested  the  Earl,  looking  a  Httle  shee' 
at  his  own  blunder.  "  Lord  Wriothesley  was  very  ni 
taken  with  him,  and  very  much  indebted  to  him  w 
his  boat  came  to  grief  somewhere  between  this  and 
Isle  of  Serpents.  The  Countess  and  I  are  grati 
I  hope,  and  are  delighted  to  show  our  gratitude 
addition  to  the  high  regard  which  we  have  always  er 
tained  for  Paston,  which,  in  fact,  he  is  entitled  to  ] 
for  at  our  hands,  and  which  we  have  great  pleasur< 
extending  to  Wooler  and  every  one  connected  with  ] 
father.     Permit  me  to  assure  you  of  this.  Miss  Pasto 

As  for  Phoebe  :  sitting  before  Lord  Exmoor,  she 
too  hurt  and  angry  at  heart,  at  the  perpetual  recurn 
of  allusions  to  Mr  Wooler,  to  attempt  to  contradict 
Earl,  prepossessed  as  he  seemed  to  be  in  favour  of 
connexion. 

It  w^  a  greater  relief  than  Phoebe  could  have  imagi 
when  the  gong  sounded  for  lundieoii,  axvd  ?»Vi^  Vv^.d  k 
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with  Lady  Dorothea  to  the  Countess,  certain  that  the 
latter  would  not  assail  her  with  Barty  Wooler. 

The  Countess  was  the  unpopular  member  of  the 
Exmoor  family.  She  had  been  an  heiress — the  Latimers 
having  married  heiresses,  more  or  less,  for  centuries. 
It  was  a  provision  made  incumbent  on  them  by  their 
hereditary  liberality,  which  was  not  lavishness,  because 
there  was  no  prodigaHty  in  their  blood.  But  the  Latimers 
had  a  traditional  mode  of  doing  business,  which  was 
rather  peculiar  to  them.  They  were  not  prodigal,  but 
open-handed — an  expensive  characteristic,  perhaps  more 
so  than  the  other,  when  there  is  a  rebound  to  miserli- 
ness every  now  and  then  as  a  stop-gap.  At  the  same 
time  there  had  been  no  corresponding  largeness  of  saga- 
city and  enterprise  in  opening  up  new  sources  of  wealth. 
The  family  had  not  been  statesmen  accumulating  un- 
counted treasure  by  their  venaHty ;  nor  had  they  grown 
richer  and  richer  by  allowing  wealth  to  have  its  outlet 

• 

m  trade,  in  addition  to  breadth  of  territory  or  length 
of  pedigree.  The  Latimers,  not  showing  these  faculties, 
had  no  resource  but  to  marry  heiresses. 

It  was  from  the  Countess  that  Lady  Dorothea  and  Lord 
Wriothesley  inherited  their  low  stature.  The  Earl  was 
only  inclined  to  be  weak  and  shaky  on  the  legs,  and, 
when  he  did  not  hold  himself  upright,  to  be  shambling 
in  his  gait  The  Countess  was  a  withered  little  woman 
of  middle  age,  looking  as  if  she  might  have  been  put 
away  in  a  bandbox,  although  when  she  was  in  high  dress 
she  made  good  her  right  to  wear  the  renowned  Exmoot 
necklace  of  brilliants.    She  was  naturally  reserved,  2lt\3l 
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her  defective  hearing  rendered  her  still  quieter.  The 
Wellfield  people  had  a  theory  that  she  was  inordinatel> 
proud.  Though  Phoebe  had  gone  to  Brockcotes  froin 
her  childhood,  she  could  not  say  anything  for  or  againsi 
the  theory.  All  that  she  was  sure  of  was,  that  the  Coun- 
tess had  an  unfortunate  and  unenviable  power  of  holding 
people  who  did  not  belong  to  her  immediate  family  circle 
at  arm's  length — dangling  them,  as  it  were,  by  the  ver> 
tips  of  the  fingers,  and  contriving  to  pour  upon  them  at  the 
same  time,  quite  unintentionally,  a  depressing  shower  o 
cold  water.  Phoebe  had  got  over  her  own  childish  terror  o 
the  Countess,  and  fully  believed  that  Lady  Exmoor  wishec 
well,  in  a  repressed,  self-contained  way,  to  her  and  al- 
the  world.  But  she  could  not  get  over  feeling  stiff,  stupid, 
and  uncomfortable  in  the  Countess's  company.  On  the 
other  hand,  and  as  if  to  compensate  for  the  public  slight 
Lady  Exmoor^s  family  were  excessively  attached  to  her. 
and  owned  her  influence  to  an  overweening  extent  Such 
men  as  the  Earl  are  good  husbands,  both  from  principle 
and  incHnation;  but  he  consulted  the  Countess  con- 
stantly, and  adopted  her  views  before  those  of  any  othei 
person,  even  of  the  cherished  son  and  heir,  who  had  a 
vested  interest  in  his  father's  more  important  undertak 
ings.  Lord  Wriothesley  had  relinquished  his  proposec 
adventures  at  the  Antipodes,  largely  to  satisfy  the  Coun 
tess;  and  every  one  who  knew  them  was  aware  tha 
Lady  Dorothea,  with  her  quaint  sententiousness  am 
indefatigable  spirit,  was  dfevoted  to  her  mother. 

Phoebe  found  the  Countess  engaged  in  needlework 
Lady  Exmoor,  besides  a  talent  for  silence,  had  a  talen 
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for  embroidery,  which,  with  its  demands  on  patient 
application  and  elaborate  design  and  execution,  is  out  of 
keeping  with  a  hurrying,  distraught  age.  She  had  taken 
up  as  a  congenial  task  what  Lady  Dorothea  was  tempted 
to  compare  to  weaving  ropes  of  sand — the  great  Exmoor 
Countess's  drawing-room  hangings,  which  had  been  in 
process  from  the  date  of  the  South-Sea  scheme.  Learned 
embroideresses  still  living  could  tell,  by  tracing  the  new 
stitches  and  the  substitutions  of  new;  flowers — such  as 
hollyhocks  for  tiger  lilies — when  each  countess  had  taken 
the  vanguard  as  a  blooming  bride,  and  when  she  had 
relinquished  the  dilatory  needle  as  a  faded  dowager. 
Lady  Dorothea  thanked  her  stars  that  she  would  never 
be  Countess  of  Exmoor,  to  be  forced  to  put  her  hand  to 
the  work,  and  drop  it  wearily,  unfinished,  to  her  successor. 
I^hoebe  had  associated  these  shroud-like  folds  of  silk  and 
unfading  flowers  with  the  Countess  ever  since'  she  was 
first  introduced  to  the  great  lad/s  presence;  and  although 
she  had  seen  the  Gobelin  tapestry  and  the  achievements 
of  Flemish  weavers  in  the  interval,  she  continued  to 
respect  the  Countess's  hangings  almost  as  much  as  the 
peeress's  coronet  which  Lady  Exmoor  had  worn  when 
she  walked  at  the  Queen's  coronation.  Yet  Phoebe  no 
more  expected  to  witness  the  Countess's  hangings  fin- 
ished and  in  common  use,  than  she  expected  to  see  the 
Countess  in  her  coronet  and  necklace  driving  her  ponies 

§ 

along  the  streets  of  Wellfield. 

Lady  Exmoor  greeted  Phoebe  willingly,  but  with  an 
effort,  which  made  itself  so  felt  as  to  render  it  difficult  for 
Phoebe  to  reply  to  her.    Her  Ladyship  invited  Phoebe 
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to  accompany  the  party  to  luncheon  with  a  still  gre 
eflfort,  and  saw  that  the  girl  was  made  comfortable  ^ 
such  a  crowning  eflfort  that  it  became  a  great  trial 
Phoebe  to  swallow  a  morsel  Indeed  it  was  a  marvc 
her  that  Lord  Exmoor  and  Lady  Dorothea  could 
their  mutton  and  chicken,  asparagus,  Stilton  cheese, 
Queen  Claudes,  and  drink  their  Madeira  and  milk,  • 
so  much  equanimity. 

Phoebe  was  not  sorry  to  take  leave,  and  traverse  sl, 
the  Wellfield  avenue,  pondering  on  the  Exmoor  rea( 
of  marrying  well;  on  the  family  understanding  which 
destined  Lady  Dorothea  for  the  Marquis  of  Fairchei 
although  the  couple  had  hardly  met  since  they  t 
children ;  on  the  great  things  Lord  Wriothesley  wa; 
do;  and,  above  all,  on  the  trouble  of  her  youth — 
hard  it  was,  because  Barty  Wooler,  a  Bohemian  bach< 
chose  to  be  impertinent  and  foolish,  that  everybody 
eluding  her  father  and  Lady  Dorothea,  should  be 
infatuated  and  cruel  as  to  take  notice  of  the  abi 
extravagance,  and  look  upon  it  as  an  excellent  mate 
prospect.  It  was  a  sorry  end  to  the  pleasant  day 
her  first  intercourse  with  the  artist  in  Folksbridge. 
there  is  many  a  sorry  end  to  a  fair  beginning,  as  Ph< 
ruefully  realised  when  the  tangle  of  her  maiden  me( 
tion  refused  to  be  dissipated  even  by  the  sight  of 
fallow  deer — attractive  and  graceful  beyond  compar 
to  those  who  do  not  know  the  wild,  startled  nob 
of  the  antlered  heads  of  the  red  deer,  as  they  look 
of  the  mist  on  the  mountain  sides,  and  show  themse 
fpr  a  moment  before  their  fleet  Vvoofe  s^utiv  the  heatl: 
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[OTHER,  I  should  like  you  to  have  Paston's 
wife  and  daughter  here  while    I   am   at 
home.    Paston  never  goes  out  himself,  and 
he  is  busy  just  now,  but  the  women  of  the 
family  might  come,  if  you  have  no  objection." 

Barty  Wooler  said  these  words  abruptly,  as  he  walked 
up  and  down  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  his  mother*s 
parlour,  which  looked  very  much  as  if  it  were  a  cage, 
and  he  a  creature  half-tamed.  Yet  he  was  stout  of 
limb,  and  fair  of  face — full  of  healthy,  hardy  philosophy 
and  good  humour.  There  was  no  womanish  intoler- 
ance about  him,  although  when  driven  to  express  him- 
self in  Dr  Johnson's  "  Well  no,  sir,"  he  would  set  a  face 
oi  iron  to  his  opponents.  "  Pure  in  body,  and  noble  in 
soul,''  yet  he  had  that  peculiar  restiveness  and  restless- 
Jiess  of  temper  by  which  the  best-conditioned  Saxoxv  m?:^ 
^capable  of  shewing  his  descent  from  the  Sea  Dogs. 
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"  And  why  should  I  have  that  poor,  fretting  creature, 
and  her  fine  stuck-up  miss  of  a  daughter  in  my  house  at 
this  time  of  day,  son  Barty?  They  haven't  asked  my 
price  all  these  years,  and  we  owe  them  nothing.  And 
what  has  come  over  Caleb  Paston  that  he  cannot  go 
out  ?  I  have  no  wish  to  see  his  lantern-jaws ;  but  has 
he  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs  or  his  wits,  or  is  it  only  that 
my  gentleman  has  grown  so  mighty  grand  ?" 

Thus  Mrs  Wooler  directly  questioned  her  son,  with 
an  overwhelming  directness,  that  brooked  no  inter- 
ruption. 

It  was  "  like  son,  like  mother,"  in  their  case.  Only, 
the  strong  will  and  racy  tongue,  which  had  enabled 
Judith  Clay,  the  yeoman's  daughter,  to  captivate  Clerk 
Wooler,  the  delicate  curate,  were  traits  which  in  the 
son  had  been  refined  and  mellowed  by  education  and 
contact  with  the  world.  The  mother  was  left  unmis- 
takably the  yeoman's  daughter  still,  while  the  sen,  with 
his  father's  aesthetic  bent  grafted  on  his  mother's  vigor- 
ous constitution,  was  as  unmistakably  a  professional 
man  and  a  gentleman. 

"  Perhaps  because  I  don't  care  to  bear  malice, 
mother,"  Barty  replied  to  his  mother's  first  question, 
as  he  pulled  his  reddish  beard. 

"  You  haven't  borne  malice,  Barty  Wooler;  you've 
shown  that  plain  enough,  and  long  enough,  already  ;  and 
if  ever  there  was  a  dirty  dog's  trick  " 

"  Hush,  say  no  more  about  it,  mother,"  Barty  inter- 
rupted her  hastily.  "You  never  mentioned  the  affair 
to  any  one  in  Wellfield?"  he  added  in  a  more  anxious 
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tone.    "Now  did  you,  mother?    Think,  and   tell  me, 
for  it 's  important  I  should  know,"  he  insisted. 

"  Do  you  think  I  would  go  to  mention  such  a  thing, 
son  Barty  ?  "  Mrs  Wooler  promptly  replied.  "  Think  ye 
I  would  tell  how  my  boy  had  been  fooled  by  a  knave  ? 
Little  good  that  would  do.  I  knew  a  trick  worth  two 
of  it  I  have  waited  to  see  how  long  cheatery  would 
take  to  choke  a  man,  and  when  pride  would  have  a 
fall" 

"Easy,  mother,  easy,"  enjoined  Barty,  with  a  gleam 
of  mingled  vexation  and  humour.  "  You  don't  think 
so  little  pf  what  I  Ve  done,  and  what  I  Ve  come  to, 
as  to  be  spiteful  at  this  date,  and  against  a  man  like 
Paston  too.  Why,  there  was  no  great  loss  suffered. 
I  tell  you,  I  never  could  have  submitted  and  deferred 
to  my  lord  and  patron  as  he  has  done.  To  a  certainty 
I  should  have  broken  with  Brockcotes,  and  been  on 
the  world  within  six  months  after  my  promotion." 

"  There  was  great  harm  done.  You  need  not  think 
to  come  over  me  with  silly  nonsense,"  Mrs  Wooler 
rejoined.  "The  theft — for  it  was  barefaced  robbery, 
as  well  as  deceit — did  you  a  world  of  harm  when 
there  was  never  a  thought  but  what  was  innocent  in 
your  head." 

**  Well,  mother,  if  you  '11  believe  me,  it 's  wiser  to  let 
%6nes  be  bygones." 

But  Mrs  Wooler  would  not  be  put  down  yet :  "  *  Have 
in  Caleb  Paston,  mother;  he's  an  old  charity  school 
boy,  and  a  deal  poorer  than  me;'  or,  'Let  me  halve 
uncle  Jonathan's  paints  with  Caleb,   for  it  is  a  cruel 
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shame  to  see  so  clever  a  drawer  working  with  sv 
beastly  colours/  was  your  constant  cry,  my  lad.  ] 
ought  to  have  been  banished,  if  not  hanged  a 
quartered,  for  the  evil  he  returned  you  for  good, 
wrecked  you,  say  what  you  will;  it  unsettled  you 
many  a  year  and  day  afterwards.  Careless  as  y 
make  yourself  seem,  it  put  ill-blood  into  your  he 
where  your  native  place  and  your  fellow-townsmen  w< 
concerned.  Don't  your  own  mother  know  you?  do 
she  know  there  *s  niore  body  of  you  for  devilry  or 
your  blood  is  poisoned  than  in  a  sorry  knave  of 
Caleb  Paston  ten  times  over?  It  was  God's  mer 
and  a  righteous  upbringing,  and  coming  of  a  good  ki 
on  both  sides  of  the  house,  that  kept  you  from  devil 
Barty.  But  you  have  never  halted  from  then  till  no 
you  have  never  sat  down  doggedly  to  show  folk  wl 
you  were  made  of,  but  have  kept  roving  over  land  . 
sea,  a  rolling  stone  for  the  best  of  your  days,  till  .i 
too  late  ever  to  be  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  where  y 
ought  to  have  been.*' 

'  Here  Mrs  Wooler  paused  through  sheer  breathle 
ness  j  but  as  Barty  did  not  speak,  and  only  looked 
her  with  rueful  deprecation,  she  went  on : — 

"  Ay,  I  know  it 's  too  late.  Were  it  not  for  my  < 
uncles,  the  Clays,  and  their  fortune,  that  you  ne 
gained  or  helped  to  gain  a  penny  of,  my  big  man,  y 
would  have  ended  nothing  but  a  poor,  stuck-in-l: 
flighty  fool  of  an  artist,  down  to  the  very  superscripti 
on  your  gravestone."       " 

"  Like  enough,   mother,   like  enough ;    aivj    wh( 
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would  have  been  the  mighty  misfortune?"  argued 
Barty,  with  a  ^little  of  the  bluster  occasioned  by  the 
taste  of  sour  grapes  between  the  teeth.  "If  I  ever 
believed  in  such  rubbish  as  fame  and  glory,  it  looks 
a  whole  hundred  years  back  when  I  try  to  recall  it 
If  I  have  not  done  my  duty  as  I  ought,  and  have  disap- 
pointed you,  I  hope  that  I  may  yet  atone,"  he  added 
in  a  lower  and  sadder  tone. 

"I  don't  complain,  boy,"  his  mother  contradicted 
him;  "you've  been  a  good  son  to  me  always, — no 
mistake  about  that.  It  goes  against  the  grain  for 
either  you  or  me  to  care  to  stand  in  dead  men's  shoes, 
but  you  *11  be  the  richest  man  in  Folksbridge  yet,  that 
will  you ;  and  then  you  may  follow  art  after  your  own 
cranky,  roaming  fashion,  and  not  be  a  loser  in  your 
pocket  leastways.  But  to  think  that,  of  your  own  free 
will,  you  should  cross  that  Haman's  threshold,  as  you 
told  me  you  did  last  night,  is  what  I  term  not  natural, 
and  what  I  don't  like." 

"  Now,  listen  a  moment,  mother  " 

But  before  Barty  could  say  another  word,  his  mother 
was  off  again :  **  I  don't  care  what  you  would  persuade 
me,  my  lad ;  it  isn't  for  nothing  that  you  show  yourself 
mean-spirited.    But  it 's  hard ;  looks  as  if  you  were  given 
over  to  a  strong  delusion  to  believe  a  lie.     I  cannot 
understand  it;  to  be  made  a  cat's-paw  and  stepping- 
stone  once  was  bad  enough,  but  to  be  so  a  second 
fime,  and  at  your  age,  Barty,- and  for  a  girll    I  de- 
clare her  face  is  as  brown  as  if  I  had  smeajped  it  out 
of  my  sugar-can,  like  they  smear  the  mul^toes  in  the 
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Indies;  and  she  mince,  minces  her  words  like  any 
affected  boarding-school  miss.  But  she  Jias  come  from 
the  boarding-school,  in  course,  or,  as  good  as  that,  from 
her  grand  uncle's  at  Folksbridge,  whom  the  brothers 
Clay  could  buy  up,  lodge  and  carriage  and  all,  and  not 
know  themselves  a  bit  the  poorer." 

"  Fie,  mother,  I  have  scarce  patience  to  hear  you." 

"  But  I  speak  truth,  son  Barty,"  Mrs  Wooler  went  on ; 
"  she  turns  back  the  wisps  of  her  hair,  that  lass  of 
Paston's,  and  sets  up  her  moon  of  a  face  as  if  she  had 
nothing,  better  given  her  to  copy  than  some  trollop  of  an 
immodest,  light-living  play-actor.  Lady  Dorothy,  up  at 
Brockcotes,  has  spoilt  the  girl,  that 's  what  it  is.  She 
has  had  her  up  as  a  humble  companion  and  toad-eater, 
and  has  left  her  a  miserable  effigy  of  a  great  lady  of  her 
kind,  or  of  a  fool  of  a  lad/s  maid  like  Anne  Thorpe's 
niece." 

Barty  had  striven  to  carry  out  his  resolution  of  being 
easy  under  his  mother^s  roughr  and  trying  attack.  \  So 
far  he  had  vindicated  a  man's  provoking  sense  of  cool 
superiority  and  command  of  temper.  He  had  raised  his 
eye-brows,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  even  laughed 
•''..  t\qht  at  the  thought  of  the  brown  face  smeared  as 
'  -'jv;-  smear  the  mulattoes  in  the  Indies."  But  at 
1.'  .  J  own  face,  massive  and  bronzed  by  exposure 
aiif.'  the  extremes  of  climate,  contracted  and  gloomed 
while  he  said  slowly,  as  if  it  were  a  warning  which  he 
desired  should  be  laid  to  heart : — 

"This  is  too  bad,  mother,  you  are  going  a  great  deal 
too  far.    ifx/ou  do  not  wish  to  oblige  me  by  inviting 
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Mrs  and  Miss  Paston  to  your  house,  decline  to  do  so. 
You  are  mistress  here,  and  I  shall  take  good  care  not  to 
constrain  and  compel  you.  But  I  will  have  no  evil- 
speaking  where  innocent  people  are  concerned.  Mark 
me,  I  will  not  stay  to  be  a  party  to  it.  And  I  must  say 
it  isn't  like  you  to  be  guilty  of  it." 

MrsWooler  groaned  aloud  at  the  deliberate  expres- 
sion "innocent  people."  But  whether  propitiated,  or 
touched,  or  cowed,  she  all  at  once  became  meek  as  a 
lamb,  smoothed  her  black  apron,  and  asserted  in  a  tone 
of  injured  virtue — 

"No,  son  Barty,  I  am  not  mistress  here  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  my  son's  friends.     You  haven't  been  here  so 
often  all  these  years ;  and  I  haven't  had  so  many  oppor- 
tunities of  entertaining  strangers  for  you  as  to  be  tired 
out  yet    You  shall  have  what  company  you  like,  though 
it  should  be  chimney-sweeps,  or  the  horsemanship-troop 
in  the  race  week.     If  they  be  but  honest  at  the  present 
moment,  we  will  not  say  a  word  about  the  past.    You 
shan't  have  it  to  say  that  your  mother  stood  in  your 
way— not  though  it  be  over  her  head  and  heart  you  're 
going.    I  will  put  on  my  best  bonnet  and  shawl,  and 
go  and  do  myself  the  honour  of  calling'  for  Mr  Caleb 
Paston's  wife  and  daughter.      I  hope  I  shall  behave 
proper  before   such   fine  folk,  though   we   remember 
when  the  head  of  the  house  was  taken  from  the  gutter 
or  the  charity-school,  only  too  glad  to  sit  at  our  fireside 
and  borrow  your  leavings.     I  suppose  he  thought  them 
a//  your  leavings,  Barty ;  we  '11  give  him  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt ;  and  I  hope  I  know  what  is  due  both  to 
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their  house,  and  mine,  as  well  as  to  keep  a  civil  tongue 
in  my  head  when  I'm  among  high  gentry  as  I  never 
was  accustomed  to,  and  not  affront  you  on  your  old 
mother's  account." 

Mrs  Wooler  was  in  a  huff  again,  and  whisked  out  of 
the  room  in  as  great  a  heat  as  her  portly  person  and 
stiff  joints  could  admit 

Barty  Wooler  looked  after  her  with  conflicting  feelings 
— amusement,  annoyance,  and  the  gratification  of  a  point 
gained  struggling  for  mastery  in  his  comely  English  face. 
But  when  the  door  was  closed,  there  came  over  the  kindly 
countenance  the  look  it  had  worn  when  the  man  was 
driven  over  land  and  sea,  and  found  no  city  to  dwell  in, 
no  resting-place  where  it  was  worth  while  to  curb  his 
grudging,  growling  fastidiousness — that  look  of  chronic 
doubt  and  dreary  incredulity,  of  impatience,  and  disgust, 
which,  once  settled  on  an  Englishman's  face,  the  palm 
is  wrested  from  his  sound  judgment,  and  the  patient 
islander  becomes  renowned  among  his  continental 
brethren  as  the  most  impracticably  eccentric  and  sple- 
netic of  men. 

"The  old  lady  is  right,"  thought  Barty  Wooler 
moodily ;  **  my  schoolboy  friendship  for  Caleb  Paston 
and  what  it  led  to,  marred  what  I  might  have  been.  No 
great  thing  after  all,  I  dare  say ;  we  are  all  too  fond  of 
sounding  jeremiads  over  what  we  might  have  been,  even 
Paston  is  not  free  from  it,  as  I  saw  last  night;  and 
what  a  spare,  shy,  morose  subject  he  has  shrunk  and 
dried  into,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  prosperity !  his  wife, 
too,  a  peevish  cipher,  like  nothing  in  the  world  but  a 
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superannuated  canary.  —  But  Phoebe  is  worth  an  un- 
conditional surrender  of  arms  in  deadlier  feuds  than 
ours,  and  faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady.  Therefore 
I  go  in  for  my  mother  entertaining  the  Paston  woman- 
kind as  an  overture  in  form.  I  can  trust  the  old  woman 
not  to  show  the  rising  of  her  gorge  too  plainly.  She 
will  do  the  thing  handsomely  when  she  is  to  do  it  I 
shall  bring  her  round  in  time ;  I  have  no  fear  of  that, 
anymore  than  that  she  will  not  be  as  fond  of  Phoebe  for 
a  daughter  in  reality,  as  she  dislikes  her  for  a  daughter 
in  prospect  If  I  did  not  credit  this  much,  I  could 
hardly  take  it  upon  me  to  go  the  length  I  am  prepared 
to  go,  not  even  with  the  proverbial  blindness  of  passion. 
And  I  conclude  I  am  in  love,  with  the  desperate  mad- 
ness of  an  old  stager ;  so  that  in  one  sense  it  is  all  up 
with  me  if  I  don't  succeed.** 

Within  her  son's  recollection  Mrs  Wooler  had  always 
lived  in  the  same  small  house,  built  a  little  back  from  the 
High  Street  of  Wellfield.  It  was  separated  from  the 
street  by  a  mouldy  paved  court,  which  was  fenced  by  a 
low  wall,  parapet,  and  railing,  and  ornamented  with  a 
single  row  of  dropsical  mildewed  laburnums.  In  an 
artist's  inspiration,  Barty  had  improved  matters  by  a  free 

• 

importation  of  common  ferns,  which  lent  to  the  cellar- 
Jike  court  the  cool  depths  of  green  and  luxuriance  ot 
vegetation  that  belong  to  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
woodland  spring.  Even  a  pleasant  irregular  innovation 
of  this  kind  Mrs  Wooler  would  not  have  tolerated  from 
any  hand  less  privileged  than  her  son's. 
To  a  woman  brought  up  as  Mrs  Wooler  had  been, 
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in  the  space  and  liberty  of  a  great  farm-house,  her  en 
trance  into  this  Httle  home  at  the  commencement  of  th( 
single  year  of  Clerk  Wooler's  married  life,  was  an  entrance 
into  genteel  imprisonment;  yet  she  had  continued  ir 
it  throughout  her  long  widowhood,  preserving  th( 
superiority  of  its  slender  claim  to  retirement.  Thii 
she  did  at  first  by  heroic  motherly  struggles  for  th( 
child  Barty's  sake.  To  occupy  a  house  capped  anc 
crowned  even  with  a  row  of  dwindling,  pining  trees 
formed  an  important  item  in  settling  the  scale  of  socia 
rank  at  Wellfield.  In  other  respects  the  trees  were  of  n( 
account  to  anybody,  either  in  the  way  of  beauty  or  o 
use.  They  only  flowered  in  a  sickly,  straw-colourec 
fashion.  They  served  as  a  noted  resort  for  wasps  ii 
early  autumn,  while  their  poor  leaves  did  not  afford  Mr 
Wooler  a  shelter  from  the  profane  gaze  of  the  vulgai 
Indeed,  as  long  back  as  Barty's  memory  could  retail 
images,  it  had  held  that  of  his  mother  seen  througl 
these  branches,  her  head,  in  its  old-fashioned  lace  cap 
elevated  above  the  half  Venetian  blind.  It  was  a  higl 
head,  and  a  stiff  neck  of  its  kind,  not  the  less  so  tha 
a  slight  affection  of  palsy,  dating  from  a  considerabL 
number  of  years  back,  gave  it  a  tremulous  motion,  th< 
vibration  of  which  seemed  to  be  controlled  and  kep 
down,  as  it  were,  by  force  of  will. 

But  her  little  infirmity  did  not  impair  the  zest  with  whicl 

Mrs  Wooler  pursued  the  sole  excitement  of  her  life.     Thi 

was  looking  out  for,  catching  in  the  act,  and  condemninj 

to  summary  chastisement,  the  street  boys  who  chalkec 

her  wall  with  ofiTensive  caricatut^s  oi  "  ^V^^c^xxven"  anc 
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Mother  Hubbards ;  or  flung  up  their  caps  among  her 
scanty  boughs ;  or,  resting  their  message  baskets  on  her 
parapet,  swung  upon  her  railings.  It  was  not  that 
Mrs  Wooler  had  an  aversion  to  boys  in  the  abstract,  or 
that  she  could  not  put  up  with  them  better  than  with 
girls,  or  was  otherwise  than  liberal  to  them  in  an  aris- 
tocratical  way.  But  she  had  grand  ideas  of  discipline ; 
the  daughter  of  a  race  of  yeomen,  she  had  as  mortal  a 
hatred  to  trespassers  as  ever  was  exhibited  by  the  lords 
of  the  manor  whose  acres  her  father  had  tilled. 

The  laburnums  and  the  court,  moreover,  had  all 
along  been  part  of  Mrs  Wooler's  credentials.  Having 
obtained  these,  she  was  minded  not  to  part  with  them, 
but  to  hand  them  down  intact  to  her  child,  notwith- 
standing that  all  the  privilege  which  they  had  secured 
for  her  had  been  admittance  to  the  border-land  of  the 
better  society  of  Wellfield.  She  could  not  do  more 
than  keep  her  own  in  the  earlier  days  of  her  posses- 
sion, and  she  had  been  obliged  for  a  period  of  years 
to  eke  out  her  means  by  having  the  successors  of  Mr 
Wooler  as  lodgers,  and  by  working  for  her  uncles  the 
great  linendrapers  in  Folksbridge.  Then  she  was  re- 
lieved from  the  support  of  Barty,  and  received  assistance 
from  him  instead  of  giving  it  to  him.  At  last,  the 
old  bachelor  brothers  Clay  came  round,  after  having 
been  twice  so  deeply  offended  as  to  withdraw  their 
favour — first,  by  the  marriage  of  their  blooming  niece 
Judith  to  the  sickly,  scholarly  curate,  and  again,  by  Barty 
Wooler*s  taking  it  upon  him  to  make  his  own  cVvoic^  ol 
^professioD,  and  fixing  on  what  was  wont  to  be  con.- 
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sidered  the  unthrifty,  poverty-stricken  profession  of  ai^ 
artist. 

The  valuable  recipe  for  bringing  about  such  a  desirable 
result  was  simple,  and  might  be  often  used  effectually 
if  heirs  expectant  like  the  Woolers  could  but  follow 
it  in  its  grand  simplicity.  The  Clays  saw  that  the 
Woolers  went  their  own  way,  and,  without  the  Clays' 
favour,  were  strong  to  stint  or  to  starve  themselves.  So 
the  rich  uncles  grew  ashamed  •  of  their  own  t)rranny,  and 
learned  to  feel  some  respect  for  their  next  of  kin.  At  the 
same  time  the  progress  of  art  among  the  great  middle 
classes  was  beginning  to  be  felt  The  wealthy  old  men, 
influenced  by  the  common  tendency,  began  to  take  a 
little  pride  in  their  grand-nephew's  gracious  gift — in  his 
travels,  commissions,  and  achievements.  Indeed,  they 
felt  more  pride  than  his  mother,  for  she  pressed  her  lips 
together,  and  could  not  bring  herself  to  think  or  to  say 
that  her  son's  work  was  equal  to  his  neighbour's.  Thus 
it  came  about  that  the  Clays,  representatives  of  a  firm 
which  had  existed  for  three  quarters  of  a  century,  and 
which,  during  the  last  half-year,  had  turned  over  capital 
to  the  amoutit  of  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
openly  acknowledged  and  entered  into  particular  ar- 
rangements with  Barty  Wooler  as  their  heir. 


/ 


CHAPTER  VT. 

MRS  WOOLER  RECEIVES  HER  GUESTS. 

|T  was  a  characteristic  of  Mrs  Wooler,  that 
having  once  made  up  her  mind,  she  never 
lost  time.  So  she  at  once  made  her  way 
to  Wooers'  Alley.  Nor  did  she  fail  in 
"her  overture,  which  was  accepted,  with  only  the  affecta- 
tion of  a  demur  from  Mrs  Fasten.  • 

Men  and  women  are  constantly  finding  themselves 
on  the  verge  of  situations  which  they  never  expected  to 
fill.  To  the  helpless  chagrin  of  Phoebe,  she  saw  that 
she  would  have  to  make  her  first  appearance  with  her 
bother  at  an  evening  party,  in  the  laburnum-supported 
house  in  the  High  Street,  to  the  edification  of  the  Well- 
field  world. 

Mrs   Wooler    and    her    maid-servant,    Becky,   were 
engaged    all    the    day    in    preparing    for    the    party. 
The  event  was   improved   by  the  inauguration  oi  ^. 
thorough  cleansing  of  the  house,  from  garret  to  c^Wax, 
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It  is  doubtful  whether  this  was  done  with  a  grim  inten- 
tion of  making  Barty  pay  a  small  instalment  of  the  price 
of  his  folly,  or  as  a  practical  example  to  Becky  of  the 
duty  of  avoiding  whited  sepulchres — a  text  on  which 
Mrs  Wooler  was  prone  to  hold  forth.  As  she  finishec 
the  new  bag  for  the  onions  in  the  back  kitchen,  anc 
as  Becky  completed  the  scouring  beneath  her  bed,  Mn 
Wooler  excused  herself  for  any  irrelevancy  in  her  pre 
sent  preparations,  by  observing,  that  nobody  coulc 
tell  what  might  happen.  Thus  she  escaped  all  leisure 
for  fretting,  if  she  ever  fretted  over  what  was  inevitable. 

As  for  Becky,  who  was  cast  in  a  softer  mould  thar 
her  mistress,  and  could  have  prized^  few  minutes 
leisure,  she  had,  simultaneously  with  the  first  ring  o 
the  ^bell,  to  shake  herself  into  her  company  gown  witl 
a  gulp  of  haste,  and  to  poise  her  cap  behind  her  ears 
her  face  glowing  and  shining  from  exercise  and  browi 
soap,  in  place  of  enjoying  the  doubtful  liberty  of  sighing 
over  her  confiscated  finery  of  glass  ear-drops  and  im 
mense  crinoline. 

Notwithstanding  Mrs  Woolefs  extensive  preparations 
nothing  was  done  for  partial  effect.  To  Barty's  reliei 
the  two  parlours  remained  in  the  state  in  which  the; 
always  were.  There  was  hardly  a  distinguishing  mar] 
between  the  two,  unless  the  distinction  of  colour  whicl 
marked  off  the  Vicar  of  WakefiekVs  blue  bed  from  hi 
brown.  There  was  nothing  positive  to  indicate  dining 
room  or  drawing-roonF*— neither  in  side-board  no 
lounging- chair,  nor  in  the  absence  or  the  presence  c 
omamentr  ^B^  most  definite  marks  -^^x^'M.xs  Wooler' 
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Utilitarian  work-table,  and  an  equally  heavy,  unpretend- 
ing bow-pot,  filled  with  a  pot-pourri  of  rose  leaves  and 
lavender,  smelling  more  of  the  fruit  of  cloves  than  of 
flower  blossom.  Even  the  terms  "  best "  and  "  worst " 
became  vague  where  everything  was  well  j)reserved 
alike.  Mrs  Wooler's  rooms  resembled  the  old  stage  of 
the  old  theatre,  where  the  character  and  the  interest 
of  each  scene  were  to  be  derived  from  the  occupants 
and  their  intercourse,  the  players  and  their  play. 

Phoebe,  in  spite  of  her  prejudice,  gave  a  kind  of 
consent  to  this  austerity  of  detail,  on  account  of  the 
unities  being  preserved.  She  was  seAible  that  there 
was  a  greater  iKeness  be^preen  it  and  the  stately  pro- 
priety and  unconsciousness  of  Brockcotes,  than  could  be 
detected  between  the  chambers  of  th«  castle  and  the 
theatrical  artisticness  of  the  painter's  house  in  Wooers' 
Alley,  or  the  heap  of  elegant  but  incongruous  surround- 
ings at  Garnet  Lodge.  She  was  aware  of  -a  harmony 
not  displeasing  to  the  eye  in  the  primitive,  unpretending 
baldness  of  Mrs  Wooler's  parlour.  She  felt  it  was  like 
the  bareness  of  an  upland  which  caps  the  sky. 

But  Phoebe's  perception  was  little  better  than  a 
truthful  instinct.  There  was  not  enough  noblesse  oblige 
10  her  class  to  enable  her  to  get  over  the  disadvan- 
tage of,  being  the  Woolers'  guest  against  her  will  She 
^new  that  it  would  be  a  breach  of  fair  conventionality 
to  behave  otherwise  than  what  her  mother  called 
"prettily"  to  her  enemy  in  her  enemy's  own  house. 
Beyond  that  trifle  she  contributed  nothing  "wbVdcv  ^\i^ 
could  help  to  what  should  have  been  life  in  its  \i\g\iei  ^xvSl 
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/  /  purer  dramatic  element  in  the  Woolers'  unsophisticat^^ 
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sitting-room.     It  need  not  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  n  ^ 


»",  sooner  had  she  passed  between  the  laburnums,  crossed 
^'the  flags  of  the  court  and  the  threshold,  been  welcomec^ 
by  Mrs  Wooler  with  stem  courtesy,  and  by  her  son  wit!^ 
what  was  in  the  circumstances  quite  comprehensible,  buC^ 
quite   delicate  cordiality,  than  Barty  saw  that  he  htS 
taken  another  false  step  in  dragging  Phoebe  to  the  house 
which  owned  him  as  master. 

But  though  Barty  was  notably  rash  and  blundering, 
he  had  one  superiority  from  his  years.  He  was  not 
tempted  to  throw  up  his  chances  for  one  false  step  more 
or  less  :  he  was  rather  inclined  to  contest  his  chances 
inch  by  inch,  and  make  the  best  or  the  worst  of  them. 

Phoebe  behaved  prettily,  yet  she  was  anybody  but 
herself,  as  she  sat  there  nailed  to  her  mother's  side, 
mincing  her  words,  as  his  mother  had  said  she  did 
In  such  a  position,  Mrs  Wooler,  in  her  day,  would  have 
been  either  stonily  silent  or  outrageously  saucy. 

Mrs  Paston  at  her  marriage  had  been  a  very  pretty 
woman,  as  an  artist's  bride  is  given  to  be.  She  had  not 
been  brown,  like  Phoebe,  but  golden-haired,  with  hya- 
cinth blue  eyes  and  apple-blossom  cheeks.  But  her 
beauty  had  not  worn  well.  Her  eyes  had  waxed  weak, 
lj|r  maiden  blush  had  become  what  painters  term 
^streaky,"  and  her  golden  hair  was  now  wonderfully 
like  an  orange  wig  under  her  blonde  head-dress.  After 
Mr  Paston  had  ceased  to  attire  her  as  a  lay  figure,  and 
to  tell  her  what  she  ought  to  wear,  she  had  adopted  the 
otmost  insipidity  in  the  style  of  \\ei  di^^^.    Now  that 
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Phoebe  was  grown  up,  Mrs  Paston  had  a  daughter's 
taste  and  conscience  to  appeal  to ;  but  she  complained, 
inconsistently  enough,  that  Phoebe  had  a  mind  of  her 
own  on  these  points.  Mrs  Paston  sat  there  with  her 
cap  fallen  back  from  her  out-of-date  orange  head,  and 
with  her  tintless,  shapeless,  yet  handsome  gown  drop- 
ping down  about  her, flat  body.  But  she  did  not  look 
more  out  of  place  beside  the  strong,  rasping  life  of 
Mrs  Wooler  in  her  thick  black  silk  gown  with  its 
old-fashioned  folds,  than  did  Phoebe  in  her  girlish 
labyrinth  of  pique  and  nervous  affectation. 

Nor  did  Phoebe  present  a  less  broad  contrast  to  four 
out  of  the  eight  Miss  Medlars  who  were  present  in 
exuberant  health  and  spirits.  The  Miss  Medlars  were 
the  daughters  of  the  first  attorney  in  Wellfield.  They 
were  all  grown  up,  and  all  ready  to  marry.  But  not 
one  of  them  had  so  much  as  entered  on  the  necessary 
preliminary  of  being  courted. 

The  low  and  vulgar  Wellfield  wags  had  multiplied 
the  number  of  the  Miss  Medlars  to  forty, — "  the  forty 
Miss  Medlars ; "  then,  by  a  natural  wicked  association, 
they  ha^  changed  the  Miss  Medlars  into  thieves, — "  the 
forty  thieves,"  innocent  though  they  were  of  stealing 
^en's  hearts.  They  were  tall,  stout,  passably  good- 
looking  girls.  Their  bane  was  plethora  in  constitutijtfi 
2s  well  as  in  number.  Few  men  could  serenely  con- 
template a  wife  of  eleven-stone  weight  any.  more  than 
thirty-nine  sisters-in-law.  The  Miss  Medlars  had  this 
evenmg  armed  themselves  for  conquest  TViey  caxiv^ 
'^0  white  grenadines,    with    blue    Swiss   bands,    axv^L 
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very  short  sleeves,  which  they  filled  to  overflowing,  as 
some  children  do.  Like  children,  too,  their  massive 
white  arms  and  hands  showed  only  dimples  where, 
in  a  less  generous  formation,  bones  would  have  been. 
They  had  huge  chignons  of  abundant  hair — a  ruddier 
bronze  in  hue  than  Barty  '^Wooler's.  Beside  so  much 
warmth  of  colour,  Phcebe  Paston's  hair  took  an  olive 
hue  like  her  eyes.  Whether  or  not  it  was  because  Barty 
had  never  shown  the  slightest  inclination  towards  any 
one  of  the  forty,  Mrs  Wooler  maintained  to  herself  that 
she  would  have  been  better  pleased  if  he  had  sought 
to  marry  the  whole  forty  open,  dashing  girls,  than  cast 
sheep's  eyes  on  a  demure,  deceitful  minx  like  Phoebe 
Paston. 

Mrs  Wooler  was  somewhat  less  partial  to  the  two  Miss 
Staceys,  whom  she  called,  in  her  old  expressive  vernacular, 
"dawlish  young  madams."  Not  that  they  were  not 
affable.  They  were  only  too  aflfable  for  the  daughters  of 
a  retired  Folksbridge  merchant,  who  had  further  refined 
his  family  by  retiring  from  the  world  altogether,  and 
leaving  to  a  widow  and  co-heiresses  a  modest  amount  of 
fortune.  This  was  happily  sufficient  to  allc^w  them 
to  play  at  being  country  gentry  in  the  fancy  cottage 
of  Exwood,  about  half  a  mile  from  Wellfield,  where 
they  kept  a  one-horse  chaise,  and  hired,  for  mingled 
protection  and  service,  one  man-servant  in  addition 
|:o  their  maid-servants.  This  man-servant  was  a  sort 
of  Jehu  and  Adam  in  one,  and  it  was  principally 
in  right  of  the  one-horse  chaise  and  the  Jehu-Adam, 
that   the  two   Miss   Staceys  had  arrived  at  the   dis- 
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tinction  of  meeting  Miss  Adelaide  Coke  on  such 
occasions  as  choral  practising,  and  sewing  mornings  at 
the  Rectory,  just  as  Miss  Adelaide  Coke  met  Lady 
Dorothea  at  county  balls.  The  Miss  Staceys  were  may- 
poles of  girls,  with  everything  about  them  elongated, 
even  to  their  faces  and  hands, — involving  such  tenuity 
that  it  reminded  Barty  Wooler  of  the  uniform  trait  of 
the  Virgin's  figure  in  the  Byzantine  pictures,  and  the  far 
from  exhilarating  impression  of  imbecility  it  conveyed. 

Miss  Rowe,  the  only  remaining  lady,  was,  "a  well- 
connected  person,"  as  she  would  have  specially  insisted 
on  describing  herself     She  had  had  a  brother  a  major 
in  the  army,  and  an  uncle  a  commodore  in  the  navy. 
^h  was  past  the  age  of  probable  conquests,  past  the 
age  even  of  forlorn  hopes  directed  against  the  elderly 
bald-headed  widower,   Mr   Mossman,  who  kept  Barty 
Wooler  in  countenance,  the  only  other  man  among  so 
many  women.     But  though  past  schemes  and  disappoint- 
ments, Miss  Rowe  was  not  past  parties.     She  was  in 
that   happy  tranquil    St    Martin's    summer,   when    an 
invitation  meant  an  unmistakable  opportunity  to  wear 
her  moire,   her  rings   and  brooches.      One    of  these 
last  was  a  minute   ship    spun    in   filigree;  another   a 
small  model  of  a  cannon.      She  wore   an  elaborate 
head-dress  of  feathers,  flowers,  and  family  lace.      Her 
highest  pleasure  was  to  sit  in  a  warm,  well-lit  room,  with 
the  covers  off  the  furniture,  and  to  eat  and  drink  all  the 
delicacies  of  the  season ;   play  a  few  rubbers  of  good, 
serious  whist;  and  receive  and  impart  the  most  whetting 
scandals  going  in  the  neighbourhood.    At  Miss  Rowe's 
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age  there  was  no  disturbing  chance  of  important  cop 
sequences  lurking  behind  an  invitation,  unless  indeec 
it  might  be  the  risk  of  catching  cold,  and  Miss  Row( 
could  take  precautions  in  wraps.  She  had  reached  the 
period  of  life  when  bosom  friends  are  generally  inter 
preted  by  tangible  tough  pieces  of  knitted  wool,  anc 
when  a  prudence  cap,  an  old  velvet  bonnet,  and  i 
thick  veil,  are  more  in  request  for  an  evening  walk,  thar 
an  airy  cashmere  hood  in  the  loveliest  moonlight. 

Mrs  Wooler  had  some  genuine  respect  and  regarc 
for  Miss  Rowe,  but  there  was  still  a  rivalry  of  ancien* 
standing  between  the  two,  which  had  begun  in  th( 
early  preference  of  Clerk  Wooler  for  Judith  Clay.  Th( 
weapons  of  the  strife  were  on  the  one  hand,  rigid  yeo 
man  principles  and  great  trade  expectations  ;  and  on  th< 
other,  comparative  laxity  of  tone,  and  superior  birtl 
and  breeding.  In  moments  of  provocation,  Mrs  Wooler 
who  relished  Miss  Rowe's  society  well  enough,  was  ye 
guilty  of  speaking  of  her  to  Barty  as  another  Jezebel  anc 
Delilah  up  in  years. 

Gentlemen  were  not,  like  ladies,  to  be  picked  up  on  i 
moment's  notice  at  Wellfield.  Married  men  though 
they  discharged  their  duty  fully,  when  they  did  th( 
honours  of  their  own  houses.  Young  men,  eligibh 
partners  either  for  an  evening  or  for  life,  were  so  scarc( 
that  not  more  than  one  could  be  expected  to  appear 
and  he  was  made  much  of  on  an  ordinary  occasion 
It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  Mrs  Wooler  had  been  abk 
to  do  no  more  than  procure  Mr  Mossman,  the  mildest 
most  inoffensive  specimen  of  'his'kmd.    TiMim^  Ivk  late 
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wife's  lifetime  he  had  depended  on  her  fortune,  and  had' 
found  his  chief  emplo3rment  in  escortii^g  her,  and  carry- 
ing her  basket  with  her  head-dress  when  she  went  out  to 
tea.  Perhaps  it  was  because  of  this  that  he  had  in- 
herited, along  with  his  widower's  annuity,  a  free  pass  to 
all  such  parties.  From  long  practice  he  was  as  well 
qualified  to  speak  on  the  markets,  the  prospects  of  gar- 
dens, the  health  of  children,  the  moral  condition  of 
servants,  as  any  lady  in  the  land.  The  ladies  called 
him  a  great  acquisition ;  but  the  men  groaned  over  him. 
Widow  and  maiden  atoned  to  him,  however,  by  chirping 
and  twittering  round  him  with  antique  airs  and  palpita- 
tions and  subdued  jealousies.  Mrs  Wooler  and  Miss 
Rowe  were  two  exceptions — merely  tolerating  their  ad- 
mirer; for  in  the  perversity  of  mankind,  or  in  the  fate 
which  continued  to  pit  the  ancient  women  against  each 
other,  they  were  the  forbidden  fruit  after  which  Mr 
Mbssman  had  a  meek  hankering. 

There  was  an  absence  of  the  Church  element  at  Mrs 
Wooler's  party.  This,  however,  was  not  from  any  dis- 
respect entertained  by  Mrs  Wooler  towards  the  clergy. 
She  had  been  brought  up  in  the  faith  of  Church  and 
State.  She  had  a  lofty  veneration  for  the  very  boards  of 
"cr  prayer-book,  and  a  tenderness  half  fond,  half  fierce, 
fe  the  cloth  to  which  Clerk  Wooler  had  belonged. 
^^  to  tell  the  truth,  there  was,  owing  to  various  causes, 
^^  absence  of  the  Church  element,  not  to  say  of 
Christianity,  in  those  walks  of  Wellfield  society  which 
™  not^  include  the  dissenting  interest.  TVit  N\cai 
^^St  Basirs-^a  distant  connexion  of  the  Enmooi  traaVj 
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— ^Was  an  old  bachelor,  aristocratic,  learned,  and  < 
who  insisted  on  performing  the  duties  of  his  pa 
himself,  without  the  aid  of  a  curate,  except  when 
made  use  of  Lady  Dorothea.  The  rector  of  St  Ma 
was  elderly,  as  well  as  dull-witted  in  his  conscienti( 
ness — a  man  who  employed  slow,  drudging  curates 
^imself,  and  whose  childless  wife  was  a  bon&fide  invs 
There  was  not  even  a  feud  between  St  Basil's  and 
Mary's. 

Among  the  resolutely  cheerful  guests,  Phoebe  sat  \ 
her  black  dog  on  her  back,  irreconcilably  hostile, 
was  intensely  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  Med 
and  the  Staceys  were  watching  every  tittle  of  her  ir 
course  with  Barty  Woolen  She  knew  that  the  inte 
of  a  rumoured  marriage  between  her  and  Barty,  affor 
their  neighbours  an  absorbing  study,  with  the  ad 
zest  arising  from  disparity  of  years  as  well  as  from  g 
prospects  on  the  one  side,  and  all  the  coyness  and  re 
tance  of  a  spoilt  girl  on  the  other.  Such  lively  sp( 
lations,  in  the  midst  of  the  envy  they  could  not  fai 
excite,  were  a  priceless  treasure  in  the  stagnation 
Wellfield.  Miss  Rowe  would  pop  them  newly  gathc 
into  her  scandal-bag,  and  make  two  or  three  additic 
cosy  parties  out  of  them.  Had  Phoebe  been  of  a  ten 
and  an  age  for  bland  philosophy,  this  reflection  oi 
to  have  consoled  her,  but  it  did  not.  Barty  Wo< 
had  causelessly  brought  upon  her  such  mortification 
confusion  of  face,  that  she  felt  she  could  not  stop 
she  hated  him. 

Mrs  WooIqt^  as  she  sat  behmd  Y^et  \.tv\xrc^^  t 
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iii  the  spectacle  with  a  shade  of  ironical  satisfac- 
^on.  She  had  warned  Barty,  and  he  would  not  listen. 
See  what  came  of  it.  Here  was  the  pert,  boarding- 
school  miss,  Caleb  Paston*s  daughter,  turning  up  her 
fine  nose,  if  not  even  losing  her  head,  at  this  misplaced 
homage  of  her  betters,  whom  she  ought  to  serve 
humbly  with  all  she  has.  Mrs  Wooler  had  a  strong 
sentiment  of  justice,  and  a  supreme  faith  in  her  own 
instincts,  which  greatly  helped  her  to  bear  the  sight'of 
Party's  discomfiture  and  a  Paston*s  heartless  arrogance. 
But  she  was  somewhat  enraged  with  the  fool  and  baby 
of  a  girl,  who,  at  the  outset,  and  before  the  world, 
scouted  Barty,  answered  him  in  snappish  monosyllables, 
and  looked  another  way  when  she  spoke  to  him. 

This  was  enough  to  make  Barty's  old  wound  burn 
^gain.  The  lines  round  his  mouth  drew  together  and 
Wdefted  with  yearning  and  pain,  although,  it  must  be 
^ded,  with  a  little  tormenting  sense  of  diversion,  which 
would  not  have  laughed  out  at  him  under  similar  provo- 
cation, when  he  was  twenty  years  younger.  He  was 
older  by  a  lifetime  than  Phoebe,  and  could  easily  read 
her  self-will.  But  it  did  not  shaKe  him  in  his  reason- 
able conviction  that  he — a  man  in  his  strength — was  a 
fit  mate  for  her,  could  he  but  take  her  fancy. 


CHAPTER  VIL 
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ARTY  WOOLER  had  heaps  of  portfolios 
and  notwithstanding  his  being  a  professions 
man,  he  was  not  chary  in  vouchsafing  the! 
contents  to  his  acquaintances  for  their  ir 
spection.  But  he  had  a  way  of  his  own  in  doing  i 
He  made  hght  of  his  work,  touching  only  on  il 
defects.  He  went  on  turning  it  into  ridicule,  till  th 
simple,  matter-of-fact  Wellfield  people  did  not  kno^ 
how  to  take  such  treatment.  They  were  provoked,  s 
at  the  exposure  of  an  imposition  vouchsafed  by  the  in 
postor  himself. 

"  That  group  of  muleteers  is  about  the  most  men 
tricious  of  all  the  meretricious  affairs  I  ever  perpetrated. 
Barty  would  confess  candidly.  Or  he  would  explain,  " 
painted  these  rocks  when  I  was  waiting  for  a  ferry-boa 
which  came  too  soon  in  the  end,  and  so  you  observe 
threw  into  the  water  a  moxvoloivou^  \i^^  Ci^  ila.te^  lifc 
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the  seas  of  lava  in  the  moon."  Or  he  would  vary  his 
confession  with,  "  I  hope  you  like  my  willow-tinted  oak 
trees.  I  remember  I  was  eager  after  the  effect  of  a 
silvery  green  foliage  against  an  opal  sky,  and  you  see  my 
little  liberty  with  one  half  of  the  oaks  saved  me  the 
trouble  of  drawing  a  batch  of  willows." 

This  behaviour  came  from  the  bad  side  of  Barty's 
character ;  and  Phoebe  Paston,  who  was  accustomed  to 
hold  his  profession  in  honour,  had  thought  so  badly  of 
his  tone  in  speaking  of  it,  that  she  had  quarrelled  with 
him  about  it  when  the  two  were  free  to  dispute. 

"You  are  ashamed  of  being  a  painter,  sir,"  she  had 
s^d,  "  as  some  li^riters  are  ashamed  of  being  literary 
men." 

"No,  Miss  Paston,"  he  had  soberly  denied  the 
charge;  "I  must  let  you  have  a  glimpse  into  the  real 
state  of  the  case  :  I  am  ashamed  of  my  own  shortcom- 
ings." 

Then  Phoebe,  having  an  idea  how  much  had  been 
expected  of  him,  and  how  he  had  unaccountably  fallen 
short  of  -the  goal,  judged  that  he  was  self-condemned, 
^nd  in  the  abundance  of  her  youthful  generosity  was 
sorry  for  him.  But  to-night,  when  he  tossed  about  his 
landscapes, — most  of  which  Phoebe  had  seen  before, — 
and  scoffed  at  them,  for  the  benefit  or  the  bewilderment 
of  his  audience,  he  got  no  quarter  from  her. 

Certainly   there  was  no  lack    of   variety  either  in 
subject    or    in    treatment.     There   were    sketches    of 
Italian  pines  and  poplars;  Dutch  summer-houses  scrvdi 
^^-boats;  German   bits  of  forest   and   sandy  loadi*, 
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French  vistas  of  trellised  vines  and  cherry-trees,  wi 
pepper-boxed  chateaux  at  the  end;  glimpses  oflndi; 
rice-fields  and  of  bamboo  plantations,  and  South  Ame 
can  baobabs,  and  wrought  out  silver  mines. 

Phoebe  had  heard  her  father  speak  in  high  terms 
Wooler's  masterly  sketches.  She  herself  had  sufficie 
familiarity  with  art,  though  without  hereditary  genii 
to  see  that  the  drawing  was  bold  and  true,  the  colo 
ing  harmonious  and  vigorous,  sometimes  wonderful 
its  flashes  of  insight.  But  all  were  mere  sketchi 
hardly  studies  even.  They  were  slight,  hasty,  oft 
unfinished.  They  showed  nowhere  brooding  forethoug 
nor  anxious  care  in  design  and  execution.  On  t 
contrary,  they  betrayed  sloth,  trifling,  recklessness,  a 
careless  sin  against  knowledge,  with  the  correspondi 
vice  of  audacious  license  in  crowding  figures,  a 
massing  and  contrasting  tints  to  hide  the  absence 
sterling  qualities. 

Phcebe  knew  another  sort  of  workman  and  anotl 
sort  of  art — an  art  so  full  of  worship  and  lowline 
that  each  touch  was  a  prayer;  an  art  pursued,  t( 
with  such  longing  and  striving  after  the  ideal,  a 
against  such  baffling  infirmities  and  obstacles,  tl 
the  pursuit  meant  heavy  toil  and  bitter  pain.  Y 
to  him  who  followed  it,  it  was  dearer  than  anythi 
else,  unless  it  were  the  love  of  his  only  child — infinit 
dearer  than  rest  and  ease,  than  peace  and  health, 
was  like  a  fire  in  the  bones, — something  to  be  looked 
with  an  approach  to  awe,  to  be  mourned  for  at  tin 
as  if  it  were  a  possession,  atiA  lo  \i^  ^om^  Vcv  \i^cas: 
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it  constituted  a  noble  career.  Mr  Paston  was  not  a 
very  original  painter.  His  inspiration  was  slow,  his 
work  .plodding.  He  had  the  defects  and  the  excel- 
lences which  one  expects  to  find  in  a  rarely-endowed 
and  well  instructed  woman.  His  genius  was  not  crea- 
tive but  descriptive ;  still  his  work  had  a  finish,  a  faith- 
fulness, a  delicacy,  and  a  tenderness  which  no  intelligent 
man  or  woman  could  fail  to  appreciate.  To  Phcebe  it 
seemed  that  the  result  was  produced  by  the  draining 
of  drop  after  drop  of  the  artist's  life-blood. 

Well  might  Phoebe  decline  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  what  seemed  to  her  a  heartless,  light-minded  exhi- 
bition. She  had  been  offended  before;  and  she  was 
as  much  affronted  now  as  if  she  had  listened  to  a  scur- 
rilous jest  on  a  holy  life. 

So  far  as  numbers  were  concerned,  Barty  Wooler 
Blight  not  have  missed  Phoebe's  approval.  With  the 
exception  of  Mrs  Wooler,  who  was  still  "on  hospitable 
thoughts  intent ;"  of  Mrs  Paston,  who  was  tired  of  the 
subject;  and  of  Miss  Rowe,  who  was  a  little  out  of  sorts 
at  the  loss  of  her  whist,  the  company  gathered  round 
their  host  while  he  acted  as  showman.  They  elected 
Wm  their  painter,  their  hero,  no  matter  how  he  might 
jeer  and  sneer.  The  Miss  Staceys  bent  like  willows 
over  the  table,  giggled  at  the  very  graveyard  of  Scutari, 
wondered  how  he  could  do  anything  and  everything, 
—put  in  a  tree  or  manage  a  stone.  In  their  own  eyes 
the  Staceys  were,  without  doubt,  %  far  above  the  social 
rank  of  artists ;  but  they  had  just  enough  sens^  SGCi^ 
txpemnce  to  guess  that  it  would  be  extremely  d\ffivcu\l 
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for  them  to  meet  with  husbands  of  what  they  conside 
their  rank  in  life,  since  they  had  not  such  fortu 
as  would  bribe  needy  officers  or  small  sprigs  of 
aristocracy.  They  had  learnt  from  Miss  Coke  t 
art  was  more  genteel,  although  less  remunerative,  tl 
trade.  They  believed,  moreover,  that  Lord  Wriothes 
was  an  amateur  artist,  and  mixed  somewhat  freely  v 
professional  men  at  home  and  abroad.  Barty  Wo( 
himself  might  be  classed  as  an  amateur  artist  when  o 
he  had  entered  on  the  Messrs  Clay's  riches.  Nay, 
might  then  ignore  the  source  of  his  funds,  by  sink 
them  in  the  purchase  of  an  estate,  and  subsiding  grs 
fully  into  a  country  gentleman  with  an  elegant  taste 
the  fine  arts.  The  Miss  Staceys  had  thus  wit  to  c 
template  possibilities.  Neither  did  they  neglect  to  t 
into  account  and  give  due  weight  to  Barty  Wool 
handsome  person  and  gentleman-like  attributes.  T 
had  far  more  worldly  wisdom  than  that  brusque  bun 
of  airs,  Phcebe  Paston.  They  were  not  many  ye 
older  than  her,  yet  they  did  not  think  Wooler  a  < 
too  old  for  them,  though  they  would  never  have  cea 
to  feel  that  they  were  condescending  to  the  pain 
and  would  have  been  mortally  ashamed,  as  well 
mortally  afraid,  of  the  plain  tart  old  woman,  his  moth 
Milly  Medlar,  though  she  knew  no  more  of  picti: 
than  the  top  from  the  bottom,  deliberately  sat  down 
the  task  of  examining  every  sketch.  She  went  into 
business  hilariously  and  hopefully  too,  although  she  1 
done  her  hair,  and  shaken  out  an  evening  dress  sim 
to  this  j?renadine,  a  thousaivA  and  oxv^  \im^^  >«\0i 
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producing  any  commensurate  result  She  praised  right 
through  the  portfolios  without  a  particle  of  discrimina- 
tion,—accumulating  a  pile  of  rubbishy,  false  phrases  of 
admiration. 

Dora  Medlar  sang  second  to  her  sister's  unqualified 
approval  in  a  piano-pianissimo,  which  was  almost  re- 
freshing, and  sounded  nearly  sincere  after  what  had 
gone  before. 

As  for  Bella  Medlar,  her  line  was  that  of  romping, 
quizzing  coquetry.  She  made  as  flagrant  pretences  to 
criticism  as  Milly  did  to  flattery,  all  with  the  object  of 
making  Barty  exert  himself  to  do  what  men  are  not 
usually  slow  to  do — ^prove  himself  in  the  right,  and  her 
in  the  wrong.  It  was  an  ingenious,  insinuating  game, 
even  when  coarsely  played  :  and  Bella,  though  the-  least 
comely  and  the  least  amiable  of  the  Medlars,  had  been 
the  most  frequently  on  the  verge  of  having  a  lover. 

*'I  am  sure  that  square  tower  is  askew,  Mr  Woolen  I 
declare  it  gives  me  a  crick  in  the  neck  to  look  at 
it,"  cried  Bella. 

"Oh  Bella!"  protested  Milly  and  Dora,  for  Bella 
was  the  wit  of  the  family.  The  tactics  of  the  Medlar 
girls  did  not  clash.  However  much  they  might  have 
set  their  hearts  on  being  parted  and  scattered  to  the  four 
^ds  for  the  last  dozen  years,  they  were  more  united 
than  the  stuck-together  Staceys. 

"  Do  me  the  favour  to  look  at  my  mother's  alabaster 
candlestick  from  the  same  point  of  view.  Miss  Bella,  and 
tell  me  if  it  gives  you  another  crick  in  the  neck  "  ut^^^A. 
Barty^  jwtfe  bis  cynical  humour. 
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"  Good  gracious !  the  candlestick  is  awry  nowr 
Mr  Wooler,  you  are  a  wizard.  Surely  you  must  hav< 
learned  the  black  art  in  your  travels.  Miss  Clariss* 
Stacey,  keep  away  from  him ;  he  is  what  the  Scotch  cal 
*  no  canny.'    I  am  dying  with  fright  of  him." 

All  this  was  like  "  idle  tales  '*  to  Barty ;  although  i 
did  not  irritate  and  exasperate  him  so  much  as  it  wouU 
have  done  Caleb  Paston.  But  he  felt  the  evening  dnuj 
wearily,  while  Phoebe  stood  apart  and  said  nothing 
her  brown  face,  which  he  had  seen  all  aglow  as  onl; 
brown  faces  can  glow,  now  cold  and  blank. 

"Why  don't  you  paint  men  and  women,  and  no 
stocks  and  stones,  Mr  Wooler  ? "  inquired  Miss  Rowe. 

"  Because  I  have  not  found  men  and  women  so  saP 
and  sure  an  investment,  Miss  Rowe."  Then,  as  th« 
girls  round  him  clamoured  in  opposition  to  this  state 
ment,  he  went  on  :  "  They  are  not  so  kind  in  bestowinj 
their  best  upon  poor  sinners  of  men  and  painters 
though  I  daresay  it  is  the  fault  of  the  men  and  painter 
as  well  as  their  misfortune.  But  I  do  paint  men  an< 
women,  if  you  please,  Miss  Rowe.  Do  you  not  cal 
these  fishermen  and  hop-gatherers  men  and  women  ?  ] 
hope  so,  for  I  do." 

"  Ah,  yes  ;  but  I  mean  men  and  women  doing  some 
thing  which  tells  a  story  plainly,  as  in  Mr  Paston'j 
pictures  —  historical  painting  and  genre  painting  as  ] 
think  you  call  it." 

"  So  you  would  not  call  the  figures  in  Nicolas  Poussin*i 
and  Rubens's  landscapes  men  and  women  ?  '*  persistecJ 
Wooler, 
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"I  know  nothing  about  Nicolas  Poussin,  and  not 
much  about  Rubens,  except  that  he  was  a  great,  gross, 
improper  sort  of  fellow,  whom  I  should  not  care  to  speak 
of  before  these  girls,"  Miss  Rowe  answered,  in  a  loud 
aside,  and  with  commendable  strength  of  mind  and 
coolness. 

"I  wonder  the  family  up  at  Brockcotes  are  so  fond 
of  Rubens,"  she  resumed.  "  Yet  I  must  confess  my 
brother  the  major,  who  was  at  Brussels — or  Antwerp, 
was  it? — and  acquainted  with  Rubens's  masterpieces, 
never  would  hear  a  word  said  against  him :  *  A  free 
man  with  his  brush,  Mill,'  he  used  to  allege — the 
major  always  contracted  my  name  Mildred  into  Mill, 
telling  me  flatly,  for  he  was  an  outspoken  man  the 
major,  that  I  was  too  plain-headed  for  a  Milly, — *a 
free  man  with  his  brush,  but.  Lord  love  you,  a  giant  at 
his  frolics.' " 

"Miss  Paston  knows  more  about  the  Brockcotes 
galleries  than  any  of  us,"  suggested  Miss  Stacey,  in- 
quisitively ;  "  don't  you,  Miss  Paston  ?  It  is  in  your  way, 
St  least  in  Mr  Paston*s.  Has  he  been  painting  any  of 
his  charming  pictures  for  the  Earl  lately?" 

"  Papa  is  generally  painting  for  the  family  one  way  or 
another,"  answered  Phoebe,  quietly ;  "  taking  portraits,  or 
making  duplicates  for  Swinely,  when  he  isn't  doing  any- 
thing original." 

"  Dear !  to  think  that  Lord  Exmoor  keeps  an  artist ! " 
exclaimed  Lucy  Stacey,  in  the  very  tone  in  which  she 
^ould  have  announced  her  amazement  at  his  loid^Vvp'^ 
keeping  a  dwarf  or  a  jester;  "and  no  doubt  Mi  ^^sXoxv 
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will  command  the  Marquis  of  Fairchester^s  patronage. 
What  a  lucky  man  Mr  Paston  has  been ! " 

"  I  don't  call  it  luck  altogether,"  Phoebe  spoke  up, 
stoutly,  "  nor  favour  either.  Papa  gets  a  ready  sale  for 
his  pictures  when  he  sends  them  elsewhere." 

"  Merit  would  be  the  right  word,  Miss  Paston,"  inter- 
posed Barty,  decidedly. 

But  Phoebe  was  infatuated  in  her  prejudice,  and  re- 
sented Barty's  freedom  even  in  agreeing  with  her  tc 
applaud  her  father. 

"  Did  you  ever  happen  to  see  your  papa's  first  picture 
for  Lord  Exmoor?"  inquired  Miss  Rowe  with  some 
curiosity.  "  It  was  the  picture  of  Lord  Thomas,  whc 
was  the  greatest  prodigal  and  the  most  gallant  man  1 
have  heard  of  among  the  Latimers.  He  is  representee 
as  coming  back  to  put  down  the  Popish  rioters,  and  but 
toning  his  coat  or  knotting  his  cravat,  I  forget  which,  t( 
hide  the  stain  of  his  wound,  until  the  fatted  calf  shoulc 
be  killed  and  eaten, — that  is,  till  the  great  breakfast  tc 
the  retainers  and  neighbours  should  be  served,  and  al 
the  toasts  drunk,  and  thanks  returned  for  the  family  de 
liverance  and  reconciliation, — when  he  could  call  for  hii 
bed  to  be  made,  that  he  might  lie  down  and  sleep  with- 
out the  plague  of  waking.  I  remember  the  picture  made 
a  great  noise  at  the  time,  because  the  subject  was  a 
grand  incident  in  the  Exmoor  family  history,  although  not 
very  well  known.  People  had  been  shy  of  alluding  to  it 
when  it  happened  I  suppose,  so  it  had  dropped  out  oi 
mind.  However,  it  won  the  entire  approbation  and 
support  of  the  old  Earl,  one  oi  yoMt  mo^-^Tvc^Xtoasxi. 
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who  was  keen  on  ancient  tapiestry  and  Dutch  tiles  and 
mosaics  dug  up  at  Pompeii,  or  any  toy  in  vogue  at  the 
time.  You  must  remember  something  of  the  picture 
of  Lord  Thomas,  Mt  Wooler,  though  you  were  little 
more  than  a  boy  when  it  was  done?" 

Barty  stooped  over  a  portfolio,  and  waited  for  Phoebe 
to  reply  first  to  Miss  Rowe's  double  question. 

Mrs  Wooler  sat  bolt  upright,  sniffing  the  air,  and 
twirlmg  her  thumbs. 

"  Yes,  I  have  seen  the  picture,"  Phoebe  affirmed,  with- 
out the  least  reluctance.     "  Papa  sets  no  store  on  it 
•  DOW,  though  it  was  of  great  consequence  to  him  at  the 
time;  it  is  crude,  of  course,  but  I  like  it." 

Barty  Wooler  looked  up  quickly  as  if  he  were  going 
to  speak,  but  he  changed  his  mind  and  said  nothing. 

Miss  Rowe,  too,  looked  all  round  her,  with  an 
aroused  comprehensive  glance.  She  had  not  had  malice 
aforethought,  but  now  a  recollection  flashed  upon  her 
which  she  could  not  help  coupling  with  the  expression 
on  the  Wooler  faces  before  her.  There  had  been  a  pro- 
tracted coolness  between  the  Woolers  and  the  Pastons, 
long  preceding  the  present  extension  of  the  olive  branch. 
So  far  as  Miss  Rowe  knew,  there  had  never  been  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  aflair. 

As  the  great  gossip  of  the  town.  Miss  Rowe  now  felt 
it  a  duty,  which  she  had  neglected  too  long,  to  sift  the 
old  quarrel  to  the  bottom,  notwithstanding  that  the  par- 
ties most  concerned  seemed  disposed  to  let  it  lapse  into 
obKvion.  It  was  really  £rom  a  sense  of  duty,  and  iioxa 
^iat  might  be  called  professional  pride  of  chaiacleT^lYvaX. 
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Miss  Rowe  was  induced  to  prosecute  the  investigate 
She  was  not  a  radically  ill-natured  woman.  In  spite 
some  rankling  at  the  loss  of  her  evening's  whist,  an< 
distinct  impression  that  Judith  Clay  and  her  son, 
well  as  the  Pastons, — all  alike  upstarts  in  the  Wellfii 
world, — would  be  none  the  worse  of  being  taken  do 
a  peg  or  two  in  their  own  and  the  public's  estimati( 
she  did  not  enter  on  the  work  maliciously.  The  y\ 
she  went  about  it  was  to  offer  a  gratuitous  and  hy] 
critical  apology  for  the  questions  she  had  been  askii 
which  was  a  thousand  times  worse  than  the  slip  of  1 
tongue  which  afforded  the  opportunity  for  making  it. 

*'  I  beg  your  pardon,  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  ha 
alluded  to  the  Lord  Thomas  story  on  canvas.  It  1 
just  occurred  to  me  that  the  picture  was  done  in  co 
petition  for  Lord  Exmoor*s  favour,  and  that  Mr  Woole 
name  was  among  those  of  the  competitors.  But  what 
boy  you  must  have  been  then,  sir,  to  make  such 
attempt." 

"  Not  such  a  boy.  I  was  nineteen  ;  only  some  fi 
years  younger  than  Paston,  who  was  the  success 
competitor.  But,  perhaps,  you  are  not  aware,  M 
Rowe,  though  you  seem  to  remember  so  much,  tha 
withdrew  from  the  competition  before  the  decision." 

Phoebe's  eye  and  ear  were  quick  to  seize  on  1 
clouded  brow  and  the  asperity  of  the  tone.^  It  pain 
her  to  receive  a  hint  of  her  father's  friend  having  boi 
a  grudge,  and  nourished  a  petty  spite  and  vindictivene 
against  him,  all  these  years.  She  had  heard  of  the  Ic 
of  a  college  prize  wrecking  a  \ad!s  i\i,\Mi^  cax^^\\ 
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she  could  not  think  how  defeat  on  a  fair  field  should 
have  BO  told  on  the  frank  strong  man  who  now  stood 
before  her.    Inadvertently  she  stared  at  Barty  until  he 
looked  up  and  directly  met  her  gaze.      He  read  its 
meaning,  and  with  a  fiery  flush  through  his  bronzed 
skin,  seemed  about  to  address  her  in  indignant  refuta- 
tion of  the  unspoken  accusation.     But  he  changed  his 
Daind  a  second  time  the  same  moment,  and  diverted  the 
current  of  conversation. 

"Do  you  go  often  to  Brockcotes,  Miss  Paston  ?     Isn't 
it  horribly  irksome  to  be  lifted  up  among  the  gods  ?" 

Phoebe,  at  once  recovering  herself,  gave  no  other  re- 
sponse than  a  shake  of  her  head  and  a  decided  "  No." 

Mrs  Paston  here  came  to  her  help,  answering  for 
her,  with  a  half  simpering,  half  peevish  vanity,  "  I  don't 
thmk  it  is  at  all  irksome  to  Phoebe,  she  is  so  well  accus- 
tomed to  it.  I  don't  care  for  it  myself,  because  I  never 
know  exactly  how  to  behave ;  whether  to  offer  to  shake 
hands  or  to  sit  down  before  I  am  asked,  or  how  to 
address  the  Earl  and  the  Countess, — I  mean  how  often 
I  should  say  my  Lord  and  my  Lady,  and  if  Lady  Dorothea 
is  as  much  entitled  to  be  my-ladied  as  her  mother, 
Won't  it  be  a  confusion  between  my  Lord  the  Earl  and 
Lord  Wriothesley  when  he  comes  home.  You  know, 
vhat  with  the  university  and  his  regiment,  he  has  not 
lived  here  since  he  grew  up.  He  was  not  even  at 
home  for  the  great  f^te  and  dinner  when  he  came  of 
age;  he  was  forced  to  be  with  his  regiment  at  the 
camp  in  Ireland  at  the  time.  Only  think  VioW  a'^V- 
frsrd  It  would  have  been  if  war  had  broken  o\\\.,  ^xi^ 
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the  only  son  and  heir  of  Lord  Exmoor  had  got  to  go 
to  it  and  be  killed  among  all  the  common  soldiers! 
No  wondei;  the  Earl  has  made  him  sell  out  on  account 
of  his  duties  and  honours  at  home.  When  I  go  to 
Brockcotes  I  can  never  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  I 
shall  do  something  wrong.  •  Mr  Paston  he  won't  take 
the  trouble  to  show  me  beforehand,  and  Phoebe  pro- 
fesses  she  don't  know  neither  what  is  to  come.  But 
she  is  used  to  it  all,  and  don't  mind  the  grandeur. 
The  Countess,  for  as  proud  a  woman  as  she  is,  is  quite 
kind  to  Phoebe." 

"  For  my  part  I  shouldn't  fancy  such  unequal  inter- 
course agreeable,"  Barty  took  up  the  subject;  "not 
that  I  see  such  a  prodigious  inequality  except  in  terri- 
torial possessions,  and  any  man  with  a  heavy  purse  may 
attain  to  them." 

"  Oh,  Mr  Wooler  ! "  at  least  two  Voices  broke  in. 

"  Now,  you  old  Wellfield  people,  pray  don't  set  me 
down  as  leveller,  chartist,  socialist,  if  such  ill-names  yet 
exist  among  you,"  Barty  argued.  "1  know  you  used 
to  hang  dogs  with  them  an  age  ago  when  I  was  a 
youngster,  as  Miss  Rowe  may  remember.  I  should  like 
to  know  what  deed  your  oracular,  mediocre  Earls  ol 
Exmoor  and  their  imperious  Countesses  have  done  to 
entitle  them  to  immortality  and  boundless  sway  over 
men's  minds  ?  " 

This  outburst  took  the  company  completely  by  sur- 
prise.     It  fell  like  a  bombshell,  which  did  not   hit 
anybody  in  particular,  but  raised  a  doud  of  confusioa 
and  dismay.     It  struck  at  ftie  "very  io\xxi^^.\!\Wi'&  ^I'^^W 
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field  society.  Wooler  enjoyed  the  sensation — ^it  was  a 
refreshment  to  him  after  having  been  worried  and  stung. 
His  only  doubt  was  whether  he  might  not  pay  too  dear 
for  his  pastime.  But  he  was  not  too  old  for  mischief, 
nor  nearly  too  old  for  waxing  dogged  and  defiant  under 
injury. 

"Has  the  present  Earl  merged  into  the  queer  old 
fogie  he  threatened  to  be  when  he  was  Lord  Wriothes- 
ley?"  he  questioned  carelessly.  "He  had  a  habit  of 
going  a-fishing  in  a  Quaker^s  hat,  and  of  sitting  cross- 
legged  to  read  his  letters  on  the  steps  of  that  precious 
encumbrance  of  a  statue  to  the  man  who,  as  I  have  heard 
tell,  hunted  over  my  grandfather's  farm  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  and  at  the  same  time  hunted  the  poor  old 
Methodist  preachers  out  of  the  town.  I  can't  recall 
niuch  about  the  present  woman,"  declared  Barty  de- 
liberately— "  the  Countess,  I  should  say — save  that  she 
was  a  stunted  fright,  who  brought  a  fresh  property,  and 
afresh  infirmity,  to  be  handed  down  among  the  other 
venerable  heir-looms.  Have  any  of  the  young  folk 
succeeded  to  the  Dugdale  hardness  of  hearing,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  blink  of  the  Latimer  eye  ?  " 

"Oh,  fie!  Mr  Wooler,  you  ai*e  too  bad.  How  can 
you  make  such  rude  remarks  ? "  was  chorused  in  a  wild 
flutter  of  half- delicious  terror  at  the  profane  criticism, — 
terror  which  but  served  as  a  piquant  encouragement 
from  Barty's  parasites.  And  Barty  rode  his  hobby  hard 
even  to  hide  the  wound  he  was  enduring  from  the 
undeserved  scorn  6f  Phoebe  Paston,  just  as  Lord  T\iots\^% 
d/d  to  Aide  the  sudden  rebellion  of  his  sweet  but  \vasV^ 
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temper.  And  though  in  the  heat  of  his  momentar 
retaliation,  Barty  was  sensible  that  he  was  damagini 
his  own  cause,  and  hurting  the  girl  he  loved,  he  wa 
only  goaded  on  by  the  conviction. 

Phoebe,  recognising  the  old  right  of  patron  in  he 
father's  earliest  employers,  would  have  been  single 
heartedly  loyal  to  the  family  at  Brockcotes  on  tha 
account ;  but  the  Latimers  were  her  best  friends,  befor 
even  her  kindred  the  Halls.  Lady  Dorothea  had  no 
merely  been  like  a  bright,  particular  star  to  her,  but  wa 
something  between  her  princess  and  her  sister,  fror 
whom  she  had  never  swerved  in  her  allegiance.  She  di< 
not  care  if  some  people  called  her  a  snob,  but  she  coul( 
not  bear  to  listen  to  Bart/s  scornful  sarcasms.  Ther 
was  one  good  thing,  she  did  not  think  that  when  sh 
had  told  her  father  what  had  been  said,  he  would  wis! 
her  to  go  to  the  Woolers'  hottee  again  to  hear  suci 
words. 

But  if  men  like  Barty  Wooler  are  bom  to  fill  oppos: 
tion  benches,  women  like  Mrs  Wooler,  with  yeomei 
blood  in  their  veins,  are  bom  to  live  and  die  tme  con 
servatives. 

"Son  Barty,"  said  the  old  woman,  imperatively  in 
terrupting  him,  "there  is  a  text  forbidding  to  speaJ 
evil  of  dignities.  Your  father's  son  ought  to  pay  heec 
to  what  is  in  both  collect  and  epistle." 

"What  evil  was  I  speaking?  Mayn't  a  cat  look  at  i 
king  ?  are  the  patent  defects  of  earls  and  countesses  t( 
be  ignored?  I  don't  call  that  a  compliment  to  theii 
understandings — if  indeed  it  be  3Li\o^3i)Q\eXo\i\xiX>iJw^ 
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have  understandings,  any  more  than  that  a  queen  has 
legs." 

"I  tell  you,"  insisted  Mrs  Wooler,  not  listening  to 
Him,  "there  are  to  be  superiors  and  inferiors.  The 
Bible  and  the  Prayer-book  say  it,  and  Nature  is  clerK, 
and  says  amen  to  them.  I'll  have  no  railing,  infidel 
speeches  here,  son  Barty.  Why,  the  very  dogs  might 
teach  you  a  difierent  lesson.  Would  you  go  to  com- 
pare any  mangy  cur  in  Wellfield  High  Street  to  my 
father's  greyhoimd  Joan  that  twice  ran  the  course  at 
Bridlepath  in  six  mmutes,  and  won  the  silver  cup  at 
Sheenbury  against  all  the  squires'  dogs  in  the  county  ? — 
old  Joan  did.  I  gave  her  a  cup  of  well-creamed,  strong 
green  tea  after  it  with  my  own  hands,  and  she  lapped 
it  for  her  good,  as  wise-like  as  an  old  woman.  If  we  are 
to  have  superiors,  as  is  ordained,  let  us  have  them  which  4*;c 

have  mn  the  course,  and  for  the  most  part  gallantly, 
these  hundreds  of  years,  and  not  interlopers  and  whipper- 
snappers  growing  up,  all  along  of  full  purses,  in  a  night's 
time,  like  toad-stools." 

"  Conmaend  me  to  women  for  bolstering  up  what  is 
kft  of  the  feudal  system,  and  the  barbarous  old  world's 
enormities  and  anomalies,"  protested  Barty.  "  And  when 
^omen  lay  down  the  law  on  their  own  floors,  of  course 
men  must  lay  down  their  arms." 

Barty  ended  by  submitting  to  necessity,  not  incon- 
siderately or  untenderly,  though  there  lurked  in  the 
tolerant  kindness  of  his  speech  a  grain  of  the  contempt 
^hich  so  often  lurks  under  the  broad  shield  of  proleclvon 
^"^^  mdulgence  towards  women  and  children.    "PYvc^^^ 
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picked  up  the  noxious  grain  of  stolidity  and  arroganc 
while  she  utterly  rejected  the  treasure  of  fondness  th 
caused  Barty  Wooler  to  smooth  his  ruffled  plumes  ai 
smile  covertly  at  the  solitary  point  of  agreement  betwe< 
Phoebe  and  his  mother. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  WALK  TO  WOOERS*  ALLEY. 

I  ARTY  had  resolved  to  see  Phoebe  and  her 
mother  home  when  the  party  was  over. 
In  truth,  he  was  anxious  to  make  it  up 
with  Phoebe;  for  he  was  burdened  with 
compunctions  which  she  did  not  seem  inclined  to  take 
off  his  hand.  Yet  he  was  not  conscious  of  having  gone 
^eiy  far  wrong.  He  had  been  rude  certainly,  and  in  his 
0^  house,  too,  but  then  he  had  been  provoked  into 
speaking  out  freely. 

I*oor  Mrs  Paston  was  highly  elated  at  Phoebe's  having 
^^  admirer  so  very  much  in  earnest,  and  with  expec- 
^tions  which  rendered  him   as  magnificent  a  match 

m 

^or  Wellfield  and  her  daughter  as  the  Marquis  of  Fair- 
tester  was  for  Brockcotes  and  Lady  Dorothea.     She 
^^  afraid  it  would  make  her  feel  terribly  old  to  have 
*«on-m-law,  not  only  grown  up,  but  well-nigh  d;^  oVA.  ^^ 
^^Qi;  but  there  was  one  thing,  Mr  WooV^x  ^as  '^ 
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fine-looking  man,  and  she  had  always  gone  in  for  beauty. 
Mr  and  Mrs  Barty  Wooler  would,  no  doubt,  go  oflf  and 
enjoy  themselves,  and  she  would  be  left  with  old  Mrs 
Wooler,  who  looked  as  if  she  could  snap  her  up.  But 
she  was  prepared  to  sacrifice  herself  to  aid  her  daughter's 
triumph.  She  was  even  willing  to  let  it  be  understood 
that  she  was  half  a  dozen  years  older  than  she  was. 

These  tokens  of  her  mother's  excited  weakness  were 
harder  lines  to  Phoebe  than  all  that  had  gone  before. 
She  was  convinced  that  Barty  understood  it  all  She 
did  not  know  that  he  had  said  to  himself  that  her  mother 
was  more  like  a  superannuated  canary  than  anything 
else  in  the  world ;  yet  although  she  was  not  informed 
of  his  words,  she  instinctively  guessed  his  feelings. 
She  could  ill  brook  from  an  unfavoured  suitor  what  she 
would  have  barely  tolerated  from  a  man  she  loved,  be- 
cause there  might  be  an  inopportune  sense  of  the 
ludicrous,  but  substantial  good-will  would  exist  along 
with  it,  and  filial  respect  would  come  in  time. 

The  sole  house  of  any  pretensions  in  Wooers'  Alle> 
was  the  Fastens'.  It  had  been  the  old  rectory,  and  i1 
not  only  commanded  a  near  view  of  St  Basil's,  with  the 
warlike  battlements  to  its  peaceful  tower,  and  the  thick 
clothing  of  ever-young  ivy  wandering  and  winding  up 
its  gray  buttresses,  but  it  bore  in  itself  a  likeness  to 
Close  architecture  in  its  muUioned  windows  with  theii 
heavy  ledges,  its  peaked  coping  above  the  door,  and 
its  close-shaven  court,  which  suffered  what  seemed  the 
wanton  gaiety  of  orchard  and  garden  to  drop  into  the 
background. 
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Mrs  Paston  through  all  her  married  life  had.  lamented 
the  ungentility  and  inconvenience  of  Wooers'  Alley ;  but 
Phoebe  through  all  her  maiden  life  had  loved  it.  She ' 
had  been  bom  and  brought  up  in  it,  and  had  spent  all 
but  the  last  eighteen  months  of  her  life  in  it.  And  in 
spite  of  the  Folksbridge  people's  depreciation  of  the 
little  town,  Phoebe  was  staunchly  fond  of  it.  Though 
she  had  seen  the  world  lately,  and  had  admired 
many  a  greater  and  grander  scene,  the  true  heart  had 
always  turned  to  Wellfield  and  its  picturesque  cor- 
ners. The  picture  constantly  presented  itself  to  her 
imagination.  She  never  forgot  the  apple  boughs  blos- 
soming pink  and  white,  or  bending  with  scarlet  and 
nisset  balls ;  the  clematis,  a  tangled  mass  of  summer 
growth,  or  spangled  with  purple  berries ;  the  mountain 
ash  spreading  out  in  a  sheet  of  white,  or  flaunting  its 
coral  clusters,  the  brilliance  of  which  contrasted  with 
the  wanness  of  the  autumnal  roses  in  some  of  the  Jack- 
and-the-Bean-stalk  gardens.  Phoebe  had  never  ceased 
to  look  forward  to  two  things  on  her  return  home, — to 
walking  up  to  Brockcotes,  and  to  strolling  leisurely  and 
delightedly  along  Wooers'  Alley  at  sunset  or  at  moon- 
rise. 

Less  than  three  months  ago  she  would  have  regarded 
Barty  Wooler's  escort,  not  as  a  drawback,  but  as  a  boon. 
Being  a  Wellfield  man,  she  could  not  have  the  happiness 
of  acting  as  his  cicerone  in  Wooers*  Alley.  But  who, 
save  her  father,  could  better  appreciate  its  many  glories  ? 
A  painter's  sympathy  could  not  fail  to  intensify  her 
admiration  of  the    bits    of   mossy  green  garden  ;  the 
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bulging  thatch  roofs  crowned  with  stone  crop,  and  in 
one  instance  with  a  tuft  of  blue  bottle;  the  Vauxhall 
trees  with  golden  lights  glimmering  in  their  dusky 
leaves.;  the  broken  lines  of  hedges  reddening  with 
the  haws  which,  in  the  merry  month  of  May,  had  been 
summer  snow;  and  the  solemn  glimpses  of  old  St 
Basil's  and  its  bristling  ramparts,  (reminding  Phoebe 
of  the  sword  girt  on  its  master's  thigh,)  above  which 
hung  the  evening  and  the  morning  star.  Three  months 
ago  she  would  have  prattled  to  Barty  Wooler  freely 
and  fearlessly  on  every  object  of  the  walk,  and  would 
have  prized  eacU  one  of  them  the  more  for  the  freedom 
and  the  inspiration  of  the  prattle.  But  now,  because  he 
desired  to  have  all  her  prattle  to  himself,  he  should  have 
none  of  it.  Thus  their  whole  relations  were  disturbed 
and  overturned.  Phoebe  was  silenced  for  ever  so  far 
as  Barty  Wooler  was  concerned.  So  he  had  to  console 
himself  with  the  simple  facts  of  the  walk  on  the  early 
autumn  evening,  and  with  the  conquest  of  Mrs  Paston 
— a  triumph  which  in  other  circumstances  he  could 
perhaps  have  dispensed  with. 

Phoebe  would  have  been  full  of  unmixed  thankfulness 
that  the, walk  was  at  an  end,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
incident  with  which  it  closed.  Mr  Paston  met  them  at 
the  door.  He  was  a  man  of  whom  it  could  be  written, 
"Much  study  had  made  him  very  lean  and  pale  and 
leaden-eyed."  He  was  a  little  like  Phoebe,  but  wasted 
and  worn,  and  with  all  her  buoyant  life  and  high  courage 
stifled  and  broken.  Still  there  was  a  deep,  ardent  re- 
pressed glow  in  his  eyes,  and  he  looked  the  very  type 
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of  a  man  marked  out  for  neuralgia,  heart  complaint, 
breast-pang,  paralysis.  He  opened  the  door,  and  stood 
with  it  in  his  hand,  as  if,  contrary  to  all  his  usual  habits, 
he  had  been  watching  and  waiting  for  them.  Notwith- 
standbg  the  hour,  he  wanted  Barty  to  come  in,  and  when 
Barty  declined,  he  said  emphatically,  "  Come  when  you 
like,  Wooler ;  remember  you  are  always  welcome." 

Phcebe's  father  was  not  like  her  mother.  He  was  a 
wiser  man  in  his  generation — proud  and  delicate-minded. 
In  his  strong  affection  for  his  only  child  he  was  not 
likely  to  be  carried  away  by  public  clamour  or  private 
vanity. 

In  whom  then  should  she  have  faith  if  her  father  failed 
herp—so  Phoebe  thought  to  herself  as  she  entered  the 
house. 


I       4 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

IN  THE  PAINTING-ROOM. 

HERE  was  one  room  in  the  old  rectory 
Wooers'  Alley  which  Phoebe,  after  her  retu 
from  Folksbridge,  loved  and  prized  ev< 
more  than  she  had  done  before  she  we 
away.  This  room  did  not  oflfend  her  more  matured  ai 
trained  taste  as  the  drawing-room  undoubtedly  did. 

Her  father  had  fuiiiished- the  drawing-room  on  his  i 
turn  from  Italy,  at  the  time  of  fhis  marriage,  and  it  h.J 
not  been  ahered  since.  But  her  mother,  who  had  not  - 
original  idea  in  furniture  any  more  than  in  dress,  was  n 
accountable  for  this.  Poor  Mrs  Paston  had  not  a  thoug 
beyond  taking  housewifely  care  of  her  household  go< 
— only  a  tendency  to  pile  Pelion  on  Ossa,  and  to  overl^ 
the  one  with  the  other,  as  a  bad  speller  tries  to  cover  h 
uncertain  orthography  by  a  redundancy  of  letters.  Tb 
Wooers'  Alley  drawing-room  (in  its  solitary  state  litei 
ally  the   drawing-room  of  Wooers*  Alley)  exhibited  « 
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faded  transcript  of  that  phase  of  Caleb  Paston*s  life, 
when  he  came  back  from  Rome  wearing  a  blue  cloak, 
a  coat  with  crimson-lined  sleeves,  and  a  cameo  ring. 
He  had  now  left  that  period  of  his  life  far  behind,  but 
he  had  not  sought  to  bring  his  drawing-room  into  cor- 
respondence with  his  advanced  experience.  Indeed, 
he  had  ceased  to  notice  the  details  of  a  room  into 
which  he  went  but  seldom,  and  only  to  rest,  when  he 
did  go.  But  now  Mrs  Paston  was  minded  to  have  tea 
there,  in  order  to  mark  Phoebe's  return  home  as  a 
grovm-up  young  lady. 

As  for  Phoebe,  ever  since  her  return  she  had  been 
wanting  to  see  everything  with  the  old  unquestioning 
eyes,  and  had,  at  the  same  time,  been  striving  to  tone 
down  the  deep  distinct  coloiirs  of  the  drawing-room 
fiimiture — the  scarlet  and  black  of  its  vandycked  cur- 
tains, and  the  apple-green  ground  of  its  carpet — and  been 
doing  all  she  could  to  soften  what  was  odd^and  fantastic 
in  the  preponderance  of  eagles,  griffins,  and  serpents. 
Her  ambition  was  to  blend  into  greater  unity  the  curiosity 
chairs  and  cabinets,  and  to  make  the  most  of  the  few 
good  pictures,  which  were  very  much  marred  by  the  bad 
%ht  and  by  their  accompaniments.  She  had  done  what 
she  could  to  keep  the  room  from  speaking  "shop*'  to  a 
degree  and  in  a  manner  quite  incongruous  with  English 
niiddle-class  home-life. 

But  this  othier  room  in  the  old  rectory  Phoebe  thought     • 
*'as  fit  to  be  looked  at  after  the  Brockcotes  rooms.     She    ^Jte 
felt  it  was  as  far  beyond  any  of  the  rooms  at  Garnet     '  ^l^^»; 

Lodge  as  works  of  art  are  beyond  the  mere  products  of   . 
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wealth.  This  was  her  father's  painting-room.  He  ar 
Phoebe  did  not  call  it  a  studio,  holding  the  term  to  be 
foreign  affectation. 

Mr  Paston  rarely  tolerated  visitors  here,  even  when  1 
was  not  working,  unless,  indeed,  it  might  be  an  employ 
like  Lord  Exmoor.  Mrs  Paston  never  crossed  the  do( 
having  an  obstinate  aversion  to  the  smell  of  pain 
Besides,  she  laboured  under  the  standing  grievan 
that  Mr  Paston  would  never  warn  her  to  keep  off  \ 
easel  till  it  was  too  late,  and  declined  to  prompt  her 
to  what  she  should  notice  and  admire,  sq  as  to  save  h 
from  mistakes  which  were  awkward  in  an  artist's  wife. 

But  Phoebe  had  been  free  of  her  father's  paintir 
room  from  the  time  when  she  served  as  a  professior 
child-model,  even  before  she  was  able  to  walk  with  a  he 
of  his  hand  to  Brockcotes.  Her  father  had  said  she  vi 
such  a  quiet  little  woman  that  she  never  disturbed  hi 
or  did  mischief.  The  quietness,  however,  proceed 
from  her  not  having  been  brought  much  into  conts 
with  other  children,  rather  than  from  her  being  a  pher 
menon  of  infantine  discretion.  She  soon  got  a  smi 
appreciation  of  his  performances,  and  would  walk  roui 
them  of  her  own  accord,  her  plump  little  balls  of  han 
ostentatiously  and  sagely  clasped  behind  her  back ;  all  tl 
while  contemplating  the  pictures  at  her.  ease,  like  a  litl 
old  virtuoso.  The  solitary  painter,  in  the  isolation 
the  country  town,  was  refreshed  by  the  child's  sympati 
and  interest.  He  was  not  given  to  fondling  childre 
but  he  would  fondle  her  a  little  at  such  times,  and,  to  tl 
child's  bewilderment,  talk  proudly,  almost  passionate) 
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of  Margaret  Van  Eyck  and  Tintoretto's  daughter.     Yet  ^c 

when  the  dream  of  her  taking  up  the  artist  life  died  i  /  i 
out,  he  was  rather  thankful  for  the  disappointment.  ^  a 
Art,  he  felt,  was  long — too  long,  too  arduous,  and  too  &  J 
exclusive  a^path  for  any  but  a  very  exceptional  woman's  /  ^-  ^ 
safe  tread.  Mr  Paston  was  too  grateful  for  a  little  '  ,  f-  : 
tolerably  intelligent  s)anpathy  to  lament  that  it  was  not  ;  "^  ■ 
the  sympathy  of  a  rival,  in  a  rivalry  that  should  ulti- 
mately carry  the  girl  away  on  the  engrossing  current  of  '  "^  ' 
her  own  fortunes. 

It  was  a  great  step  granted  to  Phoebe  when  she  was 
told  that  she  might  enter  her  father's  painting-room 
in  his  absence,  look  at  its  contents  as  she  liked,  and 
thus  store  up  observations  and  conclusions  for  the 
painters  benefit  the  next  time  they  should  have  a  talk. 

About  a  week  after  the  Woolers*  party,  she  was 
spending  an  evening  by  herself  in  the  painting-room, 
where  she  was  most  secure  from  interruption  and  intrusion. 
She  was  now  acting  as  housekeeper,  her  father  and 
niother  having  gone  to  visit  Aunt  Sally,  a  sister  of  Mr 
Paston's.  Aunt  Sally  moved  in  a  somewhat  humbler' 
walk  of  life  than  the  Pastons,  but  was  in  quite  comfort- 
able circumstances.  She  was  married  to  a  parish-clerk 
and  schoolmaster  about  ten  miles  distant  from  Wellfield, 
and  was  tenacious  in  demanding  that  her  kindred  who 
had  risen  in  the  world  should  come  and  see  her  and  ^ 

taste  of  her  hospitality  once  a  year  or  so,  or  make  up 
their  minds  to  be  baited  and  bombarded  by  her  bitter 
^'sproaches.  The  ordeal  was  such,  thart:  Mr  Paston, 
though  not  a  visiting-man,  preferred  the  first  alternativg.,^iXA 
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The  painting-room  was  at  the  back  of  the  house,  ai 
had  been  the  old  rectory  dining-room.  It  was  lit  entire 
from  one  side,  and  by  pleasant  oriel  windows,  whi 
looked  into  the  orchard  and  flower-garden.  Its  exen 
tion  from  cross  lights  was  its  special  qualification 
Mr  Paston's  purpose. 

The  nights  had  lengthened  since  Phoebe's  return  fr< 
her  grand  tour.  Ripening  amber  and  purple  plur 
straw-coloured  codling  apples — earliest  of  the  ap] 
tribe — and  mottled  russet-green  pears,  were  droppi 
On  the  grass.  Silver  stars  of  asters,  golden  suns 
.marigolds,  Versailles  ranks  of  hollyhocks  and  dahl 
stood  confronting  each  other,  with  the  early  dusk  soft< 
ing  their  features,  or  the  har\''est  moon  brightening  tb 
— all  being  evidence  that  the  September  race-wc' 
the  gala  of  the  Wellfield  year,  with  its  company,  honoi] 
excitement,  and  profits,  was  near  at  hand. 

As  Mr  Paston  did  not  work  at  night,  and  object 
to  the  presence  of  gas  in  his  room,  there  was  no  chj 
delier.  In  its  stead  there  was  an  oil  reading-Ian 
This  arrangement  suited  Phoebe.  She  could  carry  t 
lamp  wherever  she  chose,  and  throw  its  light  fix 
picture  to  picture.  On  a  fine  night  Hke  the  p 
sent,  she  could  still  have  the  open  window  with 
glimpse  of  the  half  moon,  as  yet  young  like  hers( 
tipping  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  causing  them 
chequer  the  turf  below  with  their  shadows;  and  s 
could  also  have  the  pale,  sweet  China  roses  hanging  ii 
the  silL  ^       ^  xjigp**-^ 

The  painting- room  having  changed  with  its  mast 
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was  now  as  unlike  as  possible  to  the  drawing-room. 
The  servants  called  it  master's  workshop.  It  was  sober 
to  severity,  with  nothing  grotesque  in  it  but  the  spasmo- 
dic lay  figure.  No  richness  but  the  richness  of  art,  and  . 
nothing  of  upholstery  stuffs  or  ornaments,  save  as  matters 
of  drapery  and  background.  It  was  bare  and  brown, 
with  few  traces  of  the  artist  mania  for  collection,  except 
in  plaster  casts  of  subjects  so  common  in  their  fame, 
that  only  the  seal  of  the  divine  still  lefl  could  preserve 
them — Djdng  Gladiator,  Laocoon,  and  Dancing  Fawn 
though  they  were — from  being  stale,  flat,  and  unprofit- 
able. There  was  one  very  valuable  Riposo  of  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  a  rare  enough  sight  out  of  Florence,  and  * ' 

there  were  two  small  Holy  Families  of  the  Bassani, 
with  the  jewel-like  brilliance  of  the  tone  strangely 
setting  oflf  the  rustic  homeliness  of  the  figures,  as  if  a 
second  village  maid  had  wedded  another  Lord  of  Bur- 
leigh and  crowned  her  sun-burnt  brow  with  a  Devon- 
shire diadem. 

Phoebe  knew  the  Andrea  del  Sarto  and  the  Bassani 
almost  as  well  as  the  lay  figure,  which  was  a  very  old 
acquaintance.     It  had  been  a  reward  for  long   spells 
^^good  behaviour  in  her  childish  days  to  be  allowed  to 
d^ess  up  the  hideous  lath  man,  Saul,  in  her  httle  mantlfr-.-,   • 
and  bonnet     This  reward  seemed  but  an  event  otyes-^    •    }N 
terday.    And  yet  here  was  she,  in  the  swelling  life  of  ' 
troubled  maidenhood,  cumbered  with  a  suitor  whom  she 
did  not  want — ^vexed,   too^  by  Lady  Dorothea's   con-  ,%' 
S^atulations,  and  aggrieved  by  '\rJi,  ♦:  shfe  could  not  help 
^^garding  as  her  father  and  mother's  willingness  to  give 
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her  away  to  her  father's  restless  old  friend, 
said  to  herself  in  tremulous  scorn,  that  she  mi 
been  another  desperate  and  shrewish  Kate 
need  of  another  mocking  Petruchio.  To  r 
penalties  of  her  womanhood  complete,  it 
mained  for  her  to  be  provided  with  a  lover  \\ 
did  love. 

Still  she  had  never  been  able  to  care  for 
Sarto  till  now  that  she  had  reached  womanhoo- 
Derplexities  and  distractions.     The  Virgin  Mc 
not  youthful  and  pure,  as  Raphael's  Madonnas 
rather  the  reflection  of  a  woman  with  la  heaute 
haggard  as  well  as  fair — haggard  with  infinit 
yearnings  and  disappointments  than  those  whi( 
ticipation  of  her  incomparable  sorrow,  pierced 
of  the  blessed  among  women.     It  was  a  face 
of  Vivien,  when  Merlin's  wisdom  fell  before 
which  he  could  read  like  a  printed  page.     In 
ture,  from  the  promptings  of  his  own  wretched 
.old  Italian  painter  had  lent  to  the  face  an  air  c 
baffled   combating  as  with  its   own   evil — a 
heart-broken  looking  back  from  its  miserable 
and  vicious  appetites,  before  the  final  plunge 
two  sinful  souls  went  out  from  God's  light  into 
The   prematurely  old,  beautiful,  but  crafty  fa( 
wife  of  one  of  the  luxurious,  dissolute  goldsmitl: 
ence,  which  was  made  to  represent  the  innocen 
peasant  girl  betrothed  to  the  carpenter   of  ] 
preached  a  marvellous  sermon  of  its  own  to  '. 
sermon  to  scare  as  well  as  to  fascinate. 
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She  Stepped  softly  from  picture  to  picture,  carrying  the 
lamp  uplifted,  so  that  it  threw  its  mild  light,  not  only  on 
the  pictures,  but  on  her  own  rounded  figure.  She  wore 
a  thin  white  jacket, buttoned  with  coral  studs,  over  a  dress 
of  some  light  stuflf,  with  glossy  peacock-tail  spots  on  it  She 
looked  here  an  altogether  diflferent  person  from  the  un- 
comfortable, unresponsive  Phoebe  of  Mrs  Wooler's  party. 
The  figure  was  not  out  of  keeping  with  the  ideal 
groups  among  which  it  moved  so  tenderly.  There  was 
a  transfer  of  graces,  and  over  both  there  hovered  some- 
thing of  the  bountiful  charm  of  an  early  harvest  night. 
It  was  Phoebe^ — caught  at  one  of  those  happy  moments 
which  may  make  impressions  to  last  a  life-time.  She 
was  in  herself  a  picture  at  this  instant — the  happier 
that  she  was  wholly  unconscious  of  it — a  picture  fit  to 
take  and  hold  in  itself  all  the  poetry  of  the  pictures. 
And  the  setting  too  was  of  the  choicest.  The  cool 
shimmer  of  the  moon,  and  the  warm  gleam  of  the  lamp, 
the  pale  summer  roses  on  the  sill  hanging  heavy  to 
death  with  their  faint  sad  fragrance,  and  the  glowing 
embers  of  the  wood  fire  sinking  into  white  ashes,  like 
a  good  man  going  down,  time-honoured,  to  his  grave  in 
peace,  were  all  fitting  accessories. 

Phoebe  had  studied  a  Herodias  with  a  head  of  John 
the  Baptist,  which  her  father  was  copying  from  a  name- 
kss  old  picture  at  Brockcotes.  Neither  the  subject 
iior  the  style  was  much  to  his  taste  or  to  hers.  She 
bad  shaken  her  head,  and  passed  on  to  what  she  called 
fondly  a  Caleb  Paston.  This  was  a  picture  of  an  old 
™an  and  a  little  child,   in  an   ancient  hall,  like  tbe 
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guard-room  at  Brockcotesj  a  picture  which,  with  no 
affectation  of  sentiment,  was  full  of  pensive,  human  feel- 
ing, of  humour  and  pathos,  and  was  pervaded  by  subtle 
lights  and  shades  of  humanity,  so  delicate  that  one  was 
in  danger  of  forgetting  their  grasp  in  their  fineness. 

She  was  gazing  at  the  picture  with  her  heart  in  hei 
eyes,  smiling  with  lips  apart,  and  holding  up  the  lamp 
to  see  every  comer  of  the  canvas,  when  she  was 
startled  by  the  opening  of  the  door.  Her  father's  paint- 
ing-room was  so  private  a  place  that  she  was  quite  taken 
aback.  Already,  in  the  doorway,  were  two  gentlemen, 
at  whom  she  stared.  They  stood  still,  dazzled  by  the 
light  of  which  she  was  the  radiating  point. 


f 


CHAPTER  X. 

SURPRISED  AND  MYSTIFIED. 


OW  do  you  do,  Phoebe?"  cried  an  assured  \ 

and  well-known  voice ;  "I  asked  the 
maid-servant  if  you  were  at  home,  and 
when  she  said  that  you  were  in  my  uncle's 
painting-room,  I  told  her  to  take  us  there  at  once ;  I 
hope  I  have  not  committed  a  shocking  blunder  by 
bearing  down  her  scruples  and  breaking  in  on  a  young 
Wy's  mooning  without  leave?" 

"You  have  often  before  now  broken  in  on  my  moon- 
ing without  leave,  Frank;  so  one  more  oflfence  needn't 
count**  Thus  Phoebe  acknowledged  her  cousin,  and 
came  forward  to  shake  hands  with  him,  divided  between 
gladness  at  seeing  him,  and  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
she  might  without  any  objection  receive  him  there. 

"Now,  before  I  ask  whether  you  have  come  from 
London  or  Garnet  Lodge,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  I  must 
begyott  not  to  move  a  step  farther.     You  know  you  are 
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on  forbidden  ground,  Frank ;  papa  will  not  let  anyb( 
in  here  unless  he  is  here  himself." 

"  But  I  *m  not  anybody,  Phoebe,  any  more  tl 
yourself,'*  persisted  Frank  Hall,  keeping  his  groi 
unabashed  ;  "  may  not  a  nobody  come  in  ?" 

Phoebe  hesitated;  she  knew  very  well  that  it  was 
last  thought  likely  to  be  seriously  entertained  by  Fn 
Hall  that  he  was  a  nobody ;  but  she  did  not  want 
overstep  her  instructions.  She  would  like  very  well 
show  him  those  of  her  father's  pictures  which  he  1 
not  seen,  and  to  note  the  impression  they  made  uf 
him.  Although  fault-finding  was  Frank's  trade,  she  kn 
he  was  capable  of  something  better.  But  she  y 
discomposed  by  the  presence  of  the  stranger,  v 
likely  another  ironical  journalist,  whom  her  cousin  i 
not  introduce  to  her.  She  decided,  at  last,  that  her  fat 
would  prefer  that  she  should  lean  to  the  side  of  libera 
and  curtesy,  and  she  graijted  Frank  Hall  and  his  cc 
panion  the  required  permission. 

"Since  you  have  come  so  far,  Frank,  I  supp 
1  am  not  obliged  to  turn  you  out.  But  you  m 
make  up  your  mind  to  behave  like  a  nobody — t 
no  notice  of  anything  you  see,  and  not  go  and  lay  dc 
the  law  about  it  afterwards ;  or  if  you  do  I  shall  ne 
forgive  myself*' 

"  You  may  depend  upon  my  behaving  like  a  nobo 
Miss  Paston,"  Frank's  anonymous  friend  broke  in ;  " 
I  have  not  a  particle  of  claim  to  any  other  character; 

Still  Frank  did  not  introduce  the  stranger,  and  Pho 
had  a  passing  notion  that  it  was  somewhat  odd  that 
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snould  address  her  by  name  without  an  introduction. 
Frank  stood  looking  at  his  companions  as  though  his 
acute  pug-nose  were  sniffing  a  little  surprise  and  a  good 
deal  of  amusement  in  the  air,  very  much,  indeed,  as  if 
lie  had  expected  the  persons  before  him  to  have  known 
and  recognised  each  other.  Seeing  the  position  of 
affairs,  Phoebe  became  possessed  with  the  conviction 
that  the  under-sized,  dark,  pleasant-looking  young  man 
of  three  or  four  and  twenty  must  be  some  other  news- 
paper man  (higher  bred,  and  not  smelling  so  unmis- 
takably of  tobacco)  whom  she  had  met  in  Frank  Hall's 
society  at  Garnet  Lodge  or  at  Folksbridge,  and  whom 
she  ought  to  greet  and  welcome  to  Wellfield.  Yet  in  spite 
of  the  most  strenuous  effort  of  memory  she  could  not 
recall  when  or  where  she  had  seen  her  new  acquaint- 
ance. The  low  stature  which  had  elegance  in  it, 
and  the  face  that  was  largely  forehead,  eyes,  and 
soft  moustache  and  beard,  she  could  not  remember, 
though  once  seen,  they  were  not  likely  to  be  for- 
gotten. She  could  not  arrive  at  any  more  definite 
conclusion  than  that  she  must  have  seen  the  gentleman 
before. 

Phoebe  felt  that  the  vagueness  of  the  antecedents 
inade  her  position  awkward,  and  she  dreaded  that 
Frank  Hall,  though  senior  of  the  party  by  half  a  dozen 
years,  might  be  tempted  to  farther  mystification  and 
niischief.  She  was  eager  to  make  a  diversion  by  show- 
iDg  the  pictiires.  Frank  told  her  that  in  for  a 
P^ny  was  in  for  a  pound,  and  added  something  about 
holding  a  key  to  the  position  beforehand,  so  that  a  sur- 
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reptitious  advantage  was  of  no  moment.     At 
companion  put  up  an  eye-glass. 

Phoebe  first  took  the  gentlemen  to  the  Del  ^ 
the  Bassani,  in  honour  preferring  the  dead  mas 

"  All !  the  miserable  tailor/'  exclaimed  Fra 
friend  on  the  instant;  "I  did  not  expect  to  mee 
of  the  shadow  of  his  campanile." 

Phoebe  was  puzzled  anew,  and  changed  hei 
the  word.  The  stranger  must  be  an  artist  like  1: 
and  not  a  journalist  like  Frank.  But  how  c 
have  come  to  think  she  had  seen  him  before, 
the  time  she  was  satisfied  that  Barty  Woolei 
only  artist  whose  acquaintance  she  had  made 
left  her  father's  house?  Frank  had  brought 
friend  to  see  her  father's  pictures,  and  it  wai 
say  whether  the  cousins  had  been  altogether  d 
the  manner  in  which  the  purpose  had  been  fulf 

**  It  is  bad  enough  to  have  a  round-eyed  b 
present  the  typical  mother,  but  a  vile  woman  of 
is  a  mighty  deal  worse,"  remarked  Frank  Hall. 
directness,  as  he  looked  at  the  Del  Sarto.  •  H< 
relentings  towards  the  wicked,  or,  for  thai 
towards  the  foolish  of  the  world. 

Phoebe  proceeded  to  illuminate  one  of  he 
pictures,  which  he  had  painted  a  number  of  yea 
He  still  kept  it  on  his  wall,  and  occasionally  i 
it,  although  he  sometimes  disparaged  it  as  bein^ 
and  harsh,  like  his  early  version  of  the  B 
tragedy.  At  least  Phoebe  remembered  that  \ 
fatfter    had    shown    his     pictures   to   his    oL 
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Wooler  had  advanced  to  it,  and  looked  at  it  without  per- 
mitting himself  an  expression  either  of  praise  or  censure, 
although  he  had  been  commenting  on  the  others  very 
freely.  He  continued  his  progress,  accompanied  by 
Mr  Paston,  neither  of  the  two  exchanging  a  word  on 
this  work,  as  though  they  were  tacitly  agreed  to  hold  it 
below  criticism.  Phoebe  could  not  consent  to  measure 
its  deserts  by  their  standard,  but  neither  could  she  set  up 
her  opinion  in  opposition  to  theirs.  Accordingly  she  dis- 
played the  picture  with  a  doubtful  qualm  of  her  re- 
sponsible daughter's  heart. 

The  painting  was  a  version  of  the  apocryphal  legend 
of  one  of  the  Bellini  stealing  from  another  Italian  painter 
the  secret  of  painting  in'  oils, — a  secret  which  had  before 
then  cost  Andrea  the  assassin  his  crime,  and  the  victim 
his  life.      The  Bellini,  in  the  disguise  of  a  Venetian 
cavalier,  strolls  into  his  fellow's  studio,  and  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  sitter  introduces  himself  to  the  envied  pos- 
sessor of  the  grand  arcanum  of  painters.     During  the 
sitting,    while    the     unsuspicious     painter    mixes     his 
pigments,  the  Bellini  narrowly  watches,  and  learns  the 
medium  which  by  comparison  left  the  juice  of  figs  as 
weak  as  water.      Caleb  Paston  had  not  only  reproduced 
the  mediaeval  studio  and  the  figures — the  unsuspicious 
worker  manifestly  triumphing     in    the    hidden,   hard- 
earned  knowledge,  which  is  now  unconsciously  oozing 
from  his  finger-ends,  and  the  eager,  absorbed  spectator, 
masking  his  interest  by  pretending  to  play  with  the 
painter's  popinjay — ^but  had  rendered  the   whole  with 
something  pf  the   justness    and  concentration  which 
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belonged  to  his  last,  best  style.  In  particular  he  hi 
lent  to  the  darkened  face  of  the  Bellini  a  devouru 
anxiety,  a  despairing  necessity  which  made  his  discove 
a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  him. 

"  This  is  not  bad,"  said  Frank  Hall's  associate,  usii 
a  quiet  negative  form  of  praise,  that  needed  all  tl 
cordiality  and  pleasure  of  the  tone  to  keep  Phoebe  fro 
spuming  it  as  an  ill-conceived  and  unmerited  slight  < 
her  father's  established  reputation. 

"This  is  not  the  Bellini,  however,"  objected  the  youi 
connoisseur ;  "  at  least,  I  have  seen  Gian  Bellini's  p( 
trait  at  all  periods  of  his  life,  and  this  is  none  of  hii 
It  is  a  fancy  likeness ;  I  take  it  there  is  more  in  it  of  t 
man  who  painted  it  than  of  Bellini.  He  has  rubbed*  do^ 
some  of  his  individuality,  and  mixed  his  colours  wi 
what  proves  a  shockingly  expensive  alloy,  though  it 
the  only  valuable  one." 

Phoebe  began  now  to  be  struck  with  the  fact,  that  ve 
much  at  his  ease  and  communicative  as  this  gentlem 
was,  he  had  a  dash  of  boyishness  in  his  dignity,  indie 
ing  half  a  dozen  years  between  him  and  Frank  Hi 
who,  being  the  eldest  of  the  family  at  Garnet  Lodge,  w 
some  ten  years  older  than  Phoebe. 

"  A  sensational  and  impressive  dogma,"  Frank  chim 
in  to  the  last  remark.  "  I  think  I  see  a  little  likeness 
Paston  himself, — my  uncle,  Phoebe, — in  his  spuric 
Bellini." 

"  And  I  am  sure  you  see  nothing  of  the  kind :  } 
are  talking  nonsense,  Frank,"  protested  Phoebe,  a  lil 
annoyed,  she  could  hardly  tell  why.     "  There  is  no  m< 
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of  papa  in  that  face  than  there  is  of  me,  who  am  also 
sallow  in  complexion," 

"Oh,  no,  not  sallow,  Phcebe ;  golden  brown,  since  we 
cannot  call  it  fair  in  a  literal  sense.  Now  don't  be  angry 
with  my  distinction;  it  was  you  who  forced  us  into 
the  discussion.  There  is  none  of  you  there  as  you  are 
at  present — I  don't  know  what  there  might  be  under 
other  circumiBtances.  But  I  shall  have  to  argue  with 
my  uncle  against  the  disease  of  personality,  for  all  my 
friend  says  of  the  alloy.  Mr  Paston  ought  not,  at  this  time 
of  day,  to  put  himself  with  flourishes  into  his  pictures  as 
Byron  put  himself  into  his  poems.  Goethe  did  it  too ; 
but  you  know  we  pardon  a  great  deal  to  Goethe." 

**  Now,  Frank,  you  will  not,"  forbade  Phoebe ;  "  I  mean 
you  shall  not  put  in  your  column  of  The  Bat  an  article 
on  the  self  consciousness  of  modern  artists.  I  hate  that 
pretence  of  knowing  everything  and  being  everybody's 
teacher  which  you  literary  men  choose  to  set  up. 
What  constitutes  you  the  impartial  censors  of  the 
public?" 

"There,  Phoebe,  you  have  said  it.  The  public — the 
pubUc  elects  us,  at  least  it  credits  us,  and  is  glad  to  buy 
our  wisdom  second-hand ;  and  we  are  glad  to  sell  our 
ware,  for  we  have  human  wants,  and  do  not  pretend  to 
be  above  them." 

"You  are  the  most  impudent  pretenders  I  know. 
I  wonder  the  world  encourages  you,  or  sufiers  you  ;  but 
It  will  rise  in  revolt  and  annihilate  you  one  day — that  is 
$ome  comfort     You  don't  put  your  names  to  your  effu- 
f    sions,  which  read  all  so  very  much  alike — all  sneer  and 
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languor,  with  a  faint,  supercilious  wonder,  now  and  th< 
that  the  world,  worthless  as  you  find  it,  has  lasted  so  lo: 
Yet  it  is  in  your  eyes  the  hugest  presumption  to  atten 
to  make  the  world  better.  Your  cure  for  the  worl 
evils,  you  know,  is  simply  stabbing  the  lieges  in  the  bac 

"You  are  amazingly  logical  on  their  behalf,  my  d< 
Phoebe.  But  pray  don't  affront  me  beyond  forgivene 
lest  I  do  you  some  harm  without  being  able  to  resist 
seeing  that  my  tendencies  are  so  awfully  destructive." 

"  You  are  not  destructive  at  all,  Frank,"  contradict 
Phoebe,  raising  her  brows;  "you  only  flatter  yoursi 
with  being  an  executioner  in  the  department  of  a 
Any  one  could  give  you  a  specimen  of  the  condemr 
tion  which  you  contribute  to  The  Bat:  'We  must  put 
veto  on  the  deadly  apathy  of  brown  and  gray,  whi 
would  be  endurable  in  a  lithograph.  We  cannot  adn 
what  is  a  monstrous  innovation.  Let  lis  have  handli 
at  once  solid  and  lustrous.  If  we  are  not  to  have  t 
inspiration  of  genius,  let  us  at  least  have  painting,  ai 
Mr  Paston  has  not  even  given  us  this.'  That  is  t 
very  echo  of  your  style,  Frank." 

"  Thank  you ;  I  hadn't  the  least  idea  it  had  been 
good ;  I  had  not,  really." 

"  But  the  style  of  art  you  condemn  takes  root,  ai 
grows  and  flourishes  in  spite  of  you.  The  books  y 
cut  up  are  read  and  spread,  and  do  their  mission 
defiance  of  you.  You  can  do  no  more  than  the  ti 
wind,  which  makes  everybody  feel  uncomfortable  ai 
quarrelsome  while  it  blows,  but  only  blights  foreignc 
and  weaklings." 
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"Yesj  and  the  east  wind  checks  premature  growth, 
and  keeps  down  weeds  and  vermin, — about  as  much  as 
any  of  us  can  ever  hope  to  do.  I  willingly  accept  the 
simile,  Miss  Phoebe,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  east 
wind  is  blowing  from  the  other  side  of  the  house 
to-night/' 

"Well,  Frank,  I  am  not  afraid  of  a  return  blast  I 
am  in  the  safe  privacy  which  attends  on  an  ordi- 
nary young  woman  who  has  nothing  to  tell  her  neigh- 
bours, and  can  only  feel  obliged  when  her  neighbours 
have  anything  to  tell  her.  I  shall  never  write  a  book 
for  you  to  notice  with  condescending  pity  or  supreme 
disdain,  because  you  must  have  some  prey  nearer  your 
muscular  yet  refined  training  to  stir  your  strength  into 
genuine,  gentleman-like  abuse.  I  shall  never  paint  any- 
thing good  enough  even  for  the  Ladies'  Exhibition.  I 
think  I  should  dislike  to  have  a  friend  in  your  court 
pretending  to  praise  me,  land  bribing  the  rest  of  you  to 
silence,  far  more  than  to  have  you  all  my  open  enemies. 
I'apa's  reputation  is  made.  You  gallant  men,  who  stab 
with  pen  and  ink,  are  too  cowardly  to  meddle  with 
made  reputations,  unless  you  happen  to  bear  special 
personal  malice,  and  papa  lies  too  far  out  of  your  way 
for  such  a  feeling  as  that" 

**  Papa's  daughter  doesn't  seem  to  lie  too  far  out  of 
the  way." 

"  I  cannot  help  it,  Frank ;  I  cannot  put  up  with  you ; 
though  I  don't  mean  you  particularly,  and  of  course  there 
^e  exceptions.  But  most  of  you  are  far  from  humble 
^^d  modest  in  expecting  that  the  world  is  never  to 
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become  sick  of  the  not  very  honourable  revelations  c 
how  you  got  up  this  penny  journal,  how  you  gav 
each  other  a  lift,  and  how  you  knocked  rivals  dowr 
and  were  the  only  true,  kind  fellows  in  the  world — tha 
is,  to  each  other.  It  is  all  imitation  French,  Frank 
superfine  sneer  and  stiletto,  or  corduroy  growl  and  fist 
It  is  a  cool  plagiarism  from  Victor  Hugo  and  Balzac,  ai 
I  have  heard  them  spoken  of,  and  has  an  unmistakabl) 
Gallic  flavour  about  it,  and  suits  a  thousand  times  bettei 
with  portes-cochbres,  quartiers,  cr^meries,  feuilletons, 
le  Thditre  de  Varidtds,  and  Meudon,  than  with  English 
firesides,  Covent  Garden,  the  Times  newspaper,  and  the 
Thames  at  Richmond." 

"  My  dear  Phoebe,  did  I  ever  imagine  that  you  would 
be  guilty  of  a  harangue,  of  a  whole  lot  of  harangues ! " 
protested  Frank.  "I  had  the  idea  at  one  point  that  you 
were  going  to  cast  the  card  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  usage 
of  Dr  Johnson  in  my  face,  and  I  was  preparing  to  take 
the  trick  with  a  quotation  from  Sir  James  Mackintosh." 

"  You  provoked  me,  Frank,"  Phoebe  put  forward  ir 
apolog)',  colouring  as  she  spoke. 

*'  Then  I  must  be  lamentably  unfortunate  in  my  man- 
ner," regretted  Frank  in  demure  despair.  "  I  can  certify 
that  I  never  said  a  word  to  call  down  such  an  attack— 
I  take  my  friend  to  witness." 

Frank  Hall  and  Phoebe  Paston  were  sufficiently  re- 
lated to  be  familiar  and  friendly.  They  did  not  dislike 
a  war  of  -words,  and  were  in  some  danger  of  warring 
continually  when  they  met,  as  if  battle  were  the  breath  of 
their  nostrils.     But  Frank  could  not  altogether  account 
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for  Phoebe's  sudden  animus  to-night,  and  thought  it  hardly 
well-bred.  Phoebe  herself  had  a  quick  remorseful 
feeling  that  such  vehement  jesting  in  earnest  might 
seem  bold  and  ungracious  in  the  eyes  of  a  stranger. 
Several  influences  contributed  to  the  result.  She  was 
chafed  by  what  she  had  done  in  admitting  the  two  men 
to  her  father's  painting-room,  and  by  the  little  mocking 
mystery  of  having  failed  to  identify  one  of  the  two.  Again, 
though  Frank  Hall  could  not  be  aware  of  the  fact,  and 
his  companion  still  less  so,  Phoebe,  in  her  sarcasms,  was 
aiming  three-fourths  of  her  light  shot,  not  at  Frank  Hall 
or  his  comrade  either,  but  right  over  their  heads  at  a 
caricatured  effigy  of  Barty  Wopler,  which  she  saw  in  the 
blank  space  before  her.  Barty,  with  his  broad  back,  was 
the  Saxo-Gallic  Bohemian  vagabond  whom  she  was 
fjun  to  riddle  in  every  vulnerable  part.  Not  being  able 
to  explain  her  intentions,  she  stood  covered  with  a 
piquant  discomfiture. 

"Miss  Paston  hits  hard.  Is  it  the  fashion  for  the 
young  ladies  of  Wellfield  to  be  like  the  heroines  of  sensa- 
tional novels — killing  in  more  senses  than  one  ?  " 

Phoebe  regarded  the  question  as  charged  with  a  little 
impertinence  from  a  new-comer,  and  armed  herself  to 
Ignore  it  with  all  her  girPs  loftiness  and  shyness.  The 
speaker,  on  his  side,  continued  without  even  seeming 
to  be  sensible  of  a  double  intrusion,  and  without  mind- 
ing the  lack  of  a  reply ; — 

"I  confess  I  am  glad  to  hear  Hall  get  his  due.  I 
^ni  convinced  the  press  men  are  the  most  intolerably 
conceited  cads  of   egotists  breathing.      The    fellows 
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and    the   dons    at    the    universities    are    nothing 
them." 

"  Take  care,"  Frank  warned  him,  "  you  have  not  n 
cousin's  blessed  immunity  from  our  claws  and  fangs,- 
or  are  they  hoofs  and  horns,  eh,  Phoebe  ?" 

"I  laugh  at  your  steel  pens  and  bad  type,"  i 
serted  the  aristocratic-looking  lad  in  merry  fearlessnei 
"  We  have  had  no  electioneering  in  my  day.  We  ne\ 
went  in  for  that  kind  of  thing  like  some  folk." 

As  Phoebe  stood  listening,  trying  hard  to  puzzle  out  I 
meaning,  he  resumed  the  personal  discussion.  "  I  am 
mere  dauber  at  art  I  have  no  prospect  of  ever  e 
hibiting  any  more  than  Miss  Paston,  and  with  far  mo 
reason  for  my  humility.  I  shall  not  play  the  Bellini 
Mr  Paston's  painting-room." 

"No,  indeed,"  Phoebe  said  to  herself  indignant 
To  turn  the  current  of  conversation,  she  remarked  aloi 
— "  Papa  has  no  portrait  of  any  member  of  the  Broc 
cotes  family  here  just  now." 

"  You  know  I  am  living  at  Brockcotes,"  interrupt" 
Frank,  quickly. 

"I  knew  you  were  invited  to  Brockcotes;  we  were  '* 
exceedingly  proud  and  pleased  to  hear  it" 

"  The  deuce  you  were,"  protested  Frank,  and  checks 
himself. 

"  But  I  thought  you  would  have  come  to  us  first,"  d 
jected  Phoebe,  a  little  piqued. 

"  No,  for  the  good  reason  that  we  " — ^here  he  cast 
glance  at  his  companion — "  travelled  down  to  Wellfiel 
last  night  in  the  small  hours,  when  every  respectaK 
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family  in  the  town  was  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  just.  I 
must  have  gone  to  the  Exmoor  Anns  if  we  had  not 
entertained  a  notion  that  in  a  colossal  establishment  such 
as  Brockcotes,  some  stray  meditative  mortal  above  the 
harness-room  or  in  the  dairymaid's  quarter  might  be 
waking.  We  therefore  went  on  and  got  admission.  The 
Earl  was  good  enough  to  give  me  some  preserves  in 
my  own  line  to  walk  over  this  morning,  until  I  walk 
over  the  stubble  and  turnip  fields.  We  came  out  to  have 
the  air  and  a  smoke  on  leaving  the  dining-room,  and  we 
walked  over  here.  I  do  not  think  I  have  been  very 
long  in  reporting  myself." 

As  Frank  spoke,  Phoebe's  attention  was  for  the  first  time 
drawn  to  the  fact  thatthegentlemenwere  dressed  for  dinner. 

She  was  pursuing  two  lines  of  thought.  The  main 
line,  which  she  kept  to  herself,  was  something  like  this : 
**  And  so  this  boy  is  at  Brockcotes  too.  What  right  can 
he  have  to  be  there  ?  Surely  Frank  can  never  have  been 
50  outrageously  independent  as  to  carry  a  companion  un- 
^ked  to  share  in  the  Brockcotes  hospitalities.  Papa 
vill  be  terribly  vexed  if  it  is  so,  and  will  not  know  how 
to  apologise  for  the  freedom  of  his  nephew's  behaviour. 
^e-  Earl  is  very  good,  but  he  never  forgets  that  he  is 
the  Earl  of  Exmoor;  and  no  one  else  forgets  it  save  a 
^oisy  artist  of  the  Barty  Wooler  type,  or  a  man  of  letters 
^ike  Frank,  notwithstanding  that  he  pretends  to  polish, 
^d  has  an  idea  of  going  into  parliament  and  becoming 
^  great  man  in  politics.  I  should  as  soon  take  a 
Kberty  with  the  Countess  as  with  the  Earl,  but  certainly 
^y  uncle  Hall  would  not  comprehend  the  enormity,  far 
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less  stand  aghast  at  it  He  cannot  distinguish  th 
difiference  between  Garnet  Lodge  and  Brockcotes,  b( 
tween  bills  of  lading  and  letters  patent." 

The  second  line  of  thought  Phoebe  followed  a 
most  mechanically,  and  spoke  it  out :  "  Papa  had 
good  likeness  of  Lord  Exmoor  here  for  years, — yo 
migfit  now  have  been  competent  to  pronounce  o 
it, — but  it  was  painted  for  the  court-rooms,  and  wa 
removed  there  some  months  ago.  I  have  a  sketc 
of  Lady  Dorothea  in  coloured  chalks  which  was  nc 
done  by  papa,  but  was  sent  me  from  Munich,  am 
is  hung  in  my  own  room,  but  I  do  not  think  it  does  he 
half  justice.  The  Countess  does  not  care  to  sit,  thoug 
papa  has  painted  her;  so  did  Leslie  on  her  marriage,  an 
Thorbum  in  a  group  with  her  children.  Lord  Wriothesle 
has  been  so  much  away  from  Brockcotes,  since  he  wa 
a  little  fellow,  that  we  would  not  know  a  portrait  of  hir 
at  Wellfield  though  we  had  it." 

Phoebe  ended  in  the  slight  accent  of  ill-usage  wit 
which  Wellfield  was  beginning  to  allude  to  the  protracte 
absence  of  the  heir-apparent. 

"  Since  he  was  a  little  fellow,"  repeated  the  strange: 
as  if  in  absence  of  mind,  and  Frank  Hall  laughed  at  thi 
indiscretion.  The  artist  continued :  "  I  hope  Lord  Wric 
thesley  will  not  disappoint  you  either  in  the  flesh  or  o: 
the  canvas  when  he  does  turn  up.  The  worst  thing  c 
a  rara  avis  is,  that  when  you  've  got  it  in  your  hand,  i 
is  so  apt  to  prove  but  a  common  crow." 

Phoebe  flashed  up  again  as  the  champion  of  the  Brock 
cotes  family. 
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"Lord  Wriothesley  has  taken  a  double  first  at  Oxford," 
she  urged  warmly,  setting  the  young  man  right,  and 
putting  an  end  to  her  own  stiffness  ;/*  he  is  very  clever. 
With  his  abilities  and  his  position,  he  must  do  something 
great." 

"But  what  on  earth  is  there  great  left  for  him  to  do?'* 
argued  his  detractor,  showing  a  strong  sense  of  the 
difficulty.  "  The  handle  to  his  name  may  have  helped 
him  to  his  class — I  don't  doubt  that  there  are  tuft- 
hunters  among  the  examiners  as  well  as  among  the 
students.  I  can't  say  it  is  to  my  mind  that  a  peer's  son 
should  devote  himself  to  putting  out  fires,  or  getting 
her  Majesty's  opera  out  of  grief;  then  Garibaldi 
sings  truce  for  the  present ;  the  Arctic  regions  are 
used  up — I  mean,"  here  the  stranger  called  himself 
back,  and  took  pains  to  correct  himself,  "if  Wrio- 
thesley is  of  my  way  of  thinking,  he  must  look  on 
the  temple  of  fame  as  awfully  hard  to  reach  when 
there  is  nothing  under  the  sun,  which  his  ancestors  or 
other  fellows'  ancestors  have  been  liberal  enough  to 
leave  for  such  as  he  to  strike  out." 

"Lady  Dorothea,  and  the  Earl 'and  the  Countess 
would  be  dreadfully  disappointed,"  insisted  Phoebe, 
"  and  we  would  all  be  disappointed,  if  he  failed.  Lord 
Wriothesley  belongs  to  Wellfield.  We  have  pinned  our 
^ith  to  him,  and  mean  to  be  very  proud  ofiiis  triumph." 

"  I  suppose  patentee  of  the  green  wax,  or  surveyor  of 
the  meltings  at  the  mint  would  hardly  suit  Lady  Doro- 
thea's book  or  yours  ?  "  questioned  her  opponent. 

Phoebe  did  not  recognise  the  quizzical  allusion,  and 
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with  the  strong  prejudice  of  her  years  against  being 
laughed  at,  had  a  still  more  decided  objection  to  the 
process  as  being  performed  by  an  assuming  lad  whom 
Frank  Hall  thought  fit  to  carry  hither  and  thither  with 
him. 

"  Lord  Wriothesley  ought  to  be  very  grateful,"  con- 
cluded the  young  man  more  seriously. 

*' For  what ?"  asked  Frank  Hall  cynically ;  "for  hav- 
ing honours  thrust  upon  him,  or  for  having  other  people 
borrow  his  honours  ?  " 

"  Never  mind,  HalL  He  ought  to  be  grateful,  and 
what  is  more,  I  believe  he  is." 

"  Well,"  said  Frank,  with  a  still  queerer  look  than  any 
that  had  gone  before,  "  you  should  know  best"  And 
he  followed  this  up  by  a  brusque  statement  that  if  they 
meant  to  show  themselves  to  the  Countess,  they  could 
not  trespass  on  Phoebe's  patience  any  longer.  So  he 
took  leave  of  his  cousin  in  haste. 

When  the  gentlemen  were  gone  Phoebe  tried  to 
escape  out  of  the  labyrinth  she  had  been  led  into,  and 
to  cast  off  the  incubus  of  baulked  curiosity.  But  simple 
as  the  clue  was,  its  very  simplicity,  and  the  pre-occupa- 
tion  of  her  mind,  made  her  miss  it  The  only  conclu- 
sion she  could  arrive  at  was,  that  Frank,  like  his  tribe, 
had  a  propensity  for  doing  things  differently  from  other 
people,  and  had  no  objection  to  astonishing  his  friends» 
Phoebe  liked  Frank  Hall  all  the  same,  and  was 
proud  of  the  position  which  he  had  attained  among 
journalists,  while,  nevertheless,  she  railed  at  him  and  his 
affectation. 
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"Phoebe/*  cried  Mr  Paston,  prepared  to  bring  an 
accusation  against  his  daughter  on  his  coming  into  the 
drawing-room  next  day,  *Thcebe,  what  scrape  is  this 
you  have  got  into?** 

"Is  it  my  allowing  Frank  Hall  and  his  friend  to 
come  into  your  painting-room  last  night,  papa?"  inquired 
Phoebe  without  much  perturbation,  as  she  leant  forward 
to  arrange  a  glass  full  of  purple  and  white  stocks  on 
the  table  before  her.  "Frank  was  in  the  doorway 
before  I  saw  him,  and  I  could  not  very  well  turn  both 
him  and  his  friend  out ;  but  you  know  I  told  you  all 
about  it  when  you  came  home  this  morning,  and  of 
the  other  man  whom  I  could  not  make  out,  and  whom 
Frank  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  name." 

"  Humph !  the  man  you  could  not  make  out !  rather 
an  awkward  piece  of  ignorance,  when  I  have  made  him 
out  to  be  Lord  Wriothesley." 

"  Oh  !  papa,  it  could  not  have  been  Lord  Wriothesley 
—impossible  that  I  should  have  been  so  stupid  as 
not  to  know  Lord  Wriothesley!"  cried  Phoebe,  quitting 
her  flowers  in  incredulity  and  consternation.  "  Lord 
Wriothesley  would  never  come  here  in  such  a  manner 
under  Frank  Hall's  wing.'' 

"Lord  Wriothesley  came  here  in  the  way  which 
happened  to  suit  him,  and  did  not  think  twice  about 
it.  Frank  Hall  is  quite  fit  to  be  a  Mercury,  although 
"C  is  too  big  for  a  Puck,  even  were  there  no  odd  whim- 
sical element  to  be  extracted  from  the  situation." 

"  Perhaps  he  did  not  mean  it,  perhaps  neither  of  them 
"^eant  it  beforehand/*  said  Phoebe,  who  was  reflecting 
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with  all  her  might,  and  who  now  arrived  at  the  corre 
solution.  "  It  struck  me  from  the  first  that  they  bo 
thought  I  ought  to  know  Lord  Wriothesley,  if  that  boyis 
looking  lad — and  I  see  now  why  he  looked  quite  mast 
of  himself  and  of  the  position— can  be  Lord  Wriothesle; 
They  would  naturally  forget  how  long  it  was  since  I  ha 
seen  him,  indeed  it  would  seem  a  matter  of  course  t< 
Lord  Wriothesley  that  everybody  at  Wellfield  shouI( 
recognise  him  at  once." 

"  I  must  say,"  commented  Mrs  Paston,  as  she  rousec 
herself  out  of  a  gaping  maze,  -"  I  never  approved  o 
your  father's  trusting  you  in  his  painting-room,  where 
do  not  go — what  with  the  white-lead  and  the  verdegri 
in  the  paints,  and  your  gowns  and  things.  I  am  sur 
you  ought  not  to  have  met  Lord  Wriothesley  till  h 
came  and  called  for  me  here,  and  then  I  should  hav 
got  to  know  him  properly  myself." 

"  I  am  sure  I  wish  I  had  not  met  him,  mamma ;  i 
was  from  no  desire  of  mine,"  sighed  Phoebe ;  and  the 
for  the  benefit  of  her  father  and  mother,  she  pondere 
anew,  and  laughed,  and  blushed  the  vivid  wine-coloure 
blush  of  a  brown  beauty,  in  which  traces  of  irresistib' 
waggishness  struggled  with  those  of  ingenuous  sham 
"  Oh  dear ! "  she  said,  "  I  shall  never  be  able  to  loc 
him  in  the  face  again,  for  we  spoke  of  him  to  hie 
self — at  least  I  spoke  of  him ;  a  gentleman  like  Loi 
Wriothesley  should  not  have  listened  to  me.  What 
disgrace  it  was  of  Frank  Hall  to  allow  me  to  <- 
it!" 

^^You  should  not  have  been  so  rash.     Frank  H^ 
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would  make  no  bones  of  it,"  her  father  reproached 
her, 

"I never  saw  anybody  like  you,  Phoebe,"  Mrs  Paston 
commented ;  "  you  either  chatter  like  a  magpie,  or  you 
sit  as  mum  as  a  mouse,  like  you  did  the  other  night,  miss." 

Mr  Paston,  by  the  defects  of  his  early  education,  was 
rendered  punctilious,  and  if  the  offender  had  been 
anybody  else,  he  would  have  been  much  annoyed.  As 
it  was,  he  took  refuge  in  a  bit  of  hyperbole.  "  I  dare- 
say Hall  took  notes  of  the  scene.  It  might  serve  some 
friend  who  writes  for  the  Olympic  or  the  Adelphi." 

"  I  could  not  have  said  anything  very  bad,"  reasoned 
Phoebe,  readily  taking  consolation  to  herself  now  that 
her  father  indulged  in  humorous  exaggeration,  "because 
there  is  nothing  bad  to  be  said  of  the  Brockcotes  family. 
And  even  if  there  were,  I  should  certainly  be  the  last  per- 
son to  say  it,  and  I  was  very  angry  at  the  rude  way  in 
which  another  person  spoke  of  them  lately.  But  I  re- 
Diember  I  told  Lord  Wriothesley  what  was  expected  of 
Mm.    No,  I  cannot  look  him  in  the  face  again ! " 

But  Phoebe  looked  Lord  Wriothesley  in  the  face  that 
very  afternoon,  when  he  called  upon  Mrs  Paston  in  due 
fonn,  and  unaccompanied  by  the  disturbing  presence  of 
^ank  Hall.  Lord  Wriothesley,  like  his  father,  was 
^^let  and  simple,  unconsciously  dignified  and  affable ; 
^nd  he  was,  in  addition.  Lady  Dorothea's  own  brother  in 
^^ick  intelligence  and  the  abandonment  with  which  he 
threw  himself  into  a  subject.  Until  he  rose  to  go  he 
^^^  no  more  than  take  Phoebe,  who  kept  in  the  back- 
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ground  the  better  to  cover  her  confusion,  into  the  general 
scope  of  his  looks  and  words.  Then  he  addressed 
her  particularly  to  offer  his  sincere  excuses  for  his 
share  in  the  misunderstanding  and  mystification. 

"  It  was  an  accident,  Miss  Paston,  and  altogether 
unpremeditated.  You  cannot  conceive  us  guilty  of 
the  impertinence  of  proposing  to  play  a  trick  upon 
you ;  though  I  freely  admit  that  one  of  us  ought 
to  have  taken  the  initiative,  and  acquainted  you  with 
what  was  a  trifle  after  all.  I  feel  no  end  of  mortifi- 
cation  for  not  showing  more  consideration  towards 
you,  and  I  can  only  trust  to  your  generosity  and 
kindness  not  to  suffer  me  to  fall  in  your  opinion,  and 
not  to  allow  it  to  interfere  with  what  ought  to  be  our 
good  relations,  for  the  sake  of  my  father's  old  friend,  Mr 
Paston,  and  of  your  friend,  my  sister." 

Phoebe  was  a  little  reconciled  to  herself  and  mollified 
towards  him  by  the  grace  of  his  excuses.  As  to  tak- 
ing out  her  indignation  on  Frank  Hall  the  next  time  she 
saw  him,  he  was  so  lost  to  shyness  and  fine  feelings  of 
that  description,  that  it  would  have  been  very  like  seek- 
ing the  payment  of  a  heavy  debt  from  a  penniless  man. 


CHAPTER  XL 

LORD  WRIOTHESLEY  AT  HOME. 

|ORD  WRIOTHESLEY  was  disposed  to 
cultivate  the  Pastons'  acquaintance,  without, 
however,  going  beyond  the  bounds  of  pro- 
priety and  good  taste.  His  intimacy  with 
Frank  Hall  furnished  him  with  an  additional  opportunity 
for  canying  out  his  desire.  He  painted  well  for  an  ama- 
teur, and  being  thus  familiar  with  the  artist's  pursuits, 
^^  capable  of  interesting  Mr  Paston.  He  revived  re- 
collections 'of  foreign  studies,  conveyed  information  as  to 
Modern  schools,  and  discussed  their  merits  with  spirit. 

For  that  matter,  art  was  a  mild  specialty  of  the  house 
^f  Exmoor.  The  present  Earl  had  always  made  Pas- 
ton's  painting-room  a  lounge  when  he  was  in  Wellfield  ; 
^nd  in  ^ig  i^Q  ijad  only  followed  the  example  of  his 
lather,  who  was  supposed  tp  have  discovered  and  de- 
veloped the  genius  of  the  charity  school-boy.  The 
Countess,  too,  displayed  a  subdued  tinge  of  the  art  ten- 
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dency  in  her  indefatigable  labours  at  the  Countesses' 
drawing-room  hangings,  and  in  her  elevation  of  the  em- 
broidery into  a  business  of  importance.  Lady  Dorothea, 
the  most  original  member  of'  the  family,  had  least  of  the 
prevailing  bent 

The  natives  of  Wellfield,  on  their  part,  thought  the 
Latimer  love  of  art  an  aristocratic  weakness, — very  ami- 
able, but  still  a  weakness,  and  occasionally  murmured  at 
it,  as  carrying  an  undue  amount  of  the  august  family 
countenance  into  one  narrow  channel.  Why  should 
Lord  Exmoor  frequent  Mr  Paston's  painting-room  more 
than  the  rectory,  the  family-doctor's  house,  or  the  attor- 
ney's ?  What  title  did  Mr  Paston's  fame,  not  to  speak 
of  his  occupation,  give  Phcebe  Paston,  that  she  should 
be  the  god-daughter  and  intimate  friend  of  Lady  Doro- 
thea ?  And  now  here  was  Lord  Wriothesley,  on  his  first 
return  home,  continuing  and  consummating  the  injustice. 

But  Brockcotes  had  the  little  town  too  well  in  hand 
to  allow  of  its  trifling  dissatisfaction  rising  into  a  roar  of 
disapprobation.  To  do  the  Latimers  justice,  they  had 
always  paid  ready  heed  to  the  Wellfield  murmurs  when 
these  reached  them.  Indeed  nothing  fidgeted  the  pie- 
sent  Lord  Exmoor  more  than  the  idea  that  he  had  failed 
in  some  self-imposed  obligation  which  the  county  or  the 
town  of  Wellfield  might  have  expected  of  him^  Lord 
Wriothesley  too,  was,  in  some  respects,  like  a  Red  Cioss 
Knight,  or  a  girl,  and  the  commencement  of  his  intii&acy 
with  the  Pastons  was  thus  unclogged  even  by  a  suspicion 
of  the  appearance  of  eVil,  however  much  it  might  have 
been  disapproved  of  otherwise. 
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As  for  Frank  Hall,  he  was  really  too  busy  to  take  note 
of  his  noble  ally.  He  was  engrossed  with  the  necessity 
of  acquiring  well-bred  ease  in  shooting  over  great  covers 
in  the  morning,  and  dining  at  great  tables  in  the  even- 
ing. He  could  not  get  to  Wooers'  Alley  on  his  own 
account,  except  merely  on  flying  visits,  and  this  chiefly 
to  repeat  explanations  of  his  continued  absence. 

Nevertheless,  Frank's  presence  served  to  help  his  friend, 
within  the  briefest  space  of  weeks,  to  establish  himself  on 
a  familiar  footing  with  the  household  at  Wooers*  Alley. 

The  young  Lord's  presence  had  a  fine  stimulating 
effect  on  the  tired  fastidious  painter,  over  whose  delicate 
organisation  the  prestige  of  birth  and  the  dignity  of  power 
held  great  sway.     But  it  awed  and  fluttered  Mrs  Paston 
beyond  every  effort  of  Wriothesley's  to  check,  so  that  he 
could  have  twisted  her  round  his  Httle  finger,  had  he  not 
been  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  fail  to  treat  her  with 
respect    At  the  same  time,  he  wiled  Phoebe  from  her 
displeasure   with   him    and    her    disgust  with    herself. 
There  is  this  further  to  be  said,  that  the  manner  in  which 
the  two  made  each  other's  acquaintance  had  left  a  per- 
sonality in  their  intercourse  which  could  not  have  existed 
had  they  been  originally  presented  to  each  other  as  chief 
and  vassal.     Lord  Wriothesley  speedily  taught  Phoebe  to 
pay  him  the  high  compliment  of  thinking  him  nearly 
worthy  of  Lady  Dorothea. 

Her  ladyship  sometimes  accompanied  her  brother  to 
Wooers'  Alley,  but  not  so  often  as  her  own  attachment 
^0  Phoebe  Paston  might  have  warranted.  An  excellent 
•^^derstanding  existed  between  brother  and  sister ;  and 
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Lady  Dorothea  laid  great  weight  on  Lord  Wriothesley's 
gifts  and  claims.  But  though  she  was  the  junior  in 
years,  she  was  the  senior  in  maturity.  This,  and  the 
nature  of  the  distinction  between  them — the  circumstance 
that  here  the  woman  was  the  realist,  and  the  man  the 
dreamer — had  affected  their  relations,  not  making  them 
less  friends,  but  rendering  them  less  chosen  associates 
and  sympathetic  companions  than  they  might  have 
been.  Lord  Wriothesley,  it  must  be  confessed,  com- 
plained that  Dolly  was  fatiguing — she  was  so  tremend- 
ously in  earnest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  cool  and  liberal, 
so  indefatigably  industrious,  and  so  vastly  beyond 
trifling  and  triflers.  Poor  Fairchester  and  his  people 
were  doomed  to  smart  for  it. 

The  truth  was,  that  Lady  Dorothea — unconstrained  as 
she  had  been  from  her  infancy,  and  without  the  slightest 
doubt  as  to  what  was  right  or  the  smallest  hesitation  as  to 
doing  it — had  a  dangerous  propensity  to  legislate  for  her 
neighbours.     Even  Phoebe  was  forced  to  own  reluctantly 
that  Lady  Dorothea  would  be  spoited  if  this  trait  grew 
in  her.     It  is  true  she  had  been  so  thoroughly  welk_ 
brought  up,  that  the  inclination  did  not  show  itself  in  hcKr 
behaviour  towards  her  father  and  mother,  to  whom  sh^ 
was  altogether  sweet  and  submissive.    But  it  peeped  out: . 
perhaps  all  the  more  obtrusively,  in  her  dealings  with  h^ - 
brother.     Not  that  he  was  jealous  or  irritable  under  I'*: 
He  laughed  at  it  to  Lady  Dorothea's  face;  but  no^t 
withstanding  this,  it  unsettled,  and  to  some  extent  r^ 
versed,  the  natural  relations  of  the  two,  and  interfer^<^ 
with  the  closeness  of  their  intimacy. 
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And  SO  it  happened  that  Lord  Wriothesley  fell  into 
the  habit  of  calling  at  Wooers'  Alley  two  or  three  times 
a  week.     He  had  messages  from  Frank  Hall  to  deliver, 
art  journals  to  bring,  and  Mc-d-drac  specimens  to  discuss. 
At  last  he  even  proposed  to  sit  to  Mr  Paston  for  a  por- 
trait which  the  Countess  wished  to  have  taken.     If  the 
young  nobleman  had  a  double  motive,  like  the  Bellini, 
he  had  a  fair  field  for  his  machinations.     The  only  spy 
on  him  was  Phoebe,  whom  he  constantly  saw  coming 
and  going,  for  even  when  Mr  Paston  took  his  stroll 
within  the  limits  of  the  flower-garden,  among  hollyhocks, 
dahlias,  and  asters,  verbenas,  geraniums,  and  fuchsias,  or 
in  the  orchard  among  plums  and  pears,  Phcebe  was  rarely 
absent.     She  was  the  great  admirer  of  the  view  of  hoary, 
battlemented,  ivy-draped  St  Basil's,  with  its  scars,  its 
warlike  array,  and  its  immortal  defiance,  both  of  foes  and 
of  creeping  decay.     Mrs  Paston  would  have  it  that  it  was 
only  a  crumbling,  dark,  old  church,  given  over  to  rats 
and  damp.     But  Lord  Wriothesley  rose  to  eminence  in 
Phoebe's  esteem  when  he  compared  St  Basil's  to  Al- 
brecht  Diirer's  engraving,  in  which  the  way-worn  knight 
rides  on  through  the  jaws  of  the  pass,  unrepelled  and 
^appalled  by  the  grinning  Death  on  one  side  of  him, 
or  the  dart-discharging  devil  on  the  other. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

"a  bold  step  and  blunt." 

|LD  Mrs  Wooler  threw  out  meaning  hints  long 
before  even  Miss  Rowe  and  her  scandal-bag 
had  made  an)rthing  of  Lord  Wriothesley  s 
attentions.  The  rugged  purity  of  the  old 
woman's  nature  prevented  her  from  stooping  to  base 
insinuations  which  would  have  caused  hfer  son's  blood  to 
boil.  Yet  it  was  not  the  dread  of  his  anger  which  sub- 
dued and  softened  her.  She  could  call  him  master  in 
her  house,  and  recognise  him  as  the  master  of  her  heart, 
but  still  she  would  not  shrink  from  thwarting  and  en- 
raging him  for  his  own  good.  She  had  even  a  rough 
relish  for  such  encounters,  although  she  was  too  honest 
wantonly  to  drag  another  woman  through  the  mire. 
She  said  to  herself  that  Caleb  Paston's  daughter  might 
be  an  impertinent  set-up,  artful  hussy;  but  she  wouki 
think  mortal  shame  to  blacken  any  girl,  however  light 
and  vain,  to  any  man,  most  of  all  to  her  son. 
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fiarty  laughed  all  his  mother's  little  spiteful  hints  to 
scorn.  "  You  don't  comprehend  the  bearing  of  the  case, 
mother.  At  all  events,  I  shall  not  pick  a  quarrel  with 
the  Pastons  on  the  faith  of  a  scheme  of  theirs  to  en- 
tangle young  Lord  Wriothesley  into  a  compromise  of 
his  rank.  Good  heavens,  mother!  Faston  would  as 
soon  scheme  to  murder  the  boy  lord  in  order  to  pick 
his  pocket,  and  then  bury  him  under  one  of  the  hearth- 
stones of  Wooers'  Alley ! " 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  Barty  Wooler  was  the  man 
who,  in  virtue  of  his  yeoman's  blood,  found  himself 
called  on  to  speak  a  word  of  warning  to  Caleb  Paston. 
A  few  days  afterwards  he  made  a  morning  call  at 
Wooers'  Alley.  Mr  Paston,  as  was  his  wont,  was 
taking  advantage  of  the  best  lights,  and  working 
busily. 

"  You  are  still  the  old  man,  Paston ;  you  would  turn 
your  work  into  a  pleasure  by  mere  dint  of  sticking  at  it, 
even  were  it  not  in  itself  agreeable." 

"Yes,  Barty,  I  wish  that  were  true  of  me.  Certainly 
the  mere  work  often  adds  a  pleasure ;  for  painters,  I 
take  it — some  of  them  at  least — are  something  like 
niothers,  and  are  apt  to  think  most  of  what  gives  them 
trouble,  and  grow  attached  to  it  and  love  to  finger  at  it, 
^d  not  seldom  spoil  it  too.  That  portrait  of  Lord 
Wriothesley,  now,  has  tried  me.  His  expression  is  ca- 
pncious  and  ill  to  catch  j  and,  you  see,  I  have  flown  for 
relief  to  broader  effects,"  he  said,  stepping  back  a  little 
^d  turning  his  head  on  one  side  to  take  in  the  whole 
effect,  as  is  the  manner  of  painters,  often  perhaps  more 
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to  invite  sympathy  and  the  expression  of  opinion  than 
anything  else. 

"  Well,  I  wish  I  could  say  I  shared  your  experience ; 
though  I  have  no  desire  to  strain  after  the  blink  of  the 
Latimer  eye/*  answered  Barty,  with  an  uneasy  meaning 
smile  that  struggled  to  veil  another  feeling.  "  But  what 
is  this.  Ah  !  the  Rotterdam  Kermess ;  well  you  have  got 
breadth  there  certainly,  and  a  bright  sunny  eflfect  too. 
You  must  have  a  deal  in  hand  just  now,  surely,"  turning 
to  a  corner  and  lifting  up  a  canvas  which  stood  there  on 
the  floor,  with  its  face  to  the  wall.  "  And  this  is  your 
sketch  for  Lord  Wriothesley?  His  Lordship's  many 
appearances  in  Wooers*  Alley  have  made  a  /air  im- 
pression here ;  I  only  wish  for  your  sake,  Paston,  that 
the  impressions  produced  on  outside  minds  were  «is 
pleasant." 

"What  is  that  you  say,  Barty?"  asked  Mr  Paston 
with  puzzled  eyes,  and  laying  down  his  palette  and  pen- 
cils, which  up  to  this  time  he  had  kept  in  his  hand 

"Ypu  have  always  had  a  close  connection  with  the 
Brockcotes  family,  Paston.  Of  course,  that  is  all  right. 
But  you  will  not  object  to  hear  an  old  friend's  opinion 
on  another  side  of  the  question  ?" 

"  Certainly  not,  Wooler.  Speak  as  frankly  as  you- 
like." 

"Well,  to  be  plain,"  Barty  went  on,  awkwardly,  "E 
don't  think  the  connection  requires  you  to  keep  ope 
house  for  the  son  and  heir,  more  particularly  when  yoiJM- 
have  not  a  son,  but  a  daughter.  But  be  so  good  as  to 
remember  that  I  reckon  her  as  far  above  such  a  dis— 
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cussion  as  any  Lady  Dorothea  Latimer  of  them  alL  At 
the  same  time  Miss  Phoebe  should  not  be  talked  about 
— forgive  me  for  saying  so  to  you,  who  are  her  father 
but  sometimes  outsiders  see  clearest.  Of  course,  I  do 
not  for  a  moment  insult  Lord  Wriothesley  by  imputing 
deliberately  foolish  intentions  to  him.  It  would  be  a 
great  shame  to  speak  of  such  a  thing  here." 

"Really,  Barty,  I  fail  to  follow  you,"  answered  Mr 
Paston  with  some  impatience. 

"Well,"  Barty  proceeded,  "what  I  mean  is  this:  a 
girl,  an  innocent,  high-spirited  girl,  is  only  a  girl  after 
all,  and  with  all  a  girl's  wavering  sensibilities  and  ex- 
citable vanity.  Miss  Phoebe  might  be  a  little  dazzled — 
I  put  the  case  hypothetically  —  by  the  most  distant 
chance  of  the  crown-matrimonial  of  Brockcotes.  We 
know  how  delusive  such  an  idea  is,  and  that  even  were 
it  realised,  the  result  would  prove  no  better  than  a 
splendid  misfortune.  But  she  has  not  had  our  ex- 
'  perience.  Perhaps  you  think  that  I  am  forgetting  my- 
self to  say  this  to  you,  Paston  ?" 

While  the  latter  part  of  this  dialogue  was  going 
forward,  Mr  Paston  had  taken  up  his  pencils  again,  and 
vas  furiously  working  with  a  brush  on  an  unoccupied 
corner  of  canvas,  as  a  safety-valve  and  a  mask  to  his 
fetation. 

"  No,  no,  Barty,  by  no  means,"  answered  Caleb,  as  he 
looked  up  with  a  smile — a  little  smile  with  a  flicker  of 
restrained  eagerness  in  it ;  "  but  I  think  you  are  mis- 
taken. Every  one  at  Wellfield  knows  the  terms  on 
which  I  am  with  the  Brockcotes  people;  and,  bless 
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you,  Lord  Wriothesley  and  Phoebe  are  not  fools,  though 
they  are  young.  Why,  Barty,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  you 
who  are  growing  prudish,  you  who  were  wont  to  rebuke 
my  starchedness.  But  out  of  respect  to  your  opinion 
and  your  friendly  interest  in  Phoebe,  I  shall  put  a  check 
on  the  notice  which  the  young  gentleman  is  so  good  as 
to  take  of  us." 

"  Friendly  interest ! "  repeated  Barty,  warmly,  and 
said  no  more  for  a  moment.  Then  after  a  pause,  "I 
ought  to  beg  your  pardon,  Paston,  for  annoying  you. 
Lord  Wriothesley's  portrait  is  to  blame  for  my  going  off 
on  a  different  tack  from  what  I  had  meant  to  follow; 
and  now  what  I  have  got  to  say  on  that  head  may  seem 
a  little  imprudent,  and  my  words  too  like  the  cuckoo's 
eggs  dropped  into  another  bird's  nest.  What  I  wanted 
to  ask  you  to-day,  Paston,  and  what  I  ought  not  to  have 
let  other  matters  chase  from  my  tongue,  was  this — ^how 
would  you  think  of  me  for  a  son-in-law,  supposing  Miss 
Phoebe  would  stoop  to  listen  to  a  confirmed  wanderer 
and  idler  like  me  ?  " 

"  After  all  that  has  come  and  gone,  Barty,  I  would 
sooner  have  you  as  a  son  than  any  other  man  I  know," 
answered  the  painter,  in  some  agitation.  "  But  I  must 
tell  you  that  I  shall  not  lift  a  finger  to  influence  Phoebe's 
inclination,  even  to  wipe  out  the' heaviest  debt  that  ever 
was  contracted." 

"  I  do  not  ask  that  of  you,"  responded  Barty  Wooler^ 
a  little  haughtily,  dropping  the  hand  which  he  had- 
taken. 
''You  may  credit  me,"  Mi  "?a"aXoi^A^O^^^^%^<afiKi^ 
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*'  that  if  your  suit  fail,  I  shall  be  as  much  disappointed 
as  you." 

"No,  no,  Paston,"  protested   Barty,  recovering  his 

frank  fervour ;  "  no  man  silive  can  be  so  disappointed  as  I 

shall  be,  if  Phoebe  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  me.     But, 

depend  upon  it,  I  shall  bum  my  own  smoke  and  not  go 

puffing  it  in  the  face  of  the  world.     You  may  console 

yourself  beforehand  with  that  conviction." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  said  Mr  Paston. 

"I'm  afraid  I  haven't  much  chance;  you  see  I  am 

getting  such  an  old  out-of-date  sort  of  fellow,"  Barty 

went  on,  rearing  his  vigorous  figure  and  drawing  his 

fingers  through  his  thick  hair,     "  And  there  is  no  fool 

like  an  old  fool,  you  know ;  so,  I  suppose  I  went  and 

persecuted  the  girl  till — now  she  will  neither  look  at  me 

nor  listen  to  me.     But  I  think  she  is  still  free,  as  she 

seemed  to  be  when  I  met  her  first  at  Folksbridge.     I 

believe  I  am  safe  from  that  pug-faced,  wide-awake  owl, 

Frank  Hall,  whom  she  would  always  be  arguing  with. 

To  be  sure  I  am  honoured  by  having  a  young  nobleman 

for  my  rival,  and  none  besides." 

"You  must  settle  that  for  yourself,  Barty,"  rejoined 
^  Paston,  a  little  tartly ;  "  I  am  not  my  daughter's 
confidant.  Certainly,  she  is  young  and  light-hearted ; 
and  if  I  consulted  my  own  judgment,  I  should  say  a 
great  deal  too  much  so* to  be  troubled  as  yet  with 
Daatters  of  this  kind." 

"But  I  have  no  time  to  lose,"  interrupted  Barty, 
^^patiently.  "  You  forget  that,  Paston.  And  llv^  '^ox^X. 
^^^/4  -^  aoj  not  what  I  might  have  been.    1  \iavt  \i^tx^ 
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a  vagrant — the  idlest  and  most  unconcerned  beggar. 
The  quality  which  settles  men  seems  to  have  gone  out 
of  me,  if  it  was  ever  in  me." 

"  As  you  are,  Barty,"  answered  Mr  Paston,  with  his 
rare  smile,  **  I  would  rather  Phoebe  changed  her  name 
for  yours  than  for  that  of  any  other  man  in  Britain." 

As  the  two  men  stood  there,  the  contrast  in  their 
personal  appearance  was  extreme.  Mr  Paston  was  spare 
and  spent,  hollow-chested,  and  ashen-haired.  Barty 
Wooler,  on  the  contrary,  was  full  and  firm,  clear-eyed 
and  erect,  with  close  clusters  of  shining  hair.  Still 
Paston  deferred  to  Barty,  whom  he  addressed  fondly  as 
a  boy  almost,  and  Barty,  without  being  condescending — 
it  was  not  in  the  true  Saxon  Englishman  to  be  super- 
cilious, though  he  could  be  surly — was  as  nearly  as 
possible  commiserating  in  his  tone  towards  his  old 
companion-in-arms,  who  had  long  and  far  outstripped 
him  in  the  race. 

"  II  Francia  was  older  than  you  before  he  laid  down 
the  goldsmith^s  tool  for  the  pencil,"  urged  Mr  Paston, 
"and  Quentin  Matsys,  when  he  quitted  the  blacksmith's 
anvil  for  the  easel" 

"  But  they  had  been  busy  men  in  their  former  call- 
ings ;  and  I  have  neither  the  devouring  ambition  of  the 
Italian,  nor  the  lusty  life  of  the  Fleming.  I  am  only  an 
odd,  middle-aged  sinner  of  an  Englishman,  likely  to  be 
well-to-do  through  no  effort  nor  credit  of  my  own.  I 
don't  want  to  deceive  you,  I  fear  I  shall  never  be  more 
than  a  dilettante  apprentice  instead  of  a  devout  and  dili- 
gent master  of  my  craft,  like  you." 
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"We  shall  see,"  said  Mr  Paston,  preparing  to  drop 
the  point.  '*I  shall  not  give  you  rest  or  peace;  and 
Phoebe,  I  am  sure,  would  never  be  content  till  you  were 
more." 

"  Ah  !  if  Phoebe  took  me  in  hand,"  said  Barty,  with  a 
bright  glance,  "  something  might  be  made  of  me  yet." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

A  DISAGREEABLE   DUTY. 

HEN  Mr  Paston  spoke  to  Phoebe  in  fulfilmen 
of  the  promise  made  to  Barty  Wooler,  h 
did  it  with  such  awkwardness  and  bad  grac 
as  vividly  suggested  a  prompter.  In  hi 
craving  to  soothe  and  satisfy  his  old  friend,  he  ha< 
undertaken  an  office  for  which  he  neither  saw  any  ne 
cessity,  nor  had  any  qualification.  If  Mrs  Paston  ha( 
not  been  beyond  imagination  an  incapable  woman,  hi 
might,  with  advantage,  have  intrusted  the  task  to  hex 
But  he  had  not  that  resource.  In  his  sensitiveness,  hi 
was  affironted  even  at  alluding  to  the  probable  miscon 
struction  of  the  public ;  and  blundered  irreparably  in  thi 
accomplishment  of  his  object,  just  as  Barty  had  blun 
dered  throughout  his  courtship. 

"  It  has  just  struck  me,  Phoebe,"  he  began,  on  th« 
first  opportunity,  "that  you  had  better  not  come  inU 
the  painting-room  when  there  is  any  stranger  with  me 
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especially  when  Lord  Wriothesley  is  sitting  for  his 
picture.  It  is  my  fault  that  you  have  been  till  now 
so  much  here  on  my  business — though,  by-the-bye,  I 
observe  that  you  are  very  careful  to  respect  my  privacy 
when  Wooler  is  with  me." 

Phoebe,  who  had  been  looking  frankly  in  her  father's 
face,  appeared  annoyed  at  the  mention  of  Barty's  name, 
but  as  she  said  nothing,  her  father  resumed — 

"Now,  Phoebe,  that  is  the  very  exception  you  need 
not  make — an  old  friend  like  Wooler  is  a  sort  of  second 
self  to  me ;  though  he  is  not  so  old  either — a  man  in 
his  prime.  But  he  is  another  Dick  Tinto,  and  I  want 
him  to  be  at  home  here.  At  the  same  time  I  fancy 
fathers  are  sometimes  doting,  and  forget  that  their  chil- 
dren grow  up  into  big  boys  and  girls.  As  for  Lord 
Wriothesley,  I  have  the  greatest  faith  in  him;  but  he 
has  been  rather  too  much  abroad,  and  has  brought  back 
some  of  the  freedom  of  continental  art  students,  which 
he  will  have  the  sense  to  get  quite  rid  of  long  before  he 
takes  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  I  was  bent  upon 
getting  a  good  study  of  him,  and  do  you  know  he  looks 
a  little  haggard  when  he  sits  quiet  and  still  ?  " 

"I  know,"  confirmed  Phoebe.  ''When  I  described 
him  to  you  first,  don't  you  recollect  I  said  that  his  face 
^as  all  eyes,  forehead,  and  beard  ?" 

"Yes,  I  understand  that,"  continued  Mr  Paston, 
speaking  for  speaking's  sake,  with  a  view  to  take  off,  if 
possible,  the  edge  of  his  discourse  ;  and  while  he  did  so, 
^e  played  unbecoming  tricks  with  the  creaking,  unresist- 
^g  joints  of  his  models  Saul.     ''  His  lordship  has  burnt 
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the  midnight  oil  over  his  books ;  these  have  been  the 
late  hours  he  has  indulged  in.  Nine  hours  of  artificial 
light  will  spoil  any  man's  eyes.  But  all  the  Latimers 
are  of  the  right  sort  I  don't  suppose  they  would  other- 
wise have  lasted  as  they  have  done.  They  must  have 
died  out  before  'the  late  Revolution  of  1688/  as  that 
little  curiosity,  Lady  Dorothea,  likes  to  speak  of  it. 
Between  you  and  me,  Phcebe,  the  race  is  on  the  decline, 
though  they  are  as  much  addicted  to  out-door  exercise 
and  field-sports  as  their  neighbours,  and  were  good 
soldiers  and  sailors  the  last  time  they  tried  the  services. 
But  I  can  remember  the  Brockcotes  Hunt  before  it  was 
merged  into  the  County  Hunt,  and  when  it  was  a 
matter  of  course  that  the  old  Lord  should  ride  next  the 
huntsman.  Light  weights  they  all  rode,  and  resolute 
they  were  at  rising  to  a  leap.  Now,  Lord  Exmoor 
hardly  does  more  than  appear  at  the  *  meet '  as  a  bit  of 
civil  formality.  And  I  have  heard,  that  though  on  the 
last  occasion  he  was  in  at  the  death,  he  had  to  be  lifted 
from  his  saddle  on  his  return.  They  want  new  blood, 
or  some  other  sort  of  rude  degeneration,  to  recover 
them." 

Phoebe  had  been  standing,  putting  some  books  to 
rights  on  a  side-table  ;  but  now,  when  her  father  paused, 
.  she  glanced  up  at  him,  as  if  to  say,  inquiringly — 

"  I  suppose  so,  papa ;  but  what  do  you  really  want  ?  " 

"Certainly,  that   is  not   the   question,"  granted    Mr 

Paston,  colouring  like   a  girl   at  his  own  mal-apropos 

remarks.      "What  I  have  to  say  is,  that  unless  Lad)r 

Dorothea  come  with  her  brother,  I  should  prefer  you  to 
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remain  out  of  the  way.     If  I  cannot  help  myself,  I  shall 
send  for  you.     I  find  it  better  to  put  a  stop  to  a  gallant 
young  man,  far  beyond  you  in  station,  following  you 
ever  so  innocently  to  the  drawing-room  and  the  garden. 
I  hope  I  do  not  hurt  your  feelings,  my  dear.     I  do  not 
blame  you  in  the  slightest  degree.     I  trust  you  are  not 
so  silly  a  girl  as  to  be  put  out  by  what  it  is  disagreeable 
for  me  to  say.     I  am  forced  to  say  it,  because,  as  you 
know,  your  mother  will  always  seek  guidance  rather  than 
guide  others.     Phcebe,  remember  the  world  is  a  com- 
mon-place, coarse-minded  world,  and  has  its  standards, 
which  are  as  unchangeable  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and 
the  Persians.     All  well-disposed  people  attend  to  these, 
and  our  friends  perform  the  kindest  part  when  they 
remind  us  of  them,  if  we  by  any  chance  forget  or  neglect 
them." 

"  Oh  no,  I  am  not  angry  with  you,  papa,"  declared 
Phcebe,  with  a  beating  heart  and  a  great  reservation  ot 
anger.  **  You  have  the  right  to  tell  me  how  to  behave, 
and  to  correct  any  fault  in  my  conduct.  You  want  me 
to  avoid  Lord  Wriothesley  because  he  is  young  and  a 
nobleman,  and  because  reckless  young  noblemen  and 
giddy  girls  in  my  rank  have  forgotten  what  was  due  to 
themselves  and  to  each  other,  and  been  idly  spoken  of 
and  laughed  at  before  now.     Isn't  that  it,  papa  ?" 

"  Exactly,  child ;  and  I  am  glad  you  speak  with  such 
comprehension  of  the  matter,"  said  Mr  Paston,  a  little 
surprised. 

"Well,  papa,  you  may  depend  on  my  paying  attention 
^0  your  wishes,  which  are  so  reasonable  and  simple.     I 
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take    shame    to    myself   for    not    having    anticipated 
them." 

Now,  all  the  time  that  Phoebe  was  answering  her 
father  with  such  glib  propriety,  and  even  with  a  little 
archness,  she  was  saying  to  herself,  as  her  breast  swelled 
with  girlish  provocation  and  wounded  pride,  "  I  see  from 
what  quarter  the  wind  has  been  blowing,  and  whom  I 
have  to  thank  for  this.  Not  papa ;  no,  no.  Papa  alone 
would  never  put  an  impertinent  and  insulting  construction 
on  the  innocent  friendly  footing  on  which  I  have  stood 
with  Lord  Wriothesley." 

As  a  supplement  to  this  secret  protest  she  proceeded 
to  say  aloud  in  demure  self-defence — 

"I  thought  it  ought  to  be  both  my  duty  and  my 
pleasure  to  make  myself  agreeable  to  every  member  of 
the  Brockcotes  family,  when  they  have  been  so  good  to  me. 
You  called  Lord  Wriothesley  gallant,  didn't  you,  papa  ?" 

Phcebe  could  look  up  and  speak  with  open,  somewhat 
aggrieved  face.  She  had  not  as  yet  been  dazzled  with 
splendid  possibilities.  The  disparity  between  her  and 
Lord  Wriothesley  was  too  great,  and  was  remembered 
too  plainly,  and  she  was  too  loyal  botli  to  herself  and  to 
the  Brockcotes  family  to  entertain  such  possibilities 
quickly.  But  another  mistake  was  made  which  im- 
perilled Phoebe's  safety  in  the  very  anxiety  to  secure  it 
To  go  and  destroy  Phoebe's  unconsciousness,  by  bidding 
her  beware  of  danger  from  the  strife  of  tongues,  and  to 
pique  her  into  the  contemplation  of  impossibilities,  was 
an  egregious  blunder  which  only  two  clever  men  could 
have  been  so  left  to  themselves  as  to  commit. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

A  LOVE  TALE, 

[HAT  had  gone  before  was  an  unfortunate  pre 
paration  for  Barty  Wooler's  proposal. 

He  made  it  soon  afterwards,  indeed  the 
very  first  time  that  he,  instead  of  Lord 
Wriothesley,  was  left  alone  in  the  garden  with  Phoebe. 
He  began  by  addressing  her  as  "  Miss  Phoebe,"  using 
her  Christian  name  with  a  little  qualification  as  a  half- 
way stage  between  the  Miss  Paston  of  their  Folks- 
bridge  acquaintance  and  the  "Phoebe"  he  coveted  for 
the  climax  of  the  Wellfield  relation. 

"Miss  Phoebe,'*  he  said,  expressing  his  taste  on  an 
indifferent  matter,  "I  must  confess  I  don't  like  your 
ribbon  borders;"  and  here  he  gave  a  slight  spurn  with 
his  foot  in  the  direction  of  the  lobelias,  Tom  Thumbs, 
^keolarias,  and  petunias,  which  blazed  in  rings  \^thin 
"ngs  of  colour  round  a  few  small  lozenge-shaped  figures, 
divided  by  narrow  edgings  in  the  gravel 
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"Blue,  red,  yellow,  purple,"  Barty  lectured,  "all  o 
the  same  season,  and  all  as  flat  as  my  hand.  There 
isn't  so  much  as  the  relief  of  height  and  depth,  of  ligh 
and  shade.  It  is  the  monotony  of  glare.  No'  painte: 
could  be  so  lost  to  what  is  subtle  and  suggestive  as  tc 
dream  of  representing  it" 

No  observation  could  have  sounded  more  harmless  o: 
have  less  threatened  a  startling  finale.  Phoebe  had  some 
sympathy  with  the  opinion,  not  being  responsible  foi 
this  bit  of  the  flower-garden,  which  had  been  laid  out  tc 
please  Mrs  Paston.  But  she  kept  persistently  altering 
and  re-altering  the  pegs  in  her  verbenas,  with  her  head 
close  to  the  ground,  obstinately  declining  Bart)r's  offers 
of  assistance.  She  would  not  gratify  the  intruder  ever 
by  agreeing  with  him  on  a  single  small  question. 

"  I  thought  pre-Raphaelite  painters  affected  rampar 
colours,"  she  replied  indiff*erently,  as  though  identifyir 
him  with  the  school. 

"  Yes,  but  one  at  a  time,  or  blended  by  neutral  tin 
You  would  not  call  the  rainbow  a  ribbon  border,  wo^ 
you.  Miss  Phoebe?" 

She  would  not  call  the  rainbow  Jacob's  ladder,  tho 
he  should  wait  an  hour  to  hear  her  do  it    Comprehen* 
her  pouting  dumbness,  he  did  not  wait,  but  spoke  oi 
his  own  pleasure  and  gratification.  He  praised  old  En 
gardens,  with  their  flowers  of  all  seasons.  He  quoted 
Bacon's  example,  and  maintained  that  this  new-fa 
gardening  was  vulgar  and  wearily  insipid  in  its, very  1 
ness.     Then  he  passed  from  old  English  gardens 
English  houses,  with  their  picture  galleries.  He  spok 
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fine  family-groups  in  these  old  houses,  and  of  their  genial 

wedded  pairs — stout  squire  and  stately  noble,  with  the 

frosty  mellowness  of  autumn  in  face  and  figure,  mated 

with  dames  in  whose  youthful  traits  the  grace  of  spring 

was  just  bursting  into  the  beauty  of  summer.     He  even 

fell  to  citing  Shakespeare  and  the  Bible  in  support  of 

his  theory.     He  questioned  her  as  to  what  smooth-faced, 

red-and-white  cheeked  Romeo  could  compare  with  the 

middle-aged,  swarthy  Moor,  and  the  elderly,  grizzled 

Anthony,  in  strength  of  passion  ?  whether  Boaz  or  the 

young  men  among  the  reapers  of  Bethlehem  was  most 

tender  of  brown-faced  Ruth  ? 

Long  before  this,  Phcebe  dreaded  what  was  coming, 
and  stiffly  rose  up  from  stooping  over  her  gaudy  flower- 
beds, to  be^  the  trial  as  she  best  might,  to  hear  the 
love-tale  which  she  could  no  longer  hope  to  escape 
from. 

Barty  used  plain  enough  words  at  last,  and  said  what 
he  had  to  say  very  simply. 

Phoebe  interrupted  him  with  little  excited  breaks  in 
her  speech. 

**  I  ought  to  thank  you,  Mr  Wooler ;  but  I  am  very 
sorry  that  you  have  spoken  so  to  me.     I  would  have 
stopped  you  sooner  if  I  could.     Surely  I  need  say  no 
'      ^ore.    I  can  give  you  no  other  answer." 

Barty  was  not  an  impatient  boy,  to  be  summarily  dis- 

missed  without  striving  his  utmost  for  final  hope  and 

happiness^  But  he  was  a  proud  man,  who,  while  he 

^       bore  no  malice,  was  fit  to  withdraw  quietly  on  a  decided 

dismissal,  and  not  stoop  to  importune  a  peevish  girl. 
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"  Will  you  not  reconsider  your  sentence?"  he  as 
gravely,  and  then  he  reminded  her  gently — "  You  k 
it  is  a  hard  sentence.'* 

He  made  this  last  assertion  with  a  vehemence  tha 
a  moment  quelled  Phcebe,  and  staggered  her  in  her 
reliance. 

^f  you  abide  by  your  unconditional  rejection,  Pha 
ne  urged,  "  the  life  that  remains  to  me  will  be,  in 
respect,  like  a  tale  that  is  told.  I  have  no  right  to  < 
plain,  and  I  will  not  complain.  I  have  been  idle 
desultory  in  my  work,  and  unsettled  in  my  habil 
admit ;  but  I  had  some  provocation  to  begin  with 
take  shame  to  myself;  it  pains  and  humbles  m< 
have  to  make  this  acknowledgment.  But  I  trust  tha 
failure  in  this  respect  is  over.  Luckily  it^oes  no 
my  case,  involve  the  absence  of  those  worldly  g( 
with  which  every  man  would  wish  to  endow  the  wo 
he  loves.  In  other  circumstances,  it  would  have  beei 
height  of  selfishness,  almost  of  baseness,  in  me  to  ] 
aimed  at  uniting  your  bright  hopes  with  my  broken  01 

Phoebe  interrupted  him  at  last  so  imperiously,  that 
fairly  startled  him.  She  had  not  been  able  to  tak 
the  whole  drift  of  his  argument,  though  now  and  the 
had  touched  her.  But  at  last  the  foolish  fancy  enti 
her  hot  yoimg  head  that  he  was  trying  to  bribe  hei 
the  promise  of  making  her  the  richest  woman  in  Fc 
bridge, — the  temptation  with  which  her  cousins,  1 
even  Lady  Dorothea,  had  assailed  her.  % 

"  It  is  useless  to  tell  me  all  this,  Mr  Wooler ;  I 
never  change  my  mind." 
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He  grew  a  little  pale,  and  his  full  tones  became  harsh 
a,s  he  said,  with  a  tolerably  successful  effort  at  com- 
posure— 

"I  have  done,  Miss  Paston.  Forget  that  I  have*- 
troubled  you  with  this  petition,  and  do  not  sufifer  it  to 
make  any  difference  in  our  friendship.  Pray  do  me  the 
small  favour — ^no,  don't  be  frightened."  He  pausel  to 
reassure  her,  with  an  inevitable  grimness  in  his  smile, 
and  then  went  on  : 

"I  don't  think  you  will  object  to  do  me  this  favour. 
It  is  only  to  offer  my  excuses  to  your  father.  When  we 
spoke  of  it  the  other  morning,  I  promised  to  tell  him 
how  my  mission  fared ;  but  a  man  does  not  like  to  be 
bearer  of  the  news  of  his  own  defeat,  if  he  can  help  it. 
Of  course,  i^ou  have  any  objection,  I  shall  not  ask  you 
to  do.this  for  me." 

Phoebe  could  only  mutter  that  she  did  not  object. 
Barty  took  her  hand  for  an  instant,  lifted  his  hat  formally, 
and  lefl  the  garden. 

Phoebe  was  conscious  of  a  shadow  falling  across  the 
sunshine,  of  a  chill  coming  into  the  air,  and  of  a  sense 
of  blank  regret  and  sharp  self-accusation.  She  looked 
round  her  half  stunned,  half  scared,  and  thought  the 
kittle  flower-garden  was  barren  and  hard  in  its  stereo- 
^ed  brightness.  She  looked  down  at  herself  in  her 
dainty  buff  skirt  and  jacket,  and  wondered  if  she,  whom 
'^cliad  called,  by  implication,  callous,  were  as  hard  and 
Siiallow  as  the  garden.  Heretofore  she  had  always  pre- 
'^rred  the  cool,  grave  court,  with  the  sober  old  flower- 
border,  to  the  new  showy  flower-beds.     But  she  would 
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hate  the  latter,  after  this  day's  work.     She  saw  Barty 
again  with  the  same  eyes  as  when  she  had  admired  him 
in  the  beginning  of  their  acquaintance.      Her  fathers 
estimation  of  him  must  be  correct,  and  she  would  not 
see  his  like  again  as  a  lover.      Not  that  she  dreamt  she 
*  could  have  accepted  him,  but  it  was  a  grief  to  her  that 
there  had  been  no  alternative  found  but  to  decline  his 
dearest  wishes  and  destroy  his  fairest  prospects  of  happi- 
ness.    He  had  said  so.     She  was  sorry  now,  and  even 
ashamed  of  the  manner  of  the  deed.     She  was  sensible, 
when  it  was  too  late,  that  she  had  not  behaved  well 
under  the  trial.     She  felt  she  had  been  ungracious  am 
ungenerous  to  a  man  who  had  distinguished  her  by  hi^ 
highest  regard. 

Phoebe's  remorse  lasted  till  her  reluctant  feet  hjL<:3 
carried  her  to  the  threshold  of  her  father's  paintin^^- 
room.     She  stood  there,  not  only  shy  and  shrinking, 
but  waiting  till  she  could  see  an  inch  before  her.     Tti.e 
change  from  the  broad  yellow  afternoon  sunshine,  tlrkc 
fresh  air,  and  the  vivid  mosaic  of  the  flower-beds,  to  tl^e 
dimness  of  the  painting-room,  in  which  the  plaster-casts 
looked  like  ghosts  and  the  pictures  shadows,  struck  her 
as  it  had  never  done  before.     Here  her  father  led   * 
charmed  life  in  a  world  of  his  own,  and  was  now  finish- 
ing a  spell  of  long  and  hard  work.     It  seemed  to  agree 
with  him  at  present.     He  was  standing  before  a  picture 
of  the  "  Reconciliation  of  Jacob  and  Esau,"  which  hi  ha.a 
lately  sketched  in.   Judging  from  his  low  whistling — 3.  tricK 
which  was  not  native  to  him,  but  which  he  had  caug^^ 
from  Barty  Wooler — he  was  looking  at  it  with  satisfactioi^ 
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But  Mr  Paston  was  not  so  lost  to  s)niipathy  that  he 
(lid  not  anticipate  Phoebe's -cdnfession  as  soon  as  her 
guilty  face  appeared  in  the  door-way.  She  did  not  need 
to  introduce  the  subject;  for  he  turned  round  on  her 
with  a  sharp  interrogation. 

"You  haven't  had  a  difiference  with  Wooler?  you 
haven't  dismissed  him  without  the  simple  grace  of  con- 
sidering the  matter  and  without  consulting  your  friends, 
Phoebe?    I  had  hoped  better  things  of  you." 

Mr  Paston  contrived  on  the  instant  to  scatter  Phoebe's 
compunction  to  the  winds.  What  was  there  to  consider 
in  the  matter  ?  What  had  her  friends  to  do  with  her 
choice?  Phoebe  was  very  jealous  of  the  freedom  of  her 
heart. 

Mr  Paston  was  stricken  with  disappointment,  but  he 
did  not  utter  another  word  of  displeasure.  Instead  of 
walking  up  and  down,  and  venting  his  excitement  in 
irritable  complaints,  according  to  his  custom,  he  stood 
sorely  vexed  and  mortified.  He  did  not  say  to  Phoebe 
that  his  life  was  precarious  ;  that  he  could  not  do  more 
for  her  and  her  mother  than  leave  them  fairly  pro- 
vided for.  He  did  not  seek  to  entice  Phoebe  by  refer- 
enec  to  Barty  Wooler's  prospects.  Let  people  say  what 
they  would,  Caleb  Paston  was  not  a  mercenary  man. 
^ut  when  he  spoke  again,  there  was  a  poignancy  of  re- 
Sret  in  the  tone  in  which  he  vindicated  and  reproached 
himself  in  a  breath,  as  if  he  had  been  in  fault,  and  not 
Phoebe. 

"  Bear  me  witness,  Phoebe,"  he  said,  "  that  I  have  not 
^ed  to  influence  you,  though  the  connexion  seemed  to 
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me  for  your  good  in  the  light  in  which  I  saw  it.  I  kn( 
Barty  Wooler  as  I  know  mysel£  There  is  not  a  mc 
manly  heart,  or  a  cleverer  brain  than  his  ;  and  yet  the 
are  wasted  while  he  is  flitting  about  here  and  there  li 
a  bird  of  passage.  I  know  you  could  not  help  it,  but 
cuts  me  up.  I  meant  you  to  be  happy,  child:  w 
should  care  for  your  happiness  if  I  do  not  ?  I  thou^ 
all  the  mischief  was  to  be  remedied.  Barty  and  I  Ic 
worked  together ;  not  that  we  were  equals,  though  I  \ 
very  fond  of  him.  He  was  my  superior  then,  above  : 
in  every  respect,  and  yet  who  so  pleasant,  or  so  lavish 
his  regard  and  confidence  ?  Poor  fellow,  I  never  re^ 
oned  on  his  failure;  if  I  had  foreseen  that,  it  mi| 
have  been  prevented.  I  have  lamented  over  it  m( 
than  anybody — unless  his  mother — certainly  more  tl: 
himself.  I  thought  it  was  all  to  be  atoned  for.  I  fanci 
we  should  work  together  once  more — old  blood  a 
young.  I  could  have  directed  him,  and  he  would  ha 
put  new  life  into  me.  But  I  am  certain  you  could  r 
help  it,  my  poor  Phoebe,  any  more  than  you  can  gu< 
the  mischief  you  have  done." 

Phoebe  was  thus  dismissed  with  a  rueful  smile. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


"  AS  OTHERS  SEE  US." 


IHCEBE  was  used  to  what  her  mother  called 
**  Paston's  tantrums."  She  knew  that  he 
was  not  a  stranger  to  paroxysms  of  morbid 
feeling,  or  of  extravagant  enthusiasm,  in 
which  the  shy  man  came  out  of  his  shell,  throwing 
^ide  for  the  moment  his  constitutional  cloak  of  reserve, 
and  making  in  the  act  a  passing  revelation  of  himself  to 
^^y  capable  observer — a  revelation  more  striking  and 
complete  than  any  that  could  be  drawn  from  the  habitual 
babbling  of  a  free,  careless  man.  In  spite  of  this,  Phoebe 
could  not  follow  him  now. 

She  had  come  in  from  the  garden  with  very  conflict- 
^^g  feelings ;  and  she  opened  wide,  moist  eyes  at  the 
o%ouring  of  her  father's  disappointment.  But  in  the 
^^d  she  was  hardened  rather  than  softened.  She  did 
^ot,  however,  remind  her  father  how  little  theie  couWiYi^ 

• 

^  common  between  a  man  who  was  blusteimg,,  \v^2A- 
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Strong,  and  over-bearing,  even  in  his  courtship,  and  a 
retired,  absorbed  artist.  She  did  not  argue  that  there 
must  be  something  illusive  in  the  friendship  which  could 
be  suffered  to  lie  dormant  for  twenty  years.  That  would 
have  been  to  say  that  she  was  wiser  than  her  father,  and 
Phoebe  did  not  say  it,  although  she  did  not  escape  the 
thought. 

Phoebe  was  tormented  by  the  suspicion  that  her  father 
had  deceived  himself  into  expecting  terribly  unreasonable 
things  of  her,  because  of  an  early  partiality  and  a  recent 
caprice.  He  had  not  been  wont  to  act  thus,  but  he  had 
always  been  exceptional  and  eccentric.  She  now  fully 
realised  this  for  the  first  time.  She  had  a  dread  that  her 
father  had  been  betrayed  into  exaggeration,'  into  speaking 
melodramatically.  She  experienced  an  aching  sense  of 
the  weakness  of  one  dear  and  reverenced,  together  with 
a  quick  desire  to  shield  both  him  and  herself  from  the 
result  of  this  weakness. 

She  took  courage  to  re-enter  the  painting-room  shortly 
after  her  dismissal. 

"  Papa,  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  have  vexed  you  and  Mr 
Wooler.  I  did  not  think  that  I  was  coming  home  to  do 
this,"  she  ended  abruptly,  with  a  swelling  heart,  as  her 
father  sunk  down  in  an  attitude  of  weariness,  and  leant 
his  gray  head  on  his  hand. 

The  ordeal  was  past,  and  Phoebe  was  more  sensible 
than  ever  that  a  crisis  in  her  life  had  come  and  gone.  It 
was  something  more  than  the  ordinary  awkwardness  o£ 
getting  rid  of  an  unwelcome  suitor,  and  of  feeling  con- 
strained, as  a  point  of  duty,  lo  t^MYiei  ^\.ax:^  \.ci  ^'^"W'wi 
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of  the  femily.  It  was  an  event  which  fancifully  grieved 
and  mortified  her  father,  and  swept  away  a  dream  which 
he  had  taken  to  his  heart. 

It  did  not  follow  because  Mr  Paston  had  received  the 
information  that  he  would  communicate  it  to  his  wife. 
Not  that  the  couple  lived  unhappily.  They  got  on  as 
well  as  could  be  expected  in  the  manifold  shortcomings 
which  exposed  a  life's  mistake.  But  besides  a  turn  for 
sarcasm  in  his  speech  with  her,  Mr  Paston  had  acquired, 
abnost  unconsciously,  a  habit  of  not  seeing  and  hearing 
his  wife.  This  involved  the  avoidance  of  tUe-u-tHes  with 
her,  above  all  on  any  subject  which  deeply  interested 
him. 

It  was  a  minor  fret  to  Phcebe  to  break  the  facts  to  her 
mother,  who  was,  as  she  expressed  it,  "  struck  all  in  a 
heap"  by  Phoebe's  audacity,  improvidence,  and  in- 
gratitude. Mrs  Paston  did  her  best  to  indemnify  her- 
self for  her  great  loss  in  an  early  and  excellent  marriage 
for  her  daughter,  by  bewailing  that  daughter's  undutiful 
sauciness.  But,  to  do  Mrs  Paston  justice,  she  did  no 
more  than  whimperingly  bewail.  She  was  as  incapable 
of  sustained  resentment  as  of  magnanimous  silence. 
I^hcebe  was  her  father's  daughter,  young  as  she  was. 
^rs  Paston  had  always  said  that  Phcebe  had  a  mind  of 
her  own,  cruel  and  cross  as  it  was  to  proclaim  this  of  her 
<^^  child.  She  washed  her  hands  of  the  business,  in 
^Mch  she  had  never  been  consulted.  Oh,  dear !  of 
^urse  she  was  nobody  in  the  matter,  and  she  declined 
^  be  answerable  for  Vhosibe's  skittishn^s,  and  'wYval  \\. 
"^ould  biwg  her  to— a  skinny,  shrewish  old  ma\d,  vAvo 
0 
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would  be  as  difficult  to  live  with,  and  as  scornful,  as  h 
father,  and  whom  she  would  be  ashamed  to  call  her  o\^ 
flesh  and  blood.  To  think  that  a  daughter  of  he 
should  come  to  this  !  She  had  been  a  beauty  in  h 
own  day,  nor  had  she  been  without  her  pick  and  choit 
of  a  husband  before  she  was  Phoebe's  age,  althou^ 
perhaps  she  had  not  made  the  wisest  selection.  SI 
would  not  say  that  either,  though  Mr  Walker,  the  apoth 
cary's  apprentice,  was  now  "  riding  "  in  his  carriage,  wi 
the  best  practice  in  Folksbridge.  No  doubt  he  was  n 
a  bit  famous,  like  Paston,  and  Paston  had  his  good  sic 
But  everybody  who  has  any  knowledge  of  the  world- 
Mrs  Paston  trickled  off  into  sinning  against  her  husbai 
again — ^knew  that  an  artist  and  genius  was  a  sore  trial 
the  mistress  of  a  house.  She  would  say  it,  who  perha 
should  not  say  it,  that  she  was  as  good  a  housekeep 
as  any  woman  in  Wellfield,  with  Paston  often  not  carii 
to  sit  down  to  his  meals  with  his  family,  like  a  dece 
Christian,  and  never  sending  her  in  supplies  of  pro" 
sions,  not  even  a  string  of  trout,  or  a  measure  of  eai 
potatoes,  like  other  women's  husbands.  He  wouldi 
even  put  himself  out  of  his  way  to  hear  a  word  abc 
overcharges  and  underweights,  or  to  recall  prices  ai 
seasons,  if  it  were  to  save  her  life.  Now,  here  w 
Phoebe  getting  as  bad  as  her  father  every  bit,  and  spilfi^ 
her  full  cup  on  the  first  opportunity,  like  an  imgratei 
minx.  See  what  Phoebe's  friend.  Lady  Dorothea,  wou 
say  to  it,  when  everybody  had  heard  that  Lady  Doroth< 
was  about  to  make  the  finest  match  in  Britain  to  pleai 
her  father  and  mother  •,  axvd  iVve^  ^^^^  ^x^  ^^V  ^ 
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countess,  well  oflf,  from  their  Brittany-cows'  milk  to  their 
sparkling  champagne — from  their  diamond  rings  to  their 
cambric  frilled  linen,  which,  shq  had  it  from  the  second 
best  authority,  was  put  on  clean  out  of  the  fold  and  fresh 
plaited,  every  morning  it  lightened,  and  every  night  it 
darkened.  Whereas  her  Phoebe  had  gone  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  and,  without  consulting  or  caring  for  her 
parents,  had  thrown  away  the  best  marriage  in  Wellfield, 
or  in  Folksbridge  either ;  a  marriage  that  would  have 
enabled  Phoebe  to  get  her  foot  on  her  cousins — the  only 
good  marriage  that  might  oflfer  for  many  a  year  to  come, 
where  independent,  well-to-do  young  men  were  so  shock- 
ingly scarce. 

Phoebe  cherished  the  hope  that  her  mother's  chagrin 
woul'd  close  her  mouth  about  the  family  disaster,  although 
there  was  great  danger,  as  she  knew,  that  Mrs  Paston 
would  grow  indignantly  proud  of  the  unprecedented  mis- 
fortune; and,  even  at  the  risk  of  damaging  Phoebe's 
future  matrimonial  prospects,  go  whispering  the  secret, 
shaking  her  head  over  it,  and  twinkling  away  ever-ready 
tears  in  the  most  improper  quarters. 

And  then  the  siory  had  to  be  confided  to  Lady 
Dorothea,  if  only  to  silence  her  speculations.  She 
disapproved,  like  the  rest;  but  she  arrogated  no  right 
of  friendship  to  resent  the  step  Phoebe  had  taken  on  her 
Own  responsibility,  or  even  to  reproach  her  gossip.  She 
^cted  with  far  greater  wisdom.  She  turned  the  subject 
over  in  her  mind,  and  then  she  provoked  Phoebe  as 
^uch  as  any  of  them  by  her  striking  statement : — 

''Vou  have  managed  very  badly,  my  dear  P\vc£bt — 
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you,  and  he,  and  everybody  concerned.  I  never  hej 
of  a  more  complete  mess  made  of  a  very  desirable  a 
unexceptionable  parti.  For  you — I  beg  your  pard 
Phoebe, — but  I  don't  think  you  know  your  own  mi 
However,  it  is  not  likely  that  even  such  an  amount 
recklessness  will  cause  a  match  like  that  to  go  off 
quickly.  Let  us  hope  so,  and  let  it  rest  in  the  me 
time.  It  will  come  on  the  tapis  again  after  it  has  b( 
well  aired,  when  I  trust  that  you  will  all  have  come 
your  right  minds." 

Lord  Wriothesley  did  not  hear  of  the  discarded  sui 
through  his  sister,  but  in  the  course  of  the  ordin; 
Wellfield  tattle  ;  and  his  brief  comment  on  the  rum( 
would  have  pleased  most  girls :  "  So  Miss  Phoebe  is  j 
ticular.     Well,  she  is  entitled  to  be  particular." 


CHAPTER.  XVI. 

THE  CLOUD  DISPERSES. 

lARTY  WOOLER  did  not  need  to  tell  his 
mother  in  so  many  words  of  his  last 
failure. 

"  Mother,"  he  simply  said,  "  I  ought  to 
have  been  a  sailor;  and  if  I  were  one,  I  should  say  my 
^k  on  shore  shows  symptoms  of  drawing  to  an  end." 

Mrs  Wooler  looked  up  with  an  expression  of  inquiry, 
hut  none  of  surprise. 

"Was  there  ever  any  whisper  of  Danish  descent  at 
^e  old  farm-house  of  Nunton  ?"  Barty  went  on.     "  But 

t 

^t  was  too  far  inland  to  be  the  fag-end  of  Danish  colo- 
^6s,  I  take  it.  I  must  be  on  the  tramp  again,  how- 
ever.   And  you  must  not  blame  me  this  time.'* 

He  knew  that  she  would  not  blame  him,  and,  in  fact, 
^^s  vexed  because  she  would  not  irritate  him  by  ques- 
tions. 

"How  will  your  Uncle  Clays  like  it,    when  they 
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thought  y9u  had  come  home  for  good?"  was  her  singl< 
objection. 

"  111  enough,  I  dare  say,"  Barty  admitted.  "  The  ok 
men  will  grumble,  but  I  do  not  think  they  will  do  more 
And  even  if  they  should,  I  cannot  help  it.  But  com< 
now,  mother,  you  did  not  mind  their  grumbling  once 
upon  a  time ;  and  when  you  have  had  the  spirit  to  rea: 
a  restless  dog  of  an  artist  son,  who  has  only  been  a  crosi 
and  a  trial  to  you,  I  think  you  oughtn't  to  mind  it  now.'' 

"  Never  you  mind  the  cross ;  some  folk  would  rathe: 
keep  their  own  crosses  than  take  other  folk's  crowns 
my  lad.  But  I  can  understand  your  hints,  Barty,  anc 
I  tell  you  I  was  in  luck  in  my  marriage,  though  some 
fools  said  I  might  have  done  better,  and  he  might  have 
done  better." 

"  I  should  say  it  was  my  father  who  was  in  luck  there 
mother,"  answered  Barty,  as  he  fingered  the  end  of  hij 
scarf,  without  looking  up. 

"  I  don't  know  for  that,"  with  a  toss  of  the  head 
"  but  all  the  fine  young  madams  in  Wellfield  were  piu^ 
ing  their  mouths,  and  airing  their  long  necks  and  theii 
long  words  for  your  father.  Even  that  Queen  of  Sheba, 
Miss  Rowe,  though  she  had  a  hard-favoured  face  as 
ever  was  seen,  kept  what  she  called  a  'commonplace- 
book  '  in  those  days,  and  that  was  none  of  an  account- 
book,  but  was  written  pages  on  pages  of  his  sermons 
and  lectures.  Aye,  and  under  the  wing  of  her  match- 
making aunt,  Mrs  Epp,  she  had  ttt*consult  him  on  her 
difficulties  and  doubts  forsooth  !  and  ask  him  questions, 
too,  the  bold  piece." 
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"But  I  thought  the  Queen  of  Sheba  gained  her  end, 
mother?" 

"It  is  little  you  know,  then,"  Mrs  Wooler  answered 
derisively.  "  You  do  not  read  your  Bible,  son  Barty, 
or  you  read  it  with  much  skipping.  The  man  an- 
swered her,  because  he  could  do  no  less,  when  she 
had  come  so  far  out  of  her  road  to  ask  him ;  but  did 
he  not  pack  the  learned  madam  off  again,  and  wed 
princess  lasses,  two  or  three  of  them,  who  put  no  ques- 
tions to  him — happen  shut  his  wise  mouth  when  he 
volunteered  to  make  them  wiser,  but  who,  for  all  that, 
were  his  own  choice,  out  of  strange  country  parts?" 

"  I  like  your  commentary,"  said  Barty,  glad  to  have 
his  own  thoughts  diverted,  and  smiling  his  frank 
smile. 

"As  for  me,"  Mrs  Wooler  went  on,  unheeding  his 
remark,  "  I  had  never  cause  to  hang  my  head  and  lollop 
^'  ray  finger  in  my  mouth  for  my  choice,  though  it  was 
the  Lord's  will  to  take  him  from  me." 

That  one  home-thrust,  amended  by  its  pious  conclu- 
sions,  came  so  pat  to  the  tip  of  her  tongue,  she  could  not 
resist  it. 

"  But  there  is  one  thing  I  would  say,**  she  urged,  "  to 

show  you  farther Stop  !  Barty,  stop  !  is  that  a  ball 

or  a  bat  among  the  trees  ?"  she  went  off  from  the  point, 
staring  out  of  the  window. 

"  Oh,  never  mind  that,  mother,^'  he  said,  trying  to  draw 
her  away. 

"But  I  will  mind,  for  the  young  rascal's  good  as  vjd\ 
^  m/  own,  ''she  rejoined. 
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"  But,  you  know,  boys  will  be  boys,"  answered  Ban 
"  they  only  enjoy  the  fun  as  they  pass." 

"  They  make  a  game  at  it,  do  they  ?"  Mrs  Woo 
urged  energetically ;  "  and  you  would  wink  at  th 
game?  But  I'll  make  a  game  of  bringing  them 
order.  Me  and  Becky  are  worth  the  whole  police 
the  place.  Barty,"  she  went  on  in  a  calmer  tone,  "  j 
know  I*m  not  a  miser-woman,  with  hooked  fing 
itching  for  gold ;  yet  gold  is  Merlin's  wand,  if  it  is 
Moses'  rod.  Your  uncles'  fortune  being  your  law 
inheritance,  is  there  a  lass  in  the  country,  high 
low,  good  or  ill,  worth  the  risk  you  're  fain  to  run 
having  to  renounce  what  other  men  would  higgle,- a 
cheat,  and  lie  away  their  very  lives  for?" 

"  Lass    or    no    lass,"    Barty    quickly   negatived 
mother's  remark,  "  a  man's  peace  of  mind  is  worth  £ 
inheritance,  and  what  is  but  a  trifle  for  one  man  to  ca 
may  break  another's  back." 

She  pressed  him  no  farther.     But  when  he  was  gc 
she   clasped   her  fingers   together  tightly,   as  she 
watching  the  boys,  and  indulged  her  own  stern  thougl 

"  That  Paston  tribe,"  she  soliloquised,  "  is  the  great 
gang  of  thieves  that  have  not  seen  Tyburn.  They  st 
the  fruit  of  my  lad's  brains  when  his  fame  was  to  w 
now  they  have  wiled  him  over  once  more,  and  stol 
his  man's  heart  from  him.  With  his  strapping  body 
for  he  takes  after  his  mother  in  his  make — he  is  over-ti 
to  escape  being  beguiled  by  a  grand  brought-up,  t 
veiled  lass  like  Phoebe  Paston — Lady  Dorothy's  pla 
thing  and  leaving.     No  man  body  will  serve  this  youi 
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brown-faced  madam,  in  whose  mouth  butter  will  not 
melt,  but  the  future  Earl  himself.  And  when  that  match 
comes  to  pass,  the  lift  will  be  ready  to  fall.  Nay,  it  is 
pride  will  have  a  fall." 

Mrs  Wooler's  musings  were  interrupted  at  this  point 
by  a  new  object  of  provocation  coming  within  sight 
"Becky,"  she  screamed,  "  I  say,  Becky,  yonder  is  a 
school-bag  on  the  tree.  Bring  it  in,  and  go  this  min- 
ute with  my  compliments  to  Mr  Hardy,  at  the  school 
—Mrs  Wooler's  compliments,  and  she  will  thank  him 
to  flog  any  boy  who  comes  without  his  bag  and  books, 
for  they  are  hanging  high  and  dry  to  the  cracking  of  her 
laburnums.  At  the  same  time  fetch  in  the  bag  and 
books,  Becky,  and  take  care  you  don't  mislay  them.  I 
may  find  an  old  book  of  Mr  Barty's  to  put  in  the  bag ; 
for,  if  I  'm  not  mistaken,  they  belong  to  that  clever  son 
of  Crowe,  the  cripple  cobbler,  who  can  ill  afford  to  buy 
books  for  his  ne'er-do-wells.'* 

Between  Bart/s  judgments  and  his  mother's  there 
was  the  same  difference  that  there  is  between  manhood 
and  age — ^between  a  narrow,  uncultivated  woman's  na- 
ture, and  a  broad  man's  nature,  tilled  and  fertilised,  and 
bearing  the  fruits  of  study  and  wide  intercourse  with 
bis  fellows.  In  proof  of  this  difference,  Barty  thought 
twice  over  his  project  of  departure. 

"I  shall  stay  over  the  race-week,  mother,''  he  an- 
nounced; "I  have  not  seen  the  grand  Wellfield  festi- 
^ties  since  I  was  an  urchin.  So  you  will  have  your  son 
to  be  your  escort  to  the  course.     You  have  always 

^ade  a  point  of  attending  and  supporting  the  races, 

1. 
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because  of  my  grandfather's  Dobbin,  and  because  you 
are  no  mean  judge  of  horse-flesh." 

"  Indeed,  son  Barty,  I  may  confess  to  knowing  some- 
thing of  a  horse's  good  points.  Why  shouldn't  I,  brought 
up  as  I  was  amongst  them  ?  " 

"  Very  well,  mother ;  when  I  make  up  my  stud  I  shall 
depend  upon  your  help.  What  should  a  sign-paintei 
know  of  horses,  any  more  than  counter-leapers  like 
the  Clays — although  they  have  set  up  an  out-of-date 
landau,  with  a  pair  of  spanking  greys.  I  should  not 
wonder  though  the  old  fellows  went  a-wooing  in  com- 
pany, late  in  the  day  as  it  is,  just  to  cut  me  out  of  theii 
wealth.  If  it  were  for  their  happiness,  poor,  dry,  crust} 
old  souls,  I  am  sure  you  and  I  would  not  grudge  it— 
eh,  mother  ?  We  have  not  lived  to  stand  in  dead  men's 
shoes  only.  A  confirmed  vagabond,  who  thinks  of  con- 
fessing himself  a  nomad,  making  all  the  settlements  he 
ever  will  attempt  Bokhara  ways, — what  has  he  to  dc 
with  the  sovereignty  of  Folksbridge  ?  " 

Barty  had  deliberated  with  himself  privately,  and,  aftei 
many  pipes  of  all  nations,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
it  would  not  be  fair  to  Paston  if  he  were  to  run  off*  ai 
cnce. 

"  I  certainly  should  not  like  Caleb  or  any  one  tc 
think  that  I  bear  them  malice.  Poor  old  Caleb  did  hi 
best  for  me,  and  it  is  in  his  throat  that  the  early  wron. 
has  stuck  all  the  time.  Phoebe  might  have  done  he 
spiriting  more  gently ;  but  she  is  young  and  not  used  t: 
the  business,  and,  fool  that  I  was,  I  forced  it  upon  h« 
when  she  was  at  the  laeigVvl  ol  Yiet  ^^\.^  ^xA  <^\n^tcci<^^ 
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over  with  nervousness.  I  wish  she  were  rid  of  the  phil- 
andering young  painter-peer.  He  will  not  likely  stay 
at  Brockcotes  beyond  the  race-week,  or  if  so,  he  will  be 
engaged  with  company  in  the  house.  Therefore  I  shall 
remain,  and  I  hope'  the  devil  may  not  thank  me  for  it." 

In  the  meantime,  Phoebe  saw  nothing  more  of  Barty, 
except  at  a  respectful  distance.  Nor  did  she  hear  more 
of  his  wishes,  except  a  hollow  echo  of  them  in  the  re- 
newed and  desperate  devotion  with  which  her  father 
went  back  to  his  painting-room,  and  from  dawn  to  sunset 
wrestled  with  his  old  antagonists  on  his  own  field  of  art. 
But  it  was  not  on  the  "  Reconciliation  of  Jacob  and 
Esau"  that  he  was  now  engaged.  Phoebe  noticed  that 
he  had  turned  its  fkce  to  the  wall,  where  it  rested — its 
canvas  back  oflfering  her  a  tacit  reproach.  In  other 
respects  the  little  thunder-cloud  of  girlish  trouble  which 
had  gathered  and  gloomed  over  Phoebe's  horizon  had 
broken,  and  was  passing  away. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

AN  UNEXPECTED  PLEASURE. 

HE  race-week  at  Wellfield  came  opporti 
for  one  or  two  persons.  The  large  ] 
assembled  at  Brockcotes  afforded  a  suffi 
pretext  for  the  slackening  of  Lord  Wrio 
ley's  attendance  in  Wooers'  Alley ;  while  the  outsid 
citement  covered  the  mortification  of  Barty  Wo( 
withdrawal  and  stifled  the  clamour  with  which  tha 
looked-for  turn  of  affairs  might,  at  another  time, 
been  followed.  Phoebe  Paston's  refusing  to  have 
thing  to  say  to  the  Clays*  heir,  on  the  one  hand, 
being  kept  away  from  Lord  Exmoor's  heir  on  the  o 
would  have  formed  such  a  unique  combination  of 
cumstances  as  Wellfield  at  an  ordinary  time  could  sea: 
have  been  cognisant  of  and  retain  its  equanimity. 

Lord  Wriothesley  had  offered  a  little  passive  resist 
to  the  mandate  which  had  gone  forth.  He  made  a 
wistfiil  inquiries  whether  he  were  in  the  way,  evid( 
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intending  them  to  be  replied  to  in  the  negative ;  and 
even  fell  upon  sundry  ruses  to  establish  a  necessity  and 
a  precedent  for  his  presence.  At  last  he  quietly  acqui- 
esced in  the  embargo  laid  on  his  visits  to  Wooers' 
Alley,  and  reaped  his  reward  by  retaining  the  liberty 
of  paying  calls  at  discreet  intervals.  Phoebe  professed 
great  indifference  on  the  subject.  Lord  Wriothesley  was 
very  clever  and  good-humoured,  like  his  sister;  but 
Phcebe  was  still  able  to  mount  her  youthful  high  horse, 
and  to  regard  the  bestowal  of  his  company  on  her 
family  as  a  serious  waste  of  time  to  both. 

The  races  this  year  were  expected  to  be  particularly 
good,  from  the  fact  of  their  being  patronised  by  the 
Marquis  of  Fairchester,  Lord  Exmoor's  intended  son- 
in-law.  That  the  event  was  in  anticipation  of  the 
greater  gala  of  the  Marquis's  marriage  with  Lady  Doro- 
thea was  a  circumstance,  too,  which  had  its  effect.  Ad- 
ditional flocks  of  county  gentry,  with  numbers  of  the 
remoter  allies  and  adherents  of  Lord  Fairchester,  were 
thus  attracted  to  Wellfield. 

Phoebe  was  anxious  to  see  Lord  Fairchester,  and  to 
judge  for  herself  whether  his  personal  qualities  were  on 
a  level  with  his  titles  and  estates,  so  as  to  render  him  a 
fit  match  for  Lady  Dorothea.  So  anxious  was  she,  that 
she  felt  her  state  of  suspense  and  anxiety  must  be  second 
only  to  that  of  Lady  Dorothea,  who  had  seen  very  little 
of  her  bridegroom  since  the  two  were  children. 

It  was  the  exciting  eve  of  the  race-week.  The  grand- 
ad was  in  process  of  erection  on  the  course  beyond 
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the  town.  Strangers  were  arriving  from  all  quarters. 
Phoebe  was  therefore  surprised  at  Lady  Dorothea's 
escaping  from  Brockcotes  and  walking  in  to  drink  a  five 
o'clock  cup  of  tea  in  Wooers'  Alley. 

"  There  are  hosts  of  people  coming  this  very  day  to 
dinner,  and  to  stay  for  the  week.  Indeed,  our  Sep- 
tember and  October  party  is  on  the  point  of  being  com- 
pleted in  the  first  relay,  so  many  guns  balanced  by  so 
many  cues  at  billiards  and  croquet-mallets.  Your  cousin, 
Mr  Hall,  does  not  count  on  either  side,  Phcebe,  for  he 
fires  before  his  covey  rises,  and  hits  out  his  own  ball 
with  his  own  cue.  He  is  a  great  deal  too  much  deter- 
mined to  be  Caesar  or  nobody,  that  young  man." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  your  ladyship  is  right  there,"  said 
Phoebe. 

"  And  this  is  my  last  little  bit  of  leisure,  Phoebe,"  her 
ladyship  continued ;  "  I  shall  not  have  another  moment 
I  can  call  my  own,  and  do  not  know  when  I  may  be 
here  again.  It  is  rather  weary  work,  after  all,  Phoebe  ; 
and,  if  you  will  excuse  my  saying  it,  reminds  me  of  the 
old  adage,  *  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown.' " 
Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  Lady  Dorothea  leant 
back  an  exhausted  little  head  on  a  cushion,  and  moved 
it  from  side  to  side  with  a  faint  protest. 

Lady  Dorothea  was  not  often  heard  to  murmur  at  the 
obligations  she  took  upon  her.  But  she  was  at  this 
moment  labouring  under  an  excess  and  culmination  of 
worry.  The  principal  members  of  the  Blount  family 
were  to  arrive  at  Brockcotes  that  afternoon,  headed,  of 
course,  by  Lord  Fairchester.     By  a  malignant  fate  Lady 
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Dorothea  had  missed  meeting  the  Marquis  till  the  deci- 
sive moment,  in  spite  of  her  season  and  a  half  in  town, 
and  her  parties  at  country-houses.  Her  clearest  recol- 
lection of  Lord  Fairchester  was  as  a  prematurely  heavy 
little  lord,  mingling  with  other  little  lords  and  ladies  in 
the  occasional  fairy  extravaganzas  of  juvenile  parties. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  marriage  of  this  little  lord  and  little 
lady,  who  had  now  reached  years  of  discretion,  was  an 
exceedingly  desirable  arrangement  for  the  great  houses 
of  Blount  and  Latimer,  it  was  so  far  a  fixed  affair,  which 
would  probably  take  place  before  the  sitting  of  Parlia- 
ment 

It  was  not  in  woman  to  remain  calm  and  undisturbed 
under  such  circumstances.  Phoebe  hailed  the  shade  of 
agitation  and  timidity  in  her  godmother  as  being  in  the 
last  degree  becoming — as  being,  in  fact,  the  finishing 
touch,  without  which  Lady  Dorothea  might  not  have 
been  less  a  fine  lady,  but  certainly  less  a  woman. 

Black  and  white  were  Lady  Dorothea's  natural  colours 
—the  rich  black  and  white  of  the  swallow,  or  the  spots 
on  minever.  The  prevailing  fashion  had  even  carried 
the  black  and  the  white  into  her  dress.  It  consisted  of 
soft  white  muslin  and  black  velvet,  and  of  floating  black 
lace  on  a  black  hat  with  a  white  feather.  This  was  not 
so  much  the  result  of  artists*  work  as  woman's  simple 
witchery.  But  the  element  of  agitation  had  fought  the 
pearl-white  cheek  and  conquered  it,  imparting  the  faint 
niaiden  blush  .which  it  wore  only  in  the  glow  and  sparkle 
of  evening  and  its  company — token  sufficient  that  the 
flame  within  the  alabaster  vase  was  burning  high. 
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To  Phoebe's  delight,  she  thought  she  had  never  seen 
Lady  Dorothea  look  half  so  lovely  and  charming.  But 
Lady  Dorothea  was  far  from  content  with  herself;  any- 
thing like  tremor  was  foreign  to  her,  and,  according  to 
her  code,  very  unsuitable. 

"  I  don't  know  what  has  come  over  me,"  her  lady- 
ship said  confidentially  to  Phoebe,  as  she  sat  sipping  her 
tea  after  Mrs  Paston  had  left  the  two  together,  not  caring, 
save  by  proxy,  to  have  the  honour  of  an  Earl's  daughter's 
regard.  "  I  have  as  much  need  of  something  to  steady 
my  nerves  as  a  washerwoman,  Phoebe,  and  I  don't  con- 
ceal from  you  that  it  is  about  Fairchester.  I  have  been 
thinking  all  the  morning  how  nice  it  would  be  to  be- 
not  a  milkmaid,  for  it  strikes  me  milkmaids  stumble  on 
their  fate  in  a  manner  not  unhke  our  own — but  a  girl 
of  the  middle-class,  like  you  and  your  cousins  the  Halls. 
How  pleasant  it  would  be  to  form  acquaintances  natur- 
ally, consulting  your  own  individual  taste,  and  to  go  on, 
with  the  acquaintance  ripening  into  friendship,  and  by 
slow 'degrees,  into  something  else." 

"  I  'm  afraid  girls  of  every  class  and  grade  have  then: 
own  difficulties  and  griefs,"  said  Phoebe,  wistfully,  more 
to  fill  up  a  pause  than  anything  else. 

"  No  doubt,  my  dear  child ;  but  there  are  difficulties 
and  difficulties,  as  our  French  neighbours  express  it.  I 
can  remember,  when  I  was  quite  a  baby,  hearing  Harris 
solemnly  informing  her  acquaintances  that  I  was  '  bring- 
ing-up*  for  my  Lord  Fairchester;  but  it  is  not  so  plea- 
sant, Phoebe,  when  one  is  brought  up  to  fhe  stake." 

Lady  Dorothea  was  guilty  of  inconsistency,  like  th^ 
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rest  of  the  world  In  her  unwonted  mood  she  had  for- 
gotten how  slightingly  she  had  spoken  of  the  accidents  of 
middle-class  marriages  on  that  first  day  Phoebe  had  gone 
up  to  Brockcotes  after  her  return  from  Folksbridge ;  and 
how,  on  the  same  occasion,  she  had  dwelt  with  the 
most  unquestioning  worldliness  on  certain  advantages 
possessed  by  Barty  Wooler— on  his  being  a  painter,  Mr 
Paston's  old  friend,  and  having  the  solid  inheritance  of 
the  Clays  in  store.  But  though  Lady  Dorothea  had  for- 
gotten all  this,  Phoebe  had  not. 

"My  hand  is  shaking,"  cried  Lady  Dorothea,  in  ex- 
treme vexation  and  disgust.  "  I  declare  the  next  thing 
^'ill  be  that  I  shall  drop  through  the  floor  when  we  meet 
in  the  drawing-room ;  and  there  will  be  so  many  eyes  on 
^.  Oh,  dear  ! "  sighed  Lady  Dorothea,  as  she  broke  oft 
m  a  sudden  exasperation — "  you  won't  mind  my  saying 
^t,  Phoebe,  since  Mr  Hall  is  our  esteemed  and  invited 
guest,  and  we  are  not  likely  to  forget  that  we  are  his 
<>bliged  hosts,  but  isn't  it  hard  to  have  a  press-man  here 

• 

Jiist  now  ?  Why !  Mr  Hall  may  condescend  to  write  a 
feshionable  novel  some  day,  and  may  now  be  taking 
^otes  of  my  costume  and  conduct  to  fill  an  odd  chapter. 
^Ve  are  never  free  firom  our  enemies.  They  hover  over 
us  like  lovers,  and  harass  us  like  avenging  furies.  I 
should  be  the  last  person  to  deny  that  we  owe  a  duty  to 
"^e  public ;  but  is  it  not  enough  to  have  reporters  at  our 
banquets,  our  battles,  our  Parliaments,  our  operas?  Must 
^^  also  carry  them  into  our  family  meetings,  and  our 
^thdrawing  rooms  ?  " 
Phoebe  could  not  help  laughing  at  this  spurt  at  Frank 
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Hall.  She  said  she  wg^s  sure  he  would  not  write  a 
fashionable  novel,  or  a  novel  of  any  kind  for  that  matter, 
since  there  was  no  sentiment  in  his  composition.  Then 
she  tried  to  comfort  Lady  Dorothea  by  the  assurance 
that  she  had  heard  Lord  Fairchester  was  sensible  and 
amiable ;  and  that  her  ladyship  might  therefore  depend 
on  his  doing  all  that  was  considerate  and  kind  to 
support  her  in  the  trying  position  in  which  she  was 
placed. 

"  Of  course  he  is  good,"  Lady  Dorothea  assented,  a 
little  impatiently,  "or  the  aflfair  would  not  have  been 
thought  of  by  a  good  father  like  the  Earl.  I  don't  deny 
that  the  Blounts,  taking  them  all  in  all,  have  had  but  in- 
different characters,  except  in  the  matter  of  .contriving 
to  extend  their  lands ;  still  they  have  not  been  the  very 
worst  of  us.  They  have  never  committed  murder  that 
I  have  heard  of,  or  turned  Turks,  or  been  convicted  of 
robbery,  apart  from  faroe  tables  and  rouge  et  noir  banks. 
But  they  have  contracted  an  awkward  habit  of  being 
expelled  from  their  colleges,  and  they  have  once  or  twice 
stood  a  court-martial,  which  makes  one  quake  for  the 
family  reputation  when  one  remembers  that  Mr  Blount  is 
still  in  the  navy.  But  all  that  is  past,  we  trust,  and  the 
family  are  going  to  make  an  effort  to  gain  their  proper 
place  in  the  country.  The  late  Countess,  a  Spencer,  was 
an  excellent  woman.  Still,  I  must  confess  that  her  son 
seems  to  have  monopolised  her  valuable  qualities.  Lady 
Penelope  and  Lady  Louisa  are  headstrong,  silly  girls. 
As  for  Mr  Blount,  who  is  Fairchester's  heir-presumptive, 
I  am  afraid  he  is  a  desperately  mauvais  sujet.     But  he 
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must  be  borne  with ;  for  it  is  everybody's  duty  to  bear 
with  and  provide  for  his  or  her  black-sheep." 

Lady  Dorothea,  though  high-minded,  was  tender  of 
the  black-sheep  of  her  class.  She  ignored  them  when 
she  could,  and  when  she  could  not,  she  spoke  of  them  as 
unlucky  and  blank  supernumeraries,  but  not  as  outcasts 
from  their  social  rank. 

"  You  see,"  she  went  on,  "  it  is  no  longer  as  in  the 
days  when  gentlemen  had  the  dangerous  capacity  for 
uniting  manly  ambition  with  love  of  pleasure.  Fairches- 
ter's  grandfather  and  great-grandfather  were  four-bottle 
men,  and  libertines  of  the  second-water  at  least.  But 
they  were  also  mighty  hunters  and  zealous  placemen. 
They  were  never  found  straying  from  their  peers*  benches. 
They  neither  missed  the  division  at  five  o'clock  the  one 
morning,  nor  ^ed  to  fill  their  saddles  at  the  same  hour 
down  at  their  own  country-seats  the  next." 

"  You  draw  a  striking  picture  of  the  old  race,  Lady 
Dorothea,  and  you  are  not  afraid  to  throw  in  the  dark 
shadow  in  the  background,"  observed  Phoebe. 

"But  it's  a  true  picture,  Phoebe,"  her  ladyship  went 
on.  "  The  only  thing  the  Blounts  were  easy  in  was  as  to 
their  own  morals  and  those  of  their  neighbours.  Their 
laxity,  which  was  excessively  shocking,  left  them  with  the 
greatest  good-nature  and  the  finest  manners  in  the  world. 
Do  you  know,  Phoebe,  that  I  think  the  late  Lord 
Charlton,  considerably  refined  from  their  grossness,  was 
the  very  last  of  the  great  old  men  of  quality,  precisely  as 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  was  the  last  of  the  barons?  But 
about  poor  Mr  Blount :  he  has  nothing  of  his  forefathers 
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in  him,  save  their  tainted  addiction  to  riotous. living. 
He  has  none  of  the  Stanhope  wit,  and  is  more  like  the 
ill-fated  Herveys." 

"  But  you  are  not  going  to  many  Mr  Blount,  Lady 
Dorothea,"  suggested  Phoebe. 

"  God  forbid,  Phoebe  ! "  her  ladyship  exclaimed,  with 
hasty  emphasis.  *'  That  could  not  have  been  thought 
of  for  a  moment  in  our  family,  not  even  though  Lord 
Fairchester  had  made  up  his  mind  never  to  many.  But 
he  has  determined  to  follow  his  mother's  advice,  and 
settle  before  he  is  thirty.  His  estates — ^and  you  know 
the  lands  included  in  the  Ford-in-the-Marsh  property 
fill  one  little  county  with  their  trunk,  and  extend  their 
limbs  into  three  others — will  aflford  him  practice  in 
business ;  for,  of  course,  he  is  a  great  trader,  as  well  as 
a  landholder.  His  filling  the  chair  at  county  meetings 
may  accustom  him  to  public  speaking,  in  anticipation  of 
his  taking  office  under  Wriothesley,  if  he  should  ever 
be  Prime  Minister.  Dear !  the  men  only  whisper  it 
as  yet,  and  they  would  be  fit  to  take  off  my  head  if 
they  knew  of  our  talking  over  these  matters ;  so  take 
care  and  keep  state  secrets,  Phoebe.  But  who  can  say 
that  such  is  not  Fairchester's  and  Wriothesley's  fit  avo* 
cation?" 

Phoebe  ventured  to  break  the  impressed  silence  ill- 
which  she  sat  by  remarking — "You  remember,  LadjT 
Dorothea,  how  often  I  have  agreed  with  you  as  to  Lord 
Wriothesley 's  cleverness?  Of  course  I  don't  know  so 
much  about  Lord  Fairchester." 
''  Wellf  Lord  Favrchestei^s  yi^^k  ^oyqx  S&  Vds  public? 
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peaking,"  Lady  Dorothea  confessed,   candidly;   "his 

lebating-society  has  not  done  much  for  him,  although 

lobody  denies  that  he  has  his  mother's  judgment,  and 

jhe  once  redeemed  the  Sans  Par^il  estate  when  his  mad 

ancle  had  put  it  in  jeopardy.     But  as  the  work  has  been 

given  Fairchester  to  do,  I  suppose  he  can  wait  till  his 

tongue  is  loosed,  and  he  can,  metaphorically,  speak  plain, 

and  then  go  forward  and  take  his  proper  post  among  his 

peers.    Even  if  he  cannot  be  such  a  public  speaker  as  to 

fit  him  for  leader,  his  immense  stake  will  constitute  him 

a  Fin  MacCoul  of  a  follower." 

"  I  think.  Lady  Dorothea,  that  it  must  be  a  great  lot  to 
be  such  a  man's  wife,"  said  Phoebe, 

"Yes,  my  child;  it  is  a  great  lot,"  Lady  Dorothea 
admitted,  frankly,  with  her  eyes  sparkling  and  her  hands 
clasped  in  her  lap ;  "  to  be  the  means  of  aiding  him  in 
breaking  his  bonds,  and  at  last  fulfilling  the  pledges  so 
largely  forfeited  by  his  ancestors,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a 
powerful  and  honourable  connexion,  to  help  to  rescue  a 
great  family  from  the  slough  in  which  it  has  been  content 
to  wallow  for  centiuies." 

"Yes,  it  is  a  great  lot,"  repeated  Phoebe,  with  bated 
breath,  as  thought  and  enthusiasm  struggled  in  her  mind. 
Lady  Dorothea's  intense  matter-of-factness  had  crystal- 
lised into  something  like  a  vein  of  poetry  at  once  homely 
2nd  heroic,  as  indeed  is  the  nature  of  all  concentration 
of  idea  and  purpose, 

Phoebe  Paston  looked  at  her  friend  in  admiration,  but 
Jiot  without  a  species  of  trouble  at  the  ungirlish  sacri^e^ 
^^ch  Lady  Dorothea  was  contemplating.     It  was  pVim 
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she  could  not  make  the  oflfering  without  pain  and  shrinl 
ing. 

"  As  if  I  were  the  first  bride  of  Brockcotes  who  ha 
had  her  burden  to  bear,"  her  ladyship  exclaimed,  im 
petuously,  after  a  pause,  taking  herself  sharply  to  task 
"  I  could  give  you  legends  to  the  contrary,  fit  subjects 
for  a  painter's  daughter — I  must  not  say  a  painter's  mis- 
tress now^  Phoebe." 

Phoebe  winced  a  little,  but  as  she  said  nothing,  Lady 
Dorothea  went  on — "  There  was  Joan  Latimer,  married 
at  fifteen  to  Lord  Scrope,  who  was  forced  to  have  the 
knot  tied  at  once,  that  he  might  make  sure  of  her  dowei 
lands,  though  it  was  but  three  days  before  he  was  to  em- 
bark for  the  siege  of  Orleans,  where  he  was  slain  by  s 
shot  from  a  French  culverin.  There,  now,  isn't  thai 
something  for  a  painter  ?  " 

"  It  is  something  for  poet  as  well  as  painter,  in  m) 
opmion.  Lady  Dorothea,"  said  Phoebe. 

"  Yes,  something  for  a  poet  too,  though  the  mail 
interest  is  pictorial,  as  one  might  say.  But^  to  m] 
mind,  there  was  not  so  much  pictorial  as  pathetic  in  th< 
case  of  that  Elizabeth,  believed  to  be  the  great  heires 
of  Earl  Evelyn — the  same  Lady  Elizabeth  whose  portrai 
in  a  white  hood  hangs  over  the  cedar  door  in  the  bla 
bed-room,  which  her  ghost  is  said  to  haunt,  as  if  it  ha< 
not  had  enough  of  earth !  But  we  don't  believe  i' 
ghosts.  She  was  only  Earl  Evelyn's  heiress,  till  his  so 
Earl  Geoffrey  was  bom,  late  in  the  family.  My  poo: 
far-away  Aunt  Elizabeth  had  the  small-pox  the  same  yea: 
and,  being  marred  alike  in  fortune  and  in  face,  her  mju 
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riage  with  one  of  the  sensual,  proud  Somersets  went  on 
notwithstandmg,  although  he  never  looked  on  his  wife's 
scarred  face  after  their  miserable  marriage,  until  he  had 
satisfied  himself  that  it  lay,  without  deception,  in  the 
coffin.  I  think,  if  I  consulted  my  own  feelings,  I  should 
not  marry  at  all." 

"  But,  Lady  Dorothea,  did  you  not  say  a  moment  ago 
that  you  were  just  like  other  girls  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  that  was  with  reference  to  another  thing, 
you  know.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  am  cut  out  for  an 
independent,  single  life.  The  living  wom^n  I  envy  is 
Miss  Burdett  Coutts.  We  have  some  old  letters  from 
Anne  Pitt,  Chatham's  sister,  and  Fanny  Pelham,  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle's  daughter  (who  both  died  unmar- 
ried), to  their  sprightly  contemporary,  Lady  Dolly  La- 
timer. And  you  have  no  notion  how  enjoyable  these 
letters  read,  although  you  must  make  allowance  for 
the  coarseness  of  the  age.  Only,  Phoebe,  Anne  Pitt 
had  three  pensions,  and  Fanny  Pelham  had  not  only 
her  share  of  the  great  Newcastle  spoils,  but  also  a  portion 
of  her  mother's  savings  as  housekeeper  at  Kensington 
and  Windsor.  I  declare,  Phoebe,"  Lady  Dorothea  in- 
sisted, as  she  put  down  her  cup  and  saucer  in  her 
earnestness,  "  I  think  these  offices  ought  not  to  have 
been  abolished,  and  nothing  left  for  us  but  genteel  pauper 
apartments  in  Hampton  Court.  No  one  can  say  that 
I  would  encourage  sinecures.  But  when  you  consider 
what  is  required  of  us,  I  think  the  means  should  be 
provided  for  maintaining  our  position  in  more  ways  than 
one.    It  would  not  matter  to  me,  because,  as  an  only 
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daughter,  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  marry,  and  to  ex 
the  family  connexion,  and  the  first  thing  that  we  are  r 
for  is  to  fulfil  our  immediate  obligations." 

Phoebe  said  nothing  to  this,  because  she  felt  a 
conscience-stricken.  Some  undefined  gain  to  her  fj 
and  to  art  had  been  contemplated  in  the  prospe< 
a  simple  girl  like  her  listening  to  Barty  Wooler ;  anc 
had  certainly  heard  of  Andrea  Mantegna  wedding 
sister  of  the  Bellini,  and  of  the  widening  of  schools, 
the  great  achievements,  which  were  the  results  of 
auspicious  union.  But  she  had  not  been  able  to 
enter  into  such  reasons,  far  less  to  allow  them  to  \^ 
with  her  for  a  single  moment  in  her  decision. 

Lady  Dorothea  proceeded  with  her  lecture  moi 
ease.  "K  Wriothesley  should  have  a  large  famil 
daughters,  I  do  trust  that  the  old  provision  will  b 
vived  for  them,  so  that  they  need  not  all  marry  or  s 
upon  a  pittance.  Don't  you  see  in  the  newspapers,  c 
how  spinster-daughters  of  peers  come  to  grief,  bee 
bankrupt,  and  are  the  prey  of  dishonest  foreigr 
They  run  into  all  manner  of  folly,  I  grant  you ;  but 
is  not  so  much  from  the  bad  blood  in  them,  as  bee 
of  the  desperation  to  which  they  are  driven.  Be  tl 
ful  that  girls  like  you  can  work,  however  against  the  \ 
it  may  be,  and  however  ill  it  may  be  to  get  the  \ 
You  are  not  forced  to  become  hangers-on  of  1 
reigning  earl  and  countess,  perhaps  a  selfish  yoi 
brother  and  a  supercilious  chit.  The  peer's  dau 
ekes  out  her  living  by  going  the  round  of  her  mon 
tunate  friends,  living  a  moii\^  aX.  \)dl\^  c^^*^^^  ^t^' 
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Weeks  at  that  lodge.     She  is  shown  into  the  draughty 
bed-room,  and  set  down  in  the  worst  seat  at  table.     And 
not  only  that, — she  is  soured  and  slandered;  and  if  U 
"Were  not  that  we,  as  a  class,  are,  above  all,  faithful  to  *« 
ourselves,  she  would  be  shaken  off  and  thrust  out.*' 

"  I  really  think  you  are  beginning  to  put  too  much 
shadow  into  your  pictures  of  your  class,"  said  Phoebe. 

"Now,  now,  my  child,*'  her  ladyship  went  on,  "I  have 
reconciled  myself  to  my  oppressively  splendid  lot  by 
contemplating  the  dreary  desolation  of  the  opposite  side 
of  the  question,  and,  you  will  acknowledge,  that  is  not 
so  unwise  a  process.  I  have  no  turn  for  dreary  desol- 
ation, and  I  declare  that,  with  any  wit  I  have,  I  cannot 
see  a  variety  of  escapes  for  a  girl  who  is  not  approach- 
able and  susceptible.  I  shall  go  while  the  impression 
IS  fresh  upon  me,  and  meet  my  lord  for  whom  I 
ina  destined,  with  the  coolness  of  a  martyr,  and  with- 
out much  will  either  of  his  or  mine.  If  you  can  walk 
^th  me  to  the  end  of  the  Wooers'  Alley  without  any  in- 
convenience," Lady  Dorothea  ended,  with  a  clinging  to 
^hcebe  which  was  a  slight  departure  from  the  coolness  of 
^  niartyr,  "  I  should  like  it  very  much,  as  it  may  be  the 
^st  occasion  for  ever  so  long." 

"I  will  go  with  you  as  long  and  as  far  as  you  will 
^^t  me,  Lady  Dorothea,"  Phoebe  answered  fervently. 

"  But  if  it  is  to  keep  Mrs  Paston  from  her  tea-table,  or 
Mr  Paston  from  his  painting-room,  you  must  not  think 
^f  it.  I  left  Tommy  Perry  with  the  Countess's  ponies  in 
^6  High  Street ;  because  you  see  I  did  not  have  a  mind 
^  solve  aJJ  ^Bcalties  by  breaking  my  neck,  as  ^€ft.  ^s 
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the  ponies'  knees,  driving  up  and  down  the  staircase 
Wooers'  Alley.  I  stole  a  march  upon  Chetwynd  Di 
dale  and  Bob  Bertie,  who  both  came  yesterday,  and  w 
are  now  out  with  Wriothesley  trying  his  new  drag  rou 
by  the  great  gateway.  I  did  want  to  see  you,  and  f< 
how  innocent  and  eager  and  happy  you  are,  and  ha 
you  all  to  myself  for  once  again,  Phoebe."  'Her  ladysl 
wound  up  with  another  pressure  of  Phoebe's  hand. 

Lady  Dorothea  stepped  along  with  well-planted  stej 
not  picking  them,  nor  yet  making  false  ones.  In  her  pi 
gress  through  Wooers'  Alley,  she  excited  the  never-faili 
interest  which  a  bird  of  another  hemisphere,  alighti 
and  sunning  its  rich  snowy  down  and  glossy  rav 
plumage  among  the  common  silver-weed  and  sorrel 
the  wayside  never  fails  to  inspire  in  ordinary  bir( 
Such  customary  notice  Lady  Dorothea  received  with  t 
unconsciousness  of  a  queen.  She  had  still  a  warning 
give  Phoebe. 

"  You  are  to  have  the  Edgecumbes  with  you  this  ye 
as  usual,"  remarked  her  ladyship. 

**  Yes,  I  understand  so,"  said  Phoebe. 

"  Mrs  Edgecumbe,  poor  old  soul,  has  had  her  trouble! 
whispered  her  ladyship,  "  and  she  lived  in  an  evil  de 
She  comes  out  with  old  experiences  sometimes,  I  da: 
say  without  exactly  thinking  what  she  is  saying,  only 
girl  like  you  had  better  not  hear  them :  don't  let  her  t 
you  too  many  of  her  stories,  Phoebe." 

"Oh,  I  don't  mind  what  she  says,  and  sometimes 
think  of  other  things  while  she  is  speaking  about  ro< 
and  women  and  things  that  I  have  no  knowledge  of." 
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"That  is  right,  Phoebe;  and  be  sure  that  you  don't 
let  the  old  squire  go  leering  at  you  when  he  returns  from 
the  ordmary.  He  means  no  harm  either,  I  believe :  it  is 
no  more  than  an  abominable  old  habit  with  him  ;  but  I 
don't  like  his  looks  at  these  times.  However,  I  am 
wasting  my  words.  Your  father  and  mother,  and  another 
person  more  nearly  concerned,  will  look  after  you." 

The  couple  reached  the  pony  carriage,  but  I^dy  Do- 
rothea's confidences  were  not  yet  exhausted ;  so,  holding 
I^hoebe's  hand  in  hers,  she  said — 

"  Good-bye,  dear.  You  have  comforted  me,  and  done 
ine  a  world  of  good,  by  just  doing  what  not  one  person 
lu  a  thousand  can  do  effectually — letting  me  say  my  say, 
and  listening  with  all  yoiu:  heart.  But  I  guess  what  you 
Want  to  hear  more  about,  and  I  will  tell  you,  though  it 

• 

irks  me  somehow  to  speak  of  it,   and  I  am   not  sure 
whether  it  is  not  an  indelicacy  to  mention  it  prema- 
turely.     Lord   Fairchester  will  drive  mamma  and  me 
to  the  course  to-morrow  as  a  matter  of  etiquette,  so 
^e  there  in  time   to  catch  the    first  glimpse   of  him. 
He  is  not  to  show  in  silk,  as  Wriothesley  does  in  the 
^t  race  but  one ;  he  leaves  that  to  Mr  Blount  and  the 
other  young  bachelors.      But  he  will  certainly   drive 
^amma  and  me.     I'colild  get  you  a  place  on  the  grand 
stand,  but,  believe  me,  it  is  s  vast  deal  better  for  you 
^elow.    It  would  be  all  exaltation,  stiffness,  and  vanity 
to  you  up  yonder.    However,  if  you  would  care  to  experi- 
ment as  to  what  it  is  to  be  a  great  lady,  and  to  be  able 
to  note  down  the  newest  fashions  for  Mrs  Paston's  delec- 
^tion,  telegraph  to  me  through  Mr  Hall  at  any  time,  and 
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I  shall  give  him  carte  blanche  to  fetch  and  accoramoc 
you." 

"  You  are  very  good,  Lady  Dorothea ;  but  I  had  ral 
not,"  declared  Phoebe.  "  I  should  be  as  much  ou 
place  there  as  you  would  be  with  the  townspeople." 

"  I  must  say  I  agree  with  you,  Phoebe ;  you  are  a  g 
deal  too  sensible  not  to  see  what  is  best.  If  you  t 
the  stand  once,  you  would  not  do  it  a  second  time." 

And  here  her  ladyship  stepped  into  the  carriage, 
drove  off  with  a  little  wave  of  the  hand. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

WELLFIELD   IN   ITS   GLORY^ 

ELLFIELD  was  at  last  in  such  glory  as 
Cinderella  was  in  after  the  fairy  had  trans- 
ported her  to  the  Prince's  ball.  One  would 
scarce  have  known  the  little  dependent 
town,  when  private  carriages,  smart  grooms  with  riding- 
corses,  and  groups  of  county  paladins,  were  for  ever 
stopping  the  way.  It  was  a  season  looked  forward  to 
alike  by  the  young  squire,  bent  on  running  his  cherished, 
paddocked  three-year-old,  in  fond  trial  for  the  further 
honours  of  the  Derby  Day  and  the  Oaks;  by  the  young 
anstocratic  matron,  with  her  esj>rit  de  corps  and  esprit  dc 
hmik^  set  upon  filling  her  country-house  with  good 
partners  and  eligible  partis  for  her  unmarried  sisters  and 
girl  friends ;  by  smock-frocked  Hodge,  who  had  bought 
hislast  flaming  vest -and  flying  neck-tie  at  the  fair  with 
an  eye  to  "  reace-toime,"  in  which  his  soul  still  delighted 
^  the  pastime  of  the  year,  when  his  simple  Sukey  or 


A> 
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Sally,  who  had  dreamt  night  after  night  of  the  race-we 
would  be  dazzled  by  his  smart  toggery. 

Of  course,  the  Wellfield  races  were  only  a  mild  vers 
and  small  abridged  edition  of  the  great  races.  Inde 
they  were  almost  a  private  institution  of  the  Exm 
family,  maintained  by  them  for  the  improvement 
horse-flesh  and  horsemanship,  and,  perhaps,  somew 
like  the  gladiator  shows  of  old  Rome,  to  keep 
people  in  good  humour.  They  were  a  healthy  pri 
tive  institution,  running  a  little,  of  course,  into 
narrow  byeway  of  patronage  and  partisanship,  01 
however,  to  keep  the  more  clear  of  the  flood-gates 
riot  and  excess.  But  it  is  due  to  their  patriarchal  d 
acter  to  record,  that  they  were  in  a  great  measure  i 
from  the  vices  of  race-weeks  and  race-courses.  L 
Exmoor  used  all  his  influence  to  confine  the  Wellfi 
races  to  their  original  intention.  The  result  1^ 
that,  though  eminently  respectable,  they  would  hi 
proved  slightly  tame  dowager  races  to  highly-s 
soned  palates.  But  they  were  sources  of  simple  enj 
ment  and  pride  to  their  noble  promoter,  and  of  sc 
advantage  and  pleasurable  excitement  to  the  Wellfi 
townsmen,  with  the  specialty  that  few  people  connec 
with  them  suffered  from  a  bad  taste  in  their  mouths 
weeks  or  even  months  afterwards.  As  to  sport,  the  "W 
field  races  bore  about  the  same  relation  to  the  CheJ 
week,  the  Epsom,  the  Doncaster,  or  the  Newmarket, 
an  old-fashioned,  discreet  carpet-dance  does  to  a  hi 
^  ^fteterogeneous  public  ball. 

In  the  exigency  of  the  inroad  of  company,  Brockcc 
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and  the  neighbouring  country-houses  were  literally  filled 
from  top  to  bottom.  The  Exmoor  Arms  and  the 
Wriothesley  Branch  Hotel  were  likewise  crammed. 
Naturally  enough,  the  applicants  for  bfed  and  board  did 
not  have  recourse  to  the  Temperance  Hotel  till  every 
other  refuge  failed  them,  and  only  the  bond  fide  working- 
men,  and  indeed  not  very  many  of  them,  quartered 
themselves  in  the  Working  Man*s  Rights'  Tavern,  which 
uttered  its  small  plucky  protest  against  the  tyrannous 
order  of  nobles,  and  dragged  out  a  semi-socialist,  semi- 
chartist,  but  languishing  and  spasmodic  life,  which 
would  have  collapsed  entirely  ere  this  had  it  not  been 
indebted  once  and  again  to  the  secret  forbearance  and 
aid  of  Lord  Exmoor. 

The  private  houses  of  the  town  were  pressed  into  the 
service.  The  best  families  in  Wellfield  opened  their 
doors  on  the  plea  of  obliging  Lord  Exmoor,  while  they 
did  not  repudiate  the  liberal  pecuniary  douceur  for  their 
hospitalities.  Elderly  spinsters  like  Miss  Rowe  were 
tos  enabled  to  indulge  without  inconvenience  in  addi- 
tional kettledrums  for  the  rest  of  the  year ;  while  large 
families  like  the  Medlars  could  afford  late  sea-side  trips 
^nd  new  campaigns  in  the  wide,  wealthy  field  of  Folks- 
bridge,  and  in  the  wider,  wealthier  field  of  London 
during  the  winter  and  the  spring.  Even  people  who  no 
longer  needed  an  addition  to  their  incomes,  like  Mrs 
*^ooler  and  Mr  Mossman,  did  not  like  to  feel  stuck-up 
3^nd  unsocial.  So  they  "  let "  their  houses,  to  be  neigh- 
hour-like.  All  were  rewarded  by  a  little  high-life  experi- 
^^ce,  both  above  and  below  stairs,  on  which  they  could 
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draw  till  they  got  a  fresh  stock  next  race-time,  and  which 
completely  superseded  and  cast  into  the  shade  such  old 
sources  as  those  of  Miss  Rowe  with  her  naval  and  mili- 
tary authorities. 

Thus,  although  the  people  of  Wellfield  were  com- 
pressed into  back-parlours  and  attic  bed-rooms  for  six 
days,  to  admit  of  accommodating  the  distinguished 
strangers,  the  compression  was  so  universal,  and  was  so 
magnanimously  borne,  that  it  became  like  the  old  squeeze 
at  the  play  and  the  race-ball — one  of  the  racy,  informal 
charms  of  the  gaiety. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Wellfield  races  the  townsmen  ancl 
their  families  were  quite  prepared  for  their  full  bit  of 
pleasure,  and,  in  the  meantime,  feasted  their  eyes  and 
ears  on  the  nicest  tit-bits  of  aristocratic  gossip.    Mr  Dick 
Vernon  and  Miss  Dugdale  had  been  seen  riding  alone 
together,  like  brother  and  sister;  and  she  was  not  even 
his  cousin  as  she  was  Lord  Wriothesley's ;  besides,  she  was 
spoken  of  for  the  last,  in  the  shade  and  retirement  of  the 
Brockcotes  Mall,  before  breakfast     Young  Lady  Lucy 
Ingram  had  positively  gone  back  to  Miss  Rowe*s  in  the 
sulks  that  morning,  and  would  not  enter  her  carriage, 
after  she  had  put  her  foot  on  the  step,  because  of  the 
smell  of  cigars,  Mr  Ingram  having  taken  it  upon  him 
to  shut  himself  up  in  it  and  smoke  as  he  returned  alone 
from  dining  at  Brockcotes  the  evening  before.     Old  Mr 
Edgecumbe  had  swallowed  three  raw  eggs  to  his  coflfee, 
after  Mrs  Paston  had  taken  care  to  provide  him  with  a 
sweet  pigeon-pie  and  a  pair  of  beauties  of  cutlets. 

Phoebe  enjoyed  the  commotion  immensely,  perhaps  all 
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the  more  because  of  her  girl's  trouble  just  past,  although 
even  this  brilliant  exceptional  life  had  its  rubs  for  her. 
Barty  Wooler  and  his  loss  might  sit  lightly  on  her  con- 
science, but  Mrs  Paston,  though  she  enjoyed  the  race- 
week  in  her  own  way,  was  even  more  plaintively  helpless 
than  usual,  and  more  impressed  with  her  responsibility 
in  having  to  answer  for  two  persons  with  minds  of  their 
own,  and  with  odd  ways.     But,  notwithstanding  this  im- 
pression of  her  mother's,  Phoebe,  at  least,  consistently 
protested  that  she  was  exactly  like  other  people.     Mr 
Paston,  who  hated  bustle  and  excitement  although  he 
loved  spectacles,  was  out  of  spirits  and  out  of  looks,  and 
sometimes  his  appearance  struck  Phoebe  reproachfully 
in  the  midst  of  her  inexperience  and  light-heartedness. 
By  his  looks  and  absent  ways,  he  forced  her  to  think, 
with  a  pang,  that  she,  who  was  his  Phoebe,  his  friend 
and  pet,  had  thwarted  and  vexed  him,  however  inadver- 
tently and  inevitably  on  her  part. 

Phoebe  was  foolish  enough  to  have  a  little  regret  that 
her  family  were  to  have  no  more  novel  and  interesting 
guests  than  Mr  and  Mrs  Edgecumbe,  of  Appleby,  who 
^d  stayed  in  Wooers'  Alley  for  the  races  almost  ever 

• 

since  Phoebe  could  remember.  And  this,  notwithstanding 
that  the  Edgecumbes  had  been  very  generous  and  kind 
to  her,  so  long  as  she  had  been  a  child,  in  gifts  of  flowers 
^"^d fruit,  in  coral  necklaces  and  turquoise  lockets;  though, 
^t  must  be  confessed,  they  were  not  immaculate  in  other 
Respects,  but  had  been  rather  a  sad  couple  in  their  young 
%s,  and  only  passed  muster  now  because  of  rank  and 
^e  wiping  out  follies.     Phoebe  would  have  liked  that 
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they  should  have  had  young  Lady  Lucy  Ingram,  the  1 
married  county  lady,  who  had  come  to  St  Basils  in  bri< 
white  silk,  and  even  now  wore  no  wrap  more  sombre  th 
ermine ;  or,  when  gentlemen  preponderated,  that  th 
should  have  had  some  of  Lord  Wriothesley's  friends,  w 
would  swear  less,  and  drink  less,  than  Mr  Edgecumb 
who  would  wear  delicate  French-grey,  and  picturesq 
heather-brown  morning  coats,  instead  of  Mr  Edgecurab( 
faded  and  battered  tweed  frock-coat,  like  nothing  in  t 
world  so  much  as  a  singed  sheep-skin;  and  who  would  1 
gay  and  gallant,  with  a  polite  reserve,  where  Mr  Edg 
cumbe  was  either  glum,  or,  without  meaning  offenc 
boisterously  free. 

But  although  Lord  Wriothesley  had  lots  of  frien 
dropping  in,  for  the  purpose  of  killing  two  dogs  with  oi 
bone, — ^by  attending  the  Wellfield  races  (which  might  tas 
a  little  like  cheese-curd),  and  shooting  in  the  Brockcot 
preserves,  about  which  there  could  not  be  two  opinio: 
— he  did  not  bring  his  friends  near  Wooers'  Alley, 
though  he  had  to  promenade  Wellfield  in  search  of 
lodging,  with  waifs  and  strays  for  whom  he  could  v 
find  the  form  of  a  resting-place  in  the  loftiest  bachelor's: 
treat  at  Brockcotes,  and  that  within  five  minutes  of  t 
first  dressing-bell.  He  rather  worked  upon  the  fidel 
and  humanity  of  Mr  Medlar  to  allow  mattresses,  mirro 
and  basins  to  encumber  the  very  sacred  precincts  of  t 
bank,  morning  and  evening,  for  the  first  three  days. 

It  was  not  that  Lord  Wriothesley  was  resentful  at  havi 
been  gently  warned  off  from  the  painter's  quarters.  ^ 
did  he  seem  to  conclude  that  the    Pastons    had 
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sympathy  with  aristocratic  jockeys.  So  far  from  that, 
he  came  out  of  the  cigar-shop  in  the  High  Street,  and 
stopped  Phoebe  for  three  minutes  to  tell  her  that  in  one 
race  he  was  going  to  show  in  silk  himself,  just  to  support 
the  jockeys. 

"  Aren't  we  right,  Miss  Paston  ?  "  said  his  lordship,  quite 
frankly.  "The  Countess  does  not  object.  She  is  to 
wait  till  the  last  sweepstakes  but  one  to-morrow,  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  her  son  beaten.  Lady  Dorothea  is  to 
be  there,  having  a  notion  that  races  are  patriotic  and 
political,  like  the  Olympic  games.  She  holds  that  it  is 
worth  a  man's  while  to  be  a  winner,  even  on  the  Wellfield 
course.  Remember,  Miss  Paston,  that  it  is  the  last 
sweepstakes  but  one  to-morrow,  and  that  my  colours  are 
white  and  coral,  like  your  jacket  and  studs." 

Still  Lord  Wriothesley  did  not  humour  Phoebe's  girlish 
hankering  for  the  mere  accidental  association  with 
spirits  magnificent  race-goers  who  might  frequent 
Wooers'  Alley.  At  least  he  was  not  tempted  by  any 
levity  of  spirit,  or  any  craving  for  confirmation  of  his 
tiste,  to  transfer  Lord  -Dacre,  Bob  Bertie,  Dick  Vernon, 
Mr  Edmund  Blount,  or  any  man  save  Frank  Hall,  from 
the  highly-cultivated  artificial /^r/firr^i"  of  Brockcotes  to 
the  comparatively  virgin  soil  of  Wooers'  Alley. 

Phoebe  did  not  always  know  what  to  make  of  Mrs 
E^lgecumbe.  She  would  have  the  girl  in  to  talk  to  her 
^hen  she  was  by  herself,  for  Mrs  Edgecumbe  had  a  great 
dislike  to  getting  low.  To  keep  herself  from  getting  low 
^as  one  of  the  great  objects  of  her  life,  and  the  public 
"cld  that  she  was  remarkably  successful  in  this,    Shft 
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would  be  very  condescending  and  indulgent  to  Phoel 
on  these  occasions,  but,  as  Lady  Dorothea  had  said,  si 
occasionally  let  out  strange  experiences,  which  it  di 
tressed  and  scared  a  young  girl  to  hear. 

"  Phoebe  Paston,"  Mrs  Edgecumbe  would  say,  " 
like  you  because  you  have  an  idea  in  your  head.  Oi 
can  see  it  in  your  eye,  and  a  very  good  eye  it  is,  chil 
if  you  only  knew  how  to  use  it." 

At  this,  Phoebe  would  colour  and  turn  away  her  hea 
but  this  would  only  provoke   Mrs   Edgecumbe  to 
stronger  assertion  of  her  opinion. 

**  Yes,  Phoebe  Paston,  I  have  known  eyes  not  h 
so  good  as  yours  draw  down  showers  of  diamonds  ar 
pearls — real  jewels,  mind  you — ^as  grand  as  those  in  tl 
Devonshire  tiara,  or  the  Brockcotes  necklace  they  spe^ 
so  much  of.  But  I  must  confess  to  you  I  don't  knc 
that  they  made  their  possessor  much  richer  in  the  loi 
run.  I  have  heard  they  all  turned  to  pebbles  and  sla 
stones  on  the  green  cloth.  You  see  she  was  a  Fren( 
dancer,  and  she  was  as  fond  of  play  as  your  cat  is 
fish.  I  knew  her  when  she  was  a  friend  of  Lord  Dacn 
father,  and  he  was  very  soft  and  sweet  upon  her.  V 
used  to  have  merry  parties  all  together  at  Richmond,- 
not  very  proper,  but  nobojdy  went  in  so  much  for  pi 
priety  in  those  days  :  how  could  we,  when  Mrs  Fitzherb( 
was  received  by  the  court  at  Brighton,  and  La 
Conyngham  went  everywhere  ?  There  was  my  old  m 
Edgecumbe  too,  who  was  not  my  old  man  then,  for  t 
Dean's  sister  had  not  divorced  him  yet,  and  Chin  Bag 
my  first  husband,  was  not  dead — everybody  called  h 
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Chm,  and  I  don't  know  how  he  could  take  it  amiss,  for 
his  chin,  though  it  was  ever  so  large  and  knotty,  like  the 
handle  of  a  stout  blackthorn  walking-stick,  was  after  all 
the  most  harmless  point  about  him." 

Phoebe  could  not  help  looking  her  surprise  at  the  old 
lady's  manner  of  speaking,  if  she  did  not  venture  to  ex- 
press any  objection ;  but  Mrs  Edgecumbe  put  aside 
,  looks. 

"  Tut,  child  !  what  makes  you  look  scared  ?  Chin 
Bagot  is  dead  now,  poor  soul,  and  we  must  not  speak 
ill  of  him.  Edgecumbe  and  I  never  do,  though  we  do  not 
fear  his  memory,  for  the  man  was  his  own  worst  enemy. 
Oh !  young  country  lasses  of  your  sort  are  like  novices, 
Phoebe  Paston ;  and  that  is  why  I  am  so  fond  of  them, 
before  even  my  carpet-work  and  my  dog  Crab,  when 
they  are  pretty  and  clever,  like  you,  my  dear.  I  am  as 
fond  of  a  pretty  girl  as  ever  Edgecumbe  was,  but  a  great 
deal  more  particular  about  her  being  clever.  At  the  same 
time,  Edgecumbe  always  respected  parts  in  a  woman, 
^d  principles  too,  where  he  could  find  them.  He  never 
carried  his  whiskers  and  his  hands  where  a  woman  had 
either  the  wit  or  the  will  to  keep  him  off — I  will  say  that 
for  him — and  so  I  always  knew  whom  to  blame." 

"  Oh,  Mrs  Edgecumbe  ! "  was  all  Phcsbe  could  say  to 
^is  lax  speech. 

"  You  need  not  go,  Phoebe.  Edgecumbe  never  comes 
from  the  ordinary  till  it  is  late,  and  when  his  son  Struan 
^s  here,  Edgecumbe  is  the  latest  of  all.  He  must  wait, 
you  know,  till  the  ill-mannered  prig  has  retired,  and 
Edgecumbe  can  say  to  his  companions,  *  Now  that  the 
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old  man  is  gone,  boys,  well  have  another  cobwet 
bottle.  I  always  send  a  contribution  from  my  own  b 
to  the  ordinary,  so  that  you  need  not  fear  Derby 
champagne  or  Epsom  moselle  here/  His  man  gene 
puts  him  to  bed  after  that,  whether  drunk  or  sc 
Hughes  can  manage  him;  he  is  easily  managed  1 
And  I  tell  you  he  would  not"  annoy  you,  girl,  for,  roug 
the  squire  is,  he  was  a  man  of  breeding  in  his  day, 
knew  when  he  was  in  the  presence  of  a  lady  and  an  ho 
woman,  whether  she  was  his  own  wife  or  another's,  'j 
was  more  than  could  be  said  for  all  kings  and  r 
dukes.  But  my  tongue  goes  too  fast,  Phoebe ;  I  see 
by  your  face.  But  remember,  you  little  saucebox, 
you  know  nothing  of  what  the  world  was  when  a  cei 
terrible  old  man,  blind  of  an  eye  and  deaf  of  an  ear, 
within  the  memory  of  people  I  knew,  in  his  balcon 
Piccadilly,  with  a  parasol  over  his  head,  and  nei 
decency  nor  ruth  in  his  one  eye.  Yet  seventy  womei 
all  ranks,  were  found  in  England  to  cover  his  sham( 
deathbed  with  their  notes  of  inquiry  and  condolence 
Mrs  Edgecumbe's  conversation  had  a  liigh  flav 
and  Phoebe  really  shrank  more  from  it  than  from 
countering  the  purple-faced,  gouty,  chuckling;  cm 
squire.  As  for  Lord  Wriothesle/s  friends,  they  me 
glanced  aside  at  the  painter's  pretty  daughter,  wi 
passing  wonder,  if  Wriothesley,  made  of  flesh  and  bl 
were  the  least  in  the  world  smitten  by  his  sister's  fri 
Only,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  Mr  Edmund  Blount 
bold  enough  to  stare  Phoebe  out  of  countenance,  in  1 
ing  upon  her  his  own  swarthy,  sodden  face,  with 
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moustache  d  rEtnpereur.  He  made  Phoebe  angry  with 
Lady  Dorothea  for  her  partial  toleration  of  him.  To 
thmk  that  a  girl  like  Lady  Dorothea  Latimer  could  put 
up  with  such  degradation,  and  almost  make  terms  with 
such  people,  all  because  they  were  of  her  class,  and  in 
the  persons  of  Blounts  !  The  concession,  Phoebe  felt, 
was  unbecoming,  and  unworthy  of  Lady  Dorothea. 

Phoebe  might  have  rested  content.  A  hundred,  or 
even  fifty  years  back,  this  Mr  Edmund  Blount  would  have 
been  dogging  her,  spying  on  her,  and  bribing  the  giddiest 
and  most  stupid  of  the  maidservants  in  Wooers'  Alley 
to  betray  her  service.  Nay,  he  might  even  have  been 
waylaying  Phoebe  in  the  dusk  in  the  loneliest  road 
near  .Wellfield,  snatching  kisses  from  her,  insulting  her, 
aad  frightening  her  out  of  her  wits.  Hear  how  Mrs 
Edgecumbe  spoke  of  those  gallant  adventures  in  the 
light  of  trifles  light  as  air.  But  all  that  was  over.  Mr 
Edmund  Blount  must  stoop  to  much  humbler,  ruder 
prey.  He  must  soil  himself  by  the  contaminating  con- 
tact of  those  who  were  his  equals  and  superiors  in  pas- 
sion, impurity,  and  grossness,  whatever  might  be  their 
^nk,  every  time  he  caused  a  woman  to  fall,  either  in 
appearance  or  deed.  The  utmost  he  could  do  to  a  girl 
like  Phoebe  was  to  create  in  her  an  unconquerable 
^tipathy  and  a  vehement  indignation,  by  turning  into 
l^er  cool,  brown  cheek  and '  olive  eyes  defiant  fires  of 
^^ntue  to  meet  the  unhallowed  fires  which  lay  smoul- 
dering in  his  prominent,  hard  eyes,  and  in  the  unhealthy 
flushed  blotches  on  his  smooth,  flaccid  cheeks,  that  no 
lionourable  cruise  on  her  Majesty's  service,  or  fresh,  free 
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sea-breeze  had  been  able  to  brace  and  tan.  To 
such  a  fellow,  whose  antecedents  Lady  Dorothe; 
ovef  in  the  generalisation  "one  of  our  black-sl 
should  be  by  marriage  entitled  to  call  himself 
Dorothea's  kinsman — near  enough,  surely,  when  h 
the  heir-presumptive  of  her  husband — ^and  so  to  afFroi 
disgrace  her  in  the  eyes  of  the  country !  But  it  was  n 
Edmund  Blount  Lady  Dorothea  was  to  marry,  as  P 
herself  had  said.  And  Phoebe,  having  no  right  tc 
her  voice  against  the  match,  was  in  a  measure  reco] 
to  Lady  Dorothea's  throwing  herself  away  on  a 
disposed,  powerful,  young  marquis,  with  great  land 
long  descent,  but  with  discreditable  connexions,  as 
of  their  degenerate  fruits.  Phoebe  gave  herself  uj 
kind  of  fine  despair  on  the  subject.  She  believec 
there  never  would  be  found  the  man  and  nobl 
quite  worthy  of  the  stately,  winsome,  black-and- 
little  beauty,  the  high-hearted,  sweet-tempered  lad; 
woman,  the  faithful  daughter,  sister,  and  friend. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

ON  THE  COURSE. 

|HCEBE  was  at  the  course  in  good  time  on  the 
first  day;  although  she  had  a  straggle  to 
accomplish  this.  Mrs  Paston,  who  was  curi- 
ously balancing  herself,  in  a  series  of  breath- 
difiiculties,  would  fain  have  detained  her  with 
itions  and  observations  till  it  was  too  late.  Ought  it 
e  the  thing  to  wear  her  lace  or  her  French  cashmere 
^1?  Should  it  be  a  worked  or  a  plain  cambric 
ikerchief  she  should  hold  in  her  hand  to  wave 
n  the  horses  came  in  at  the  winning-post?  Such 
I  the  problems  with  which  Mrs  Paston  teased 
ibe,  who  had  announced  that  she  wished  to  put  on 
white  piqu^  gown  with  the  green  ruches  like  riband 
s,  and  held  to  her  original  idea,  ("  rash,  headstrong 
as  she  was  in  every  act  of  her  life!")  though  her 
her  suggested  the  China  silk,  which,  to  be  sure, 
short  sleeves,  or  the  blue  grenadine,  that  was  so 
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badly  torn  the  last  time  she  wore  it.  Mrs  Past< 
of  course,  deemed  it  a  matter  of  deep  and  engrossi 
interest, — ^nay,  something  affecting  the  credit  of  Wellfi< 
and  the  tone  of  the  races, — ^that  she  and  Phoebe  shot 
appear  in  becoming  garb. 

Phoebe  did  not  choose  to  avail  herself  of  La 
Dorothea's  pass  to  breathe  the  air  of  the  grand-stai 
With  her  mother  and  the  wives  of  the  civic  dignitari 
of  Wellfield,  she  took  her  place  on  a  lower  stand,  frc 
which,  in  the  dignity  and  ease  of  simplicity,  she  cou 
command  a  fair  sight  of  the  course.  The  scene  w 
charming  to  her.  She  had  not  arrived  at  the  i 
vidious  superiority  of  the  "forty  Miss  Medlars 
who  having  caught  and  culled  a  young  man  from  oi 
of  the  sets  located  at  some  distance,  proudly  wo 
the  honour  on  the  occasion.  This  precocio 
specimen  of  a  Folksbridge  spermaceti  merchant  h 
run  up  to  town  so  many  times  that  he  had  lost  cou 
of  the  number,  and  freely  reckoned  that  he  had  goi 
in  a  swell-break  every  season  to  the  Derby.  He  h; 
come  provided  with  a  blue  veil  hanging  down  frc 
the  brim  of  his  white  hat,  for  which  there  was  no  c 
in  the  green  meadows  of  Wellfield.  This  bit  of  dress 
was  which  chiefly  caused  him  to  be  pointed  at  by  t 
Wellfield  youngsters  as  a  walking  instance  of  ma 
millinery;  whilst  he  was  supposed,  by  older  and  mc 
reflective  people,  to  have  borrowed  one  of  the  M: 
Medlars'  veils,  which  surely  argued  a  degree  of  intima 
pointing  to  a  marriage  among  the  Miss  Medlars  at  lasi 

Of  course  the  young  man  was  disgusted     The 
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were  no  favours,  neither  did  the  colours  of  popular 
riders  appear  in  scarfs  thrown  across  the  shoulders  of 
man  or  woman ;  and  hardly  anything  of  the  horses  was 
known  by  the  innocents  who  boasted  of  having  their 
races  every  year,  and  came  out  to  gape  at  them  like  so 
many  women  and  children.  There  was  not  a  single 
dead-lock,  such  as  occurred  in  the  miles  of  vehicles 
wending  along  Cheap  and  the  Strand,  and  again  at 
the  Elephant  and  Castle ;  there  were  only  a  half-dozen 
or  so  of  really  "  nobby  "  carriages,  with  coronets  on 
the  panels.  Nor  was  there  any  chaffing  to  speak  of, 
except  the  screeching  personalities  of  the  horrible  Well- 
field  children.  There  was  nothing,  either,  in  the  way  of 
betting,  save  what  was  of  the  safest  and  tamest  for  a 
young  mercantile  gentleman,  whom  it  was  impossible  to 
confound  either  with  aristocrats  or  black-legs.  And, 
worse  than  all,  there  was  little  to  refresh  and  comfort 
him— save  light  fiery  sherry,  and  the  host  of  great  Medlar 
girls,  who  hampered  and  harassed  him.  No  wonder  the 
Miss  Medlars*  man  burst  out  into  the  reverse  of  flattering 
comments  long  before  the  middle  of  the  day.  He  had 
never  been  so  much  taken-in  or  so  much  disappointed 
^  his  life — the  Wellfield  races  were  the  most  despicable 
trash,  without  even  a  local  claret-cup.  No  inducement 
would  make  him  stay  for  another  day,  notwithstanding 
that  Mr  and  Mrs  Medlar  and  the  Miss  Medlars  were 
very  kind,  and  he  highly  appreciated  their  hospitalities. 

I^hoebe,  not  having  the  disadvantage  of  being  expe- 
fenced  and  fastidious,  had  seen  nothing  on  the  Grand 
Tour  to  disqualify  her  for  admiring  the  Wellfield  races. 
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The  course  was  no  longer  two  or  three  rural  fielc 
divested  of  their  June  wild-flowers.  It  was  infinite 
gayer  than  when  striped  and  flecked  with  poppi< 
and  bugloss.  It  had  living  brilliance  and  perpetu; 
motion  of  men,  women,  and  children,  aristocratic  an 
rustic,  in  carriage  and  cart,  on  horseback  and  foot, 
was  a  scene  cool  and  grey  in  its  English  soberness 
costume  and  bearing,  but  by  no  means  wanting  in  wan 
juicy  bits  of  colour,  and  of  eager,  vigorous  action, 
showed  no  want  of  restrained  strength  and  fervom 
There  was  a  thorough  blending  of  all  classes,  as  in  T 
Frith's  pictures,  forming  a  combination  of  the  mc 
characteristic  bits  of  Watteau,  Wouvermann,  and  Tenie: 
Nor  did  it  lack  a  healthy,  if  somewhat  prudish,  absence 
the  rascality  and  profligacy  which  crop  out  largely  c 
the  great  race-courses.  The  last  feature  was  somethit 
like  a  testimony  that  running  horses,  and  even  winnir 
and  losing  sweepstakes,  did  not  necessarily  lead  to  whi 
was  immoral  and  depraved.  The  minister  of  the  Inde 
pendent  chapel  and  his  deacons  were  the  only  disapprov 
ing  voices,  and  two  of  the  latter  were  credited  wit! 
being  at  the  course  on  the  sly.  But,  possibly  enough 
the  Wellfield  races  were  quite  undeserving  the  attentioi 
of  any  gentleman  who  attended  the  Derby.  The  horse: 
entered  had  not  cost,  even  at  the  present  exorbitant  rat< 
of  horse-flesh,  more  than  from  six  hundred  to  a  thousanc 
pounds,  and  did  not  carry  on  the  combined  heads  0 
themselves  and  their  jockeys  more  than  another  thousanc 
— a  very  tame  affair  to  those  who  had  seen  a  portrait  0 
Eclipse,  and  heard  of  his  most  distinguished  successors. 
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Yet  it  was  a  scene  sufficiently  animated  to  a  novice. 
Phoebe,  it  is  true,  could  not  pretend  to  Bella  Medlar's 
glib  use  of  technical  terms,  and  smart   criticisms   of 
Vixen's  stride  and  Highflyer's  withers.     Neither  could 
she  hope  to  equal  the  solemn  monotone  in  which  Milly 
Medlar  accompanied  Bella's    tittering    treble,   as   she 
prated  and  prosed    about    the  unlawfulness  of  race- 
courses, and  questioned  whether  they  were  rendered 
more  desperately  dangerous  by  bettings  of  five  to  one. 
Milly  had  been  led  to  believe  that  there  were  as  many 
as  twenty  to  one  taken  on  Bluebottle.      She  recited 
the  vices  of  the  turf,  as  she  sat  there,  a  prominent 
spectator.     She  drew  gusty  sighs,  shook  her  head  por- 
tentously, and  never  ceased  to  consult  the  out-of-sorts 
young  man,  and  to  take  his  opinion  on  the  lawfulness 
of  the   diversion,   till  he  asked  himself,  in  a  panic, 
whether  the  head  of  the  forty  thieves  were  not  flying 
at  him,  in  thus  conspicuously  electing  him  her  con- 
science in  the  room  of  the  High  or  Low  Church  parson. 
The  Brockcotes  party  came  upon  the  ground  early, 
without  any  effort  at  hlat^  but  with  the  impressiveness 
inseparable  firom  those  who  were  the  sovereigns — the  first 
objects  of  the  field  after  the  horses  and  the  jockeys. 
I^hcebe  had  a  little  solace  for  her  troublesome  doubts 
as  to  whether  Lady   Dorothea,   who    could  not  err, 
Was  doing  well  for  herself  in  recognising  and  being 
able  to  point  out  Lord  Fairchester  in  his  place   of 
honour  in  the  Countess's  phaeton.     She  even  began  to 
^ve  a  kind  of  pleasure  in  the  sight  of  the  couple, 
and  to  take  herself  to  task  as  a  fault-finding  girl,  whose 
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private  and  selfish  motives  were  at  the  bottom  of 
carping  objections  to  the  severance  of  the  old  tie  betwe-  - 
her  and  her  friend.     At  the  second  or  third  glimp^ 
she  decided  that  the  heavy-featured,  sandy-haired  you_ 
^•'  man  might  have  sense  and  worth,  as  well  as  prestige  a^": 
great  possessions. 

The  Countess,  to  avoid  all  fuss,  took  up  her  po5i 
tion  at  once  in  the  central  front  seat  of  the  grand-stancf ; 
and  then  Lady  Dorothea  drove  Lord  Fairchester  round 
the  course.  Lady  Exmoor  might,  in  this  case,  have 
saved  herself  all  precaution,  for  the  occupants  of  the 
carriage  were  the  real  attraction.  A  withered,  elderly 
woman,  were  she  thrice  a  countess,  could  not  for  the 
time  have  competed  with  such  a  pair.  But  Lady  Ex- 
moor  did  not  want  to  compete,  proud  woman  though  she 
was  reputed.  Clearly,  her  greatest  pride  this  day  was  in 
yielding  the  palm  to  her  daughter,  whose  progress  she 
was  intently  following  with  her  glass  in  a  true  mother's 
style. .  Lord  Fairchester  submitted  to  be  driven,  if  not 
in  triumph,  yet  certainly  as  a  conquered  conqueror.  He 
sat  with  his  arms  crossed,  and  now  and  then  stooped  to 
listen  with  a  half-smile  to  Lady  Dorothea,  who  was  very 
much  herself,  as  she  tickled  the  ears  of  the  Countess's 
•  gray  ponies,  conducting  the  conversation  in  an  eager 
monologue — what  Lord  Wriothesley  called  her  favourite 
fashion — doing  the  honours  of  the  field,  and  pointing 
out  local  celebrities. 

When  Lady  Dorothea  discovered  Phoebe,  the  acknow- 
ledgment was  made  with  something  like  a  radiant  flash 
of  consciousness,  in  addition  to  the  hearty  greeting- 
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Accompanying  the  nod  and  the  smile  there  was  a  little 

special  separate  speech  to  Lord  Fairchester,  who  then 

looked  at  Phoebe,  not  at  all  as  his  cousin  had  done, 

but  with   a  courteous  and  kindly  interest.     Now  and 

s^ain,  when  the  phaeton  got  into  the  thronged  parts  of 

the  course,  or  into  the  neighbourhood  of  animals  more 

restive  than  the   docile  ponies,   Lord   Fairchester  put 

down  a  hand  to  be  ready  to  touch  the  reins,  without, 

however,  exerting  his  mastery  till  it  was  needed. 

Phoebe,  in  her  loyal  fondness  for  her  friend,  keenly 
appreciated  Lady  Dorothea's  remembrance  of  her  at  such 
a  moment ;  and  was  fain  to  persuade  herself  that  Lord 
Fairchester  and  her  ladyship  might  prove  reasonably 
suited  to  each  other,  and  that  their  progress  round  the 
course  might  be  typical  of  their  progress  through  life. 

Next  to  Lady  Dorothea  and  Lord  Fairchester, 
Phoebe  and  the  world  of  Wellfield  gazed  with  most 
curiosity  on  Miss  Dugdale  of  Summerley.  She  sat  in 
the  Countess's  party  fully  aware  that  she  was  one  of  the 
very  select  circle — spoken  of  by  public-spirited  Lady 
J^orothea  herself  as  being  Countess  in  the  bud — to 
whom  Lord  Wriothesley  might  justifiably,  and  with  the 
consent  of  all  in  authority,  fling  his  handkerchief. 

Phoebe  at  once  recognised  the  favoured  young  lady  at 
the  comer  of  the  stand.  She  was  surrounded  by  a  group 
of  gentlemen,  and  was  amiably  interesting  herself  in 
their  betting,  till,  to  initiate  so  charming  an  amateur  in 
Its  mysteries,  they  became  condescendingly  graphic,  in 
the  details.  Lord  Wriothesley  was  not  prominent  among 
^ese  gentlemen,  and  nobody  made  way  for  him  when  he 
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joined  the  group,  so  that  there  was  no  plain  announce- 
ment of  a  second  family  alliance  with  the  prospect  of  its 
speedy  fulfilment  Phoebe  unhesitatingly  hoped  this 
match,  with  all  that  depended  upon  it,  would  fall  to  the 
ground.  She  looked  at  Miss  Dugdale  critically,  and 
she  did  not  like  to  think  of  her  as  the  future  Countess. 
Everybody  around  Phoebe  was  captivated  with  the 
young  lady's  beauty,  or  style,  or  suavity.  The  Medlars 
and  the  Staceys  especially  were  in  raptures.  Even  the 
Medlars'  discontented  friend  went  the  length  of  owning 
that  Miss  Dugdale  was  a  passable  girL  Phoebe,  ere  she 
could  get  peace  to  think,  had  to  answer  at  least  a  dozen 
questions  as  to  whether  she  had  seen  "  Miss  Dugdale — 
the  Countess's  young  cousin,  and  Lord  Wriothesley's  in- 
tended, you  know.  And  no  wonder  !  Such  a  duck,  such 
a  darling,  such  a  jollily  beautiful  fine  lady  of  a  dear  l** 
Phoebe  heard  this  chorus  on  every  side. 

Miss  Dugdale  was  the  popular  beauty.  She  was  far 
before  Lady  Penelope  and  Lady  Louisa  Blount,  who 
both  had  a  share  of  Lord  Fairchester's  heavy 
irregularity  of  feature,  and  of  Mr  Edmund  Blount's 
empurpled  swarthiness.  It  required  all  their  blood 
and  breeding,  the  freshness  of  their  first  and  second 
seasons,  and  two  pairs  of  great  wide  open  black  eyes, 
to  carry  off  their  disadvantages  and  prevent  thera 
from  being  unmistakably  plain  young  women.  Miss 
Dugdale  was  even  higher  in  public  opinion  than  the 
young  matron  Lady  Lucy  Ingram,  whose  frizzled  crop 
of  hair  struck  the  ignorant  Wellfield  natives  as  untidy  ir 
the  dressing,  and  unconunonly  closely  allied  to  carrots  ix: 
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the  hue.  Indeed,  the  mass  of  the  spectators  disappointed 
and  offended  Phoebe  very  much  by  thinking  little, 
spirUueUe,  black-and-white  Lady  Dorothea  not  fit  to 
hold  the  candle,  so  far  as  mere  beauty  went,  to  lan- 
guid, ivory-and-carmine  tinted  Miss  Dugdale. 

Straight  were  Miss  Dugdale's  black,  silky  brows, 
straigjht  her  delicate  nose,  straight  the  scarlet  thread  ot 
her  lips.  But  Phoebe,  by.  one  of  those  instincts  which 
women  possess  to  a  larger  extent  than  men,  and  which 
some  women  have  in  a  higher  degree  than  others,  did 
not  care  for  the  set  form  and  colour  of  the  beauty, 
and  disliked  its  set  expression  of  mildness  and  softness. 
She  watched  Miss  Dugdale,  as  in  her  sweet  way  she 
was  evincing  an  immense  appetite  for  general  admiration 
and  particular  attention.  Notwithstanding  the  regu- 
larity of  the  features,  and  the  vividness  of  the  colour- 
ing, Phoebe  thought  she  saw,  as  if  peeping  out  behind 
a  lovely  mask,  a  certain  hard  sensuousness,  indicating  a 
contracted,  mean,  and  stubborn  character.  This  subtle 
effect  existed  in  spite  of  the  contour,  which  was  round 
with  youth.  The  chin  was  even  inclined  to  fulness, 
^hile  the  only  palpable  defects  of  the  face  were  the 
nearness  of  the  eyes,  and  a  shade  of  something  cynical 
in  the  shortness  of  the  upper  lip. 

Phoebe  was  glad  that  Lord  Wriothesley  was  not  play-  * 
ing  the  youthfiil  Merlin  to  this  Vivien,  and  that,  when 
^e  did  pass  through  the  group  to  address  her,  his  own 
face— a  very  different  face — as  Phoebe  had  described  it, 
^  face  all  eyes  and  forehead  and  shady  hollows,  as  ii 
^ad  stmck  her  that  evening  when  she  was  so  silly  as  to 
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mistake  Lord  Exmoor's  heir  for  a  IHtirateur  or  an  arti 
— by  an  irresistible  impulse,  made  a  half-comical  prote 
of  drawn-down  comers  of  the  mouth  and  elevated  ej 
brows.  It  did  not  follow  that  the  yoimg  lord  might  n 
be  false  and  faithless  to  himself  in  time  to  come  \  th 
he  might  not  shut  his  eyes,  yield  to  the  baser  part  of  1 
nature;  and  lend  himself  a  tool  to  a  family  arrangemen 
but  at  least  his  eyes  were  open  to  begin  with. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

LORD  WRIOTHESLEY'S  COLOURS. 

HE  pleasures  of  the  day  were  beginning  to 
pall  upon  those  spectators  to  whom  neither 
successful  winnings  and  hedgings,  nor  yet 
chicken  and  tongue,  or  bread  and  cheese  (as 
excuse  for  champagne  and  sherry,  or  "  heavy  wet"), 
;re  the  principal  ingredients.  Phoebe  was  almost 
hausted  in  attempting,  for  the  hundredth  time,  to 
ake  her  mother  understand,  so  as  to  save  her  from 
)pealing  to  any  other  person  for  an  explanation,  that 
e  jockey  and  the  horse  who  were  first  at  the  goal 
)mg,  but  who  were  last  in  returning,  were  not  entitled 
►  the  Wellfield  Cup  or  the  Exmoor  Sweepstakes ;  that 
le  situation  of  the  townspeople's  stand  before  the  one 
feat  shady  sycamore  in  the  meadows,  and  not  behind  it, 
as  an  inevitable  sacrifice  to  a  view  of  the  course,  and 
ore  no  reference  to  favour  shown  to  the  grand-stand, 
f  contempt  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  towards  the 
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respectable  middle-classes.  There  was  only  one  great 
difference  between  the  stands,  and  it  was  of  a  naturt 
which  would  have  gently  titillated  and  highly  gratifiec 
Lady  Dorothea.  Both  stands  were  exposed  to  the  sun 
which,  for  the  season,  blazed  unusually,  so  that  what  ii 
the  morning  was  regarded  as  a  golden  boon,  risinj 
higher  and  higher  in  the  sky,  became  after  noon 
brazen  bane.  But  the  occupants  of  the  first  stand  coul' 
remain  firm  under  fire,  while  those  of  the  second  coul 
not  The  peeresses  and  the  right  honourables,  th 
squires'  wives  and  daughters,  stood  or  sat  heroicall 
enduring  the  heat,  the  glare,  and  the  dust,  with  n 
further  protection  than  that  given  by  their  white  silk  ( 
lace  parasols,  and  here  and  there  by  a  real  serviceah 
great  black-and-red  Spanish  or  Canadian  fan.  Tt 
wives  of  the  bankers,  the  attorneys,  and  the  rich  trade 
men,  on  the  other  hand,  perspired  at  every  pore,  strui 
gling  fatuously,  with  loosened  bonnet-strings,  ope 
shawls  and  jackets,  as  they  plied  toy-fans,  flowers,  ar 
handkerchiefs  against  their  intangible  foes. 

The  posting  for  the  race  of  gentlemen-jockeys,  fi 
which  many  persons  were  waiting,  restored  relish  to  tl 
discussers  of  the  programme.  The  occupants  of  tl 
carriages  and  the  grand-stand  were  themselves  in 
flutter,  and  craned  long  necks,  and  uttered  animate 
encouragement  or  advice  to  departing  sons  and  brothei 
The  lower  ten  thousand  also  were  excited,  and  en 
moured  of  seeing  their  betters  disport  themselves,  < 
possibly  make  fools  of  themselves,  for  the  benefit  of 
grinning,  gaping  public.    The  race  in  itself  was  deservii 
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of  praise,  though  not  altogether  so  enthusiastic  as  that 
which  it  received.  It  might  have  had  the  "  not  bad  " 
which  John  Bull  is  proud  of  bestowing  on  the  fine  arts, 
not  as  mere  applause,  but  as  a  kind  of  sedative,  with  its 
composing  phlegm  and  pinch  of  wholesome  scorn.  Mr 
Fasten,  who  had  come  out  on  purpose  to  see  the  race, 
and  should  have  known  the  merit  he  attributed  to  it, 
called  it  exceedingly  picturesque.  And  what  with  the 
flood  of  sunshine  in  which  it  was  bathed,  the  beauty  of 
the  horses,  the  half-unconscious  mixture  of  pluck  and 
grace  in  the  riders,  the  semi-fantastic,  yet  sufficiently 
English  jockey-dress,  here  seen  to  the  best  advantage,  with 
its  boots  and  tops,  buckskins  and  silk  jackets — it  must 
he  confessed  that  there  was  much  to  justify  Mr  Paston's 
opinion. 

Certainly  Lord  Wriothesley  was  there  in  white  and 
coral-red,  like  Phoebe's  jacket  and  studs.  The  ladies  on 
the  ground  who  mounted  white  and  red  rosettes  in 
honour  of  Lord  Wriothesley  were  three  to  one  against 
those  who  mounted  blue  in  honour  of  Mr  Ingram.  It 
is  needless  to  say  to  which  set  Miss  Dugdale  belonged. 
Fhoebe  was  flattered — ^how  could  she  be  otherwise  ? — by 
the  simple  suggestion  of  secret,  innocent  gallantry  im- 
plied in  Lord  Wriothesley's  choice  of  colours.  There 
^  and  there  ever  will  be,  a  lurking  flattery  in  young 
princes*  regard  for  maidens  more  or  less  humble,  as,  on 
the  other  side,  there  is  a  fascination  for  princes  in  the 
Maidens  who  are  not  royal,  and  for  that  very  reason 
have  a  last,  best  chance  of  uniqueness  and  novelty  added 
to  their  other  attractions.    Small  blame  then  to  Phoebe 
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and  Lord  Wriothesley,  however  much  trouble  might 
gloom  for  them  in  the  future. 

Notwithstanding  that  Lord  Wriothesley,  within  sight  of 
the  original  wearer,  sported  the  colours  he  had  fancied 
for  her  sake,  he  was  neither  first  nor  second  in  the 
race.  Stout  Mr  Ingram,  riding  stones  heavier,  was  the 
winner.  Other  riders  besides  came  in  before  the  heir 
of  Brockcotes.  Though  he  rode  well  to  look  at  him, 
riding  was  not  his  business,  and  his  short  sight  was 
against  him  in  winning  races.  He  was  his  own  chief- 
mourner,  and  went  first  to  condole  with  the  Countess  on 
her  son's  being  "nowhere."  A  little  while  afterwards 
he  happened  to  pass  below  the  town-stand.  Phoebe 
was  not  so  wise  as  not  to  feel  a  tumult  of  vanity,  of 
honest  pleasure,  arch  consciousness,  and  perplexed 
doubt — a  genuine  girlish  mixture  of  sensations.  When 
Lord  Wriothesley  stopped  to  speak  to  Mrs  Paston  and 
Phoebe,  he  saw  at  a  glance  Mrs  Paston's  grievance, 
which  Barty  Wooler,  with  all  his  hardy  good-nature, 
would  either  have  overlooked  and  undervalued,  or  re- 
garded as  a  matter  of  jest.  The  poor  woman's  weak 
eyes  were  shedding  involimtary  tears,  and  her  thin  pink 
skin  was  blistering  in  the  unwonted  exposiu-e.  She  could 
not,  like  the  grand  dames,  remain  long  under  fire  and 
make  no  sign ;  but  perhaps  she  was  more  easily  made 
the  happiest  of  the  happy,  though  she  was  not  allowed 
to  retain  the  cause  of  her  happiness.  Lord  Wriothesley 
.  hailed  one  of  the  considerable  supply  of  John  Thomases 
on  the  ground,  and  sent  him,  with  gingerly  step,  to  procure 
and  unfurl  a  carriage-umbrella  for  Mrs  Paston's  benefit 
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But  Mrs  Paston's  companions  on  the  stand  naturally 
refused  to  tolerate  the  innovation,  although,  it  must  be 
said,  most  of  them  did  not  at  first  see  the  introducer. 
Anyhow  there  soon  arose  a  chorus  of  cries :  "  I  cannot 
see  for  you,  ma'am,"  "  Your  spokes  have  torn  my  veil," 
"La!  you  are  in  my  eye,  Mrs  Paston." 

Phoebe,  thus  besieged,  got  her  mother  to  resign  the 
umbrella,  and  could  scarcely  resist  shaking  her  head  and 
laughing  at  Lord  Wriothesle/s  inopportune  service  and 
his  chagrined  demand — "Is  it  no  use.  Miss  Paston? 
Cannot  peace  be  made?"  While  he  closed  with  the 
whisper,  "Tell  them  Lady  Ogle  has  unfurled  her  brother- 
iu-Ws  great  Eastern  shade  which  he  carried  to  the  very 
steps  of  the  throne  of  the  Nizam." 

Mrs  Paston,  at  all  events,  had  the  consolation  of  dwell- 
ing on  the  young  lord's  kind  intentions,  which  must  have 
impressed  every  one  within  ear-shot ;  and  she  enjoyed  the 
diversion  of  teasing  Phoebe,  during  the  hour  that  remained 
J  of  the  day's  races,  upon  the  propriety  of  taking  steps  to 
return  the  umbrella — quite  a  new  and  handsome  one — to 
its  owner. 

In  the  meantime.  Lord  Wriothesley  lingered  talking 
to  Phoebe,  and  looking  right  up  into  her  dimpling  face, 
wonderfully  set  off,  as  only  a  brown  face  can  be,  by  a  little 
white  bonnet,  light  as  a  feather,  and  without  any  adorn- 
ment except  a  few  sprigs  of  heather,  which  would  not 
have  looked  out  of  place  on  the  grand-stand,  and 
which  had  arrived  just  the  night  before  firom  the 
Folksbridge  Paris-visiting  milliner  employed  by  the 
Halls. 
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"  I  am  no  worse,  thank  you,  Miss  Paston,"  said  hi 
lordship,  as  he  leant  against  the  post,  cynosure  of 
galaxy  of  admiring  eyes.  "But  I  do  not  need  t 
set  your  mind  at  rest,*'  his  lordship  corrected  hin 
self,  as  he  twirled  between  his  fingers  a  bit  of  con 
mon  briony  which  he  had  had  in  his  jacket  " 
have  not  jthe  good  luck  to  belong  to  you,  and  ha 
it,  to  my  gain,  been  otherwise,  I.  should  rather  ha\ 
congratulated  you  on  being  here  to  pity  me,  which  is  tl: 
office  true  women  like  best  Dolly  denies  the  soft  in 
peachment  She  desires  all  who  belong  to  her  to  coa 
back  in  the  conqueror^s  car,  with  their  conquered  enemit 
kicking  up  the  dust  at  their  heels.  But  you  are  not  £ 
awfully  matter-of-fact  and  thorough-going,  and  I  dor 
belong  to  you — the  more 's  the  pity  for  me.'' 

At  this  speech  Phoebe  could  not  help  looking  the  lea 
in  the  world  confused,  and  his  lordship  had  the  goc 
sense  to  prevent  an  awkward  pause  by  asking — 

"  Do  you  admire  our  hedge  briony.  Miss  Paston? 
think  we  have  not  so  glorious  a  flower  in  all  oiu-  cons< 
vatories." 

His  lordship,  however,  did  not  offer  it  to  her,  b 
went  away  to  discharge  some  of  the  many  duties  incui 
bent  upon  the  heir  of  the  Brockcotes  family  in  the  rac 
week,  with  the  flower  still  in  his  hand. 

"  Now,  I  call  that  a  specimen-  of  very  particular  fi: 
manners,"  said  Mrs  Medlar,  as  good-humoured  as  h 
bouncing  daughters,  and  forty  times  blowsier  and  stout< 
She  was  very  fiiU-blown,  indeed,  as  she  sat  there  in  b 
peach  moir^,  and  a  pink  crape  bonnet,  inevitably  of  so0 
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volume,  when  inside  and  outside  its  wearer  displayed 
a  preference  for  the  "genteel  geranium/'  the  camelia 
and  cactus  blossoms,,  which  his  lordship  had  -slighted. 
Mrs  Medlar  had  been  finding  an  excuse  for  taking  a  most 
minute  inventory  of  the  details  of  Lord  Wriothesley's 
person  and  dress.  Thus  she  could  inform  the^world,  not 
only  that  the  hand  in  which  his  lordship  had  held  the 
bunch  of  briony  berries  was  furnished  with  **  one  of  those 
supple,  bent-back  thumbs,"  but  she  could  also  add,  with- 
out the  pretence  of  a  whisper,  "Medlar,  you  may  depend 
-upon  it  he  had  no  braces,  my  dear." 

"  I  .call  it  a  specimen  of  very  partial  fine  manners,** 
answered  Miss  Rowe  with  a  tartish  cough,  and  a  lynx  eye 
for  her  scandal-bag.  "  My  brother  the  Major  used  to 
say  that  what  distinguished  and  redeemed  the  royal 
family — the  late  royal  family,  I  mean — and  proved  their 
breed  (he  was  a  great  man  for  horses,  the  Major,  and 
horsey  in  his  terms,  as  they  say  now),  was  the  Royal 
Dukes  never  forgetting  a  face,  and  misbeh^-ving  them- 
selves, with  universal  urbanity.  Lord  Wriothesle/s  first 
tutor  was  the  Major's  second  wife's  nephew,  and  the 
to  of  Brockcotes  was  wont  to  be  in  my  brother's  house 
every  time  he  was  in  Wellfield.  I  remember  he  had  to 
be  regularly  taken  to  see  the  scimitar  which  the  Major 
brought  from  Chillahwallah,  and  hear  over  again  the  story 
of  its  capture." 

No  one  ever  ventured  to  dispute  Miss  Rowe's  right  to 
dilate  on  the  events  of  her. own  family-history.  So  now 
her  hearers  looked  helplessly  from  one  to  another  when 
she  paused  ;  and  she  taking  this,  as  was  her  wont,  for  a 
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sign  of  keen  interest  and  zealous  questioning,  went  or 
again. 

*  "  Yes,-the  little  Lord  Wriothesley  used  to  say  that  it  wa 
the  only  thing  worth  ^seeing  and  hearing  about  in  Well 
field;  for  he  did  not  care  for  queencakes,  or  plums,  o 
pictures,  having  such  loads  at  home ;  but  he  did  not  hav 
the  Major's  scimitar — ^and  certainly  I  may  be  allowed  t 
call  it  an  article  of  high  value,  though  Miss  Adelaid 
Coke  has  turned  up  her  nose  at  it  as  a  rusty,  crooke 
barrel-hoop.  I  hope  there  is  still  enough  of  old  Englis 
gentlemanly  and  military  spirit  in  the  land  to  prefer  th 
Major's  scimitar,  \siiich  was  bought  with  a  brave  man 
blood,  to  Mr  Coke's  ebony  chairs  and  ivory  elephant 
obtained  by  selling  wormy  biscuits  and  horse-fles 
for  beef.  But  anyhow  Lord  Wriothesley  don't  have  tl: 
Royal  Dukes'  memory  for  faces,  or  their  discriminatio 
of  rank  either." 

It  was  seldom  that  Miss  Rowe's  spirit  was  so  sore 
and  Phoebe,  feeling  that  Miss  Rowe  was  doing  injustic 
both  to  herself  and  to  Lord  Wriothesley,  rashly  thougl 
to  explain  and  smooth  matters : 

"  Lord  Wriothesley  does  not  forget  the  name  or  tl 
history  of  any  inhabitant  of  the  town,  but  he  does  n- 
know  people  unless  he  is  quite  near  them." 

"  I  am  standing  at  your  elbow.  Miss  Paston ;  and,  ms 
I  ask,  is  he  so  sure  of  you  that  you  feel  bound  to  mal 
apologies  for  him  ?" 

Phoebe  drew  back,  hurt,  affronted,  and  uncomfortaU 

Miss  Rowe,  though  she  accepted  her  situation,  and, 
her  best  moods,  was  frank  and  cordial,  held  herself  ai 
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family  far  above  most  of  the  Wellfield  families, 
idally  families  of  the  single  generation  of  a  man  of 
us,  like  Paston.  She  was  apt,  when  the  temptation 
e  upon  her,  to  fly  somewhat  testily  in  the  face  of  her 
;hbours.  The  two  best  things  about  such  a  habit 
2  its  candour  and  its  universality,  which  robbed  it 
special  application. 


CHAPTER  XXI, 


CONSCIENCE-STJIICKEN. 


T  this  moment  Phoebe  caught  a  glimpse 
Barty  Wooler,   and  recalled    Miss   Ro^ 
sneer;  and,  coupling  it  with  Bart/s  wj 
ing  to  her  father,  she  brimmed  over  ^ 
tenfold  more  resentment  against  him.      The  prolon 
chances  of  an  encounter  with  him  were  vexing 
worrying  her,  and  doing  more  to  spoil  her  perfect 
joyment  of  the  race-week  at  Wellfield  than  any  oi 
element    in  it.      However  innocent  in  intention, 
however  powerless  she  was  to  act  otherwise  than 
had  done,  she  could  not  rid  herself  of  the  convici 
that  she  had  wronged  Barty  Wooler,  while  she  was 
far  just   as   to   exonerate  him  from  bearing  unms 
malice.     Why,  it  was  he  who  handed  her  mother 
her  down  from  the  stand .  at  the  close  of  the  day's  ; 
formance ;  and  his  mother  having  gone  home  early  t 
some  country  friends,  he  walked  part  of  the  road 
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Wooers'  Alley  with  the  Fastens,  as  he  had  done  that 
evening  when  Phoebe  had  drank  tea  for  the  first  and 
the  last  time  in  the  house  behind  the  laburnums.  He 
praised  the  day,  the  company,  the  ranning,  and  the 
ridmg  quite  good-humouredly,  helping  out  Phoebe's 
ttionosyllables  and  the  elaborate  little  speeches  which 
she  was  under  the  dire  necessity  of  composing  and  re- 
peating to  him,  in  order  to  keep  up  a  polite  conversa- 
tion. Mrs  Paston,  on  her  part,  put  on  a  long  face,  and 
looked  askance  at  him  as  at  a  man  who  did  not  know 
his  own  mind,  since  he  submitted  to  be  set  at  nought 
^d  dismissed  without  valid  reason  by  a  chit  of  a  girl, 
3.nd  took  the  thing  quietly,  too,  when  once  it  was  done. 
Phoebe  knew  in  her  guilty  conscience  that  he  acted  in 
this  manner  to  put  her  at  ease ;  and  that  he  had  resolved 
to  put  a  generous  restraint  upon  himself,  in  order  to 
render  her  hard  lines,  which  he  had  been  the  means  of 
creating,  so  much  the  easier  for  her.  She  knew  that  she 
owed  him  gratitude  for  keeping  up  appearances  by  con- 
ducting himself  as  if  nothing  whatever  had  taken  place 
between  them.     In  her  proud  maidenly  code,  reticence 

• 

in  this  matter  was  a  duty  as  real  and  as  binding  on  her 
and  her  family  as  Noblesse  oblige  was  on  Lady  Dorothea. 
To  her  idea,  it  was  even  somewhat  of  a  shame  for  a 
girl  not  to  have  been  able  to  foresee  and  to  prevent  a 
^an*s  exposing  himself  to  mortification  in  her  eyes. 
Shame  to  her,  then,  if  she  became  the  means  of  ex- 
posing Barty  Wooler  and  his  disappointment  to  the 
World. 
Cut  to  the  heart,  Phoebe  had  burnt  with  anger  at  the 
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behaviour  of  girls  who  boasted  of  their  conquests,  and 
who  led  on  men  to  their  undoing.  She  was  indebted 
to  the  magnanimity,  the  mature  sense  and  consideratior 
of  Barty  Wooler,  for  doing  his  best  to  give  the  world 
the  general  impression  that  it  had  made  a  mistake  ir 
its  vague  conclusion  respecting  the  Woolers  and  tht 
Pastons.  But  the  debt  was  only  an  additional  burder 
to  her.  Frightened,  grieved,  and  worried,  she  askec 
herself,  had  she  injured  this  man  in  any  degree  ?  had 
she  wrought  an  evil  beyond  remedy  to  her  father** 
friend?  and  was  her  tenderness  of  heart  to  be  wrung 
by  the  fancy,  whenever  it  occurred  to  her,  all  her  life 
afterwards? 

Rover  though  he  had  been,  Barty  had  impressed  hei 
with  the  sincerity  and  steadfastness  of  his  passion.  The 
full-grown  tree  might  break,  but  could  not  bend  like  the 
twig.  When  love  took  possession  of  a  gray-headed 
Mark  Antony  or  a  furrow-faced  Othello,  it  was  apt, 
if  crossed,  to  become  a  fatal  possession.  Had  she 
completed  the  worldly  ruin  of  a  life  which  had  beer 
sufficiently  wasted  already ! 

Phoebe  was  aware  there  were  men,  mostly  in  the 
humbler  ranks — rough,  natural  men — who""  were  stil 
plainly,  as  well  as  wofully,  marred  by  having  com( 
across  the  wrong  woman.  There  was,  for  instance 
an  under-keeper  of  Lord  Exmoor's,  in  whom  Ladj 
Dorothea  had  taken  an  interest.  This  had  not  been  i 
common  young  man.  He  was  the  chief  stay  of  a  widow 
mother,  and  of  a  young  family  of  brothers  and  sisters 
and  was  so  unmistakably  the  paragon  of  the  night 
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school,   that    Lord    Exmoor    had  expressed   a  doubt 
"Whether  he  was  not  thrown  away  as  a  keeper,  and, 
indeed,  had  entertained  an   intention  of  getting  the 
Erockcotes  steward  to  take  him  in  hand.     The  young 
keeper's  path  was  crossed  by  a  girl,  certainly  neither 
tie  most  attractive  nor  the  best  in  Wellfield.     Enougli 
that  she  cast  a  glamour  over  the  poor  young  fellow,  and 
aggravated  and  unsettled  him.     When  the  mischief  was 
c3one,  she  went  oflf  to  service  in  Folksbridge,  and  left 
'ham  to  mope  and  fret  over  her  absence.     Within  three 
months,,  in  heedless,  heartless  triumph,  she  wrote  that 
she  was  off  with  all  her  Wellfield  friends,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  being  married  to  a  master-tradesman,  who  had 
just  started  a  flourishing  business  in  the  great  town. 
Then  it  was  all  up  with  the  manly,  intelligent,  young 
keeper.  He  took  to  the  Working-Man's  Rights  ale-house, 
and  to  seeking  the  company  of  notorious  poachers,  con- 
sorting with  them,  and  conniving  at  them.     It  was  not 
till  long  after  the  head-keeper  had  sulked  at  his  lord- 
ship's  forbearance,    and    Lord    Exmoor  himself   had 
secretly  felt  he  must  make  an  example  of  the  delinquent, 
that  the  sinner  saved  his  master  the  trouble,  took  his 
punishment  on  himself,  and,  turning  his  back  on  Well- 
field,  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  regiment  at  the  next 
niilitary  dep6t     Phoebe,  along  with  Lady  Dorothea,  had 
Wented  this  result,  and  inveighed  against  the  coquette 
and  jilt — "wanton  at  heart,"  as  Lady  Dorothea,  in  her 
^,  youthful    purity  and   integrity,   had  called  her. 
Phoebe  had  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  blasting  of  the 
poor  old  mother's  hopes,  and  the  partial  downfall  Of 
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a  whole  family.  She  had  asked  herself  in  panic,  whether 
she  bore  any  resemblance  to  Polly  Kemp  ?  whether  the 
same  slouch  and  swagger  which  she  had  seen  acquired 
by  Lance  Hawley  came  out  again,  like  the  brand  of 
inveterate  vagabondism,  in  Barty  Wooler,  merely  mel- 
lowed and  modified  by  a  gentleman's  education  and 
decent  self-restraint.  Phoebe  thought  of  all  this  again 
as  Barty  escorted  her  mother  and  her  from  the  race- 
course. He  was  a  man  in  whom  the  sap  of  his  original 
gifts  still  flowed  full  and  ripe,  and  too  much  of  a  man 
in  all  his  proportions  to  be  rejected  by  a  woman,  with- 
out involuntarily  forcing  her  to  regret  it. 

Phoebe  was  persuaded  that  she  did  not  love  Barty 
one  bit  as  girls  love, — that  she  was  more  or  less  offended 
with  him,  and  aggrieved  at  him,  though  he  was  now 
doing  what  he  could  to  make  up  to  her  for  his  folly 
and  rashness.  Still  he  troubled  her.  She  had  a  very 
distinct  perception  that,  in  spite  of  all  his  failures,  there 
was  still  in  him  the  making  of  a  man ;  and  that  it  was 
very  likely  she  would  never  see  his  like  again.  In  realit}'' 
she  would  no  more  have  compared  a  beaming,  elegant, 
aristocratic  lad  in  a  gentleman-jockey's  costume  to 
robust,  plain-spoken  Barty  Wooler  in  his  work-a-day 
tweed,  than  she  would  have  compared  the  countess's 
slender,  tricksome  Italian  grayhound  Rogero,  to  Lady 
Dorothea's  handsome  but  solidly-built  spaniel  Diver. 

Barty  Wooler  was  going  his  own  way,  getting- over 
his  short  furlough  of  the  race -week,  chewing  the 
bitter  cud  of  his  reflections  and  imaginations,  totally 
unconscious  of  the  degree  in  which  he  was  troubling 
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Wioebe,  and  the  burden  of  care  he  was  casting  upon 
Aer. 

Knowing  little  of  the  true  quality,  save  from  the  old 

pages  of  George  Selwyn  and  Horace  Walpole  (which, 

more  than  Burke  or  Debrett,  should  be  the  Englishman's 

t^xt-book),  Barty  supposed  the  race  had  neither  improved 

^^or  degenerated  greatly  since  then,  but  had  only  accom- 

^"^^odated  itself  to  the  march  of  time  and  the  progress  of 

ttie  world.     He  was  ready  to  allow  that  there  must  have 

t>een  something  exquisite  and  unapproachable  in  the 

gcod-nature  and  sang-froid  of  those  exceedingly  depraved 

young  men  whose  ingenuousness  surpassed  their  vicious- 

^ess,  and  whose  character  in  its  composition  was  rounded 

off  to  strange  heights  and  depths  of  good  and  evil.     He 

liad  no  doubt  that  Lord  Wriothesley  was  of  such  a  set, 

^liite-washed  and  virtuous,  as  became  a  Latimer,  but 

luan  enough  to  have  his  individual  tastes,  although  peer 

enough  to  hanker  after  forbidden  fruit.    Lord  Wriothesley 

could  not  have  Phoebe  Paston  any  more  than  the  Prince 

of  Wales  could  have  had  her;  but  he  could  admire  her, 

court  her,  and  dangle  after  her  in  a  dilettante,  virtuous, 

Latimer  fashion,  only  robbing  her  of  her  virgin  fancy, 

ier  maiden  meditations,  thie  first  bloom  of  her  heart. 

But  to  Barty  she  was  the  bright  particular  star  whom  he 

might  not  hope  to  wed,  yet  could  not  help  worshipping 

to  the  end,  and  beyond  the  end,  of  his  half-spent  mortal 

life.    Such  was  the  way  of  the  world.     Paston  could  not 

foresee  the  harm,  new:  hinder  it.     The  girl's  mother  was 

a  fool ;  and  such  an  aflfair,  even  though  it  closely  affected 

her  dear  Wellfield  god-daughter  and  friend,  was  very  far 
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below  a  Lady  Dorothea's  notice.  Barty  himself,  instea 
of  arresting  it,  as  he  would  have  gone  through  fire  ar 
water  to  do,  had  accelerated  it  and  brought  it  to 
climax.  Lastly,  he  was  assured,  that  if  he  told  any  mi 
or  woman,  even  his  old  mother,  of  his  agonies  of  morti 
cation,  suspicion,  and  jealousy,  he  would  very  soon  cor 
to  be  regarded  as  stark,  staring  mad. 

It  was  not  all  tranquillity  and  sunshine  to  those  wl 
shared  in  the  gaieties  of  the  race-week  at  Wellfield ;  b 
thanks  to  the  elasticity  of  youth,  with  its  worst  crosst 
it  was  nevertheless  to  Phoebe  a  season  of  enchantment 
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had  been  the  custom  that  both  a  ball  and 
a  concert  should  take  place  at  Wellfield 
during  the  race-week.  These  were  provided 
and  patronised  by  the  Brockcotes  family  for 
entertainment  of  the  troops  of  visitors.  The  ball 
5  usually  on  Thursday,  and  the  concert  on  Friday. 
Dn  Tuesday,  the  second  day  of  the  races,  Lady  Doro- 
a,  while  en  route  for  the  course,  had  herself  set  down 
the  High  Street,  and  made  her  way  to  Wooers'  Alley 
thout  troubling  Lord  Fairchester  for  his  attendance, 
er  purpose  was  to  beg  Phoebe's  assistance  to  lift  the 
naily  oflf  the  horns  of  a  dilemma. 
"What  do  you  think  the  singing  people  we  ordered 
om  town  have  done,  Phoebe?"  began  her  ladyship, 
iding,  without  giving  Phoebe  time  to  answer  :  "  They 
^ve  quarrelled  among  themselves,  and  broken  their 
^gagement  as  a  company.    Where  would  be  the  use 
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"  Well,  we  want  to  get  up  a  series  of  living  represent 
tions  of  the  famous  beauties  in  costume  and  characte 
We  hope,  in  acknowledgment  of  our  attainments  i 
costume  (we  have  lots  of  old  clothes  in  the  wardrobes, 
Thorpe  and  Thorpie  could  only  get  at  them),  the  spe 
tators  will  not  mind  such  trifles  as  deterioration 
beauty  and  discrepancy  of  complexion.'* 

"  It  will  be  perfectly  charming ;  as  good  as  a  fane 
ball  or  an  old  masquerade,"  declared  Phoebe,  claspii 
her  hands,  already  seeing  the  novel  spectacle  wi 
dazzled  eyes. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  about  its  being  as  good,  but 
trust  it  won't  be  as  bad ; — and  only  consider,  that  W; 
othesley's  supineness  on  this  occasion  might  cost  him  1 
election  at  some  future  period,  were  our  good  little  tov 
to  turn  its  coat  and  become  a  prey  to  ultra-liberals, 
unwarrantable,  unprincipled  place-seekers  in  any  guis 
But  all  that  I  bargain  for  in  the  meantime  is,  that  \ 
may  eke  out  our  amateur  concert  so  cleverly  that  noboi 
will  miss  anything.  We  adjourned  to  the  Beauty  comer 
the  gallery  last  night,  after  the  tiresome  singing  peopl* 
telegram  came,  and  Wriothesley  hit  on  this  device,  ai 
made  a  selection  on  the  moment.  I  am  to  be  t 
Rose  of  Raby — Cicely  of  York — ^you  know,  in  a  horn 
head-dress  of  Richard  II.'s  time,  very  curious  and  stri 
ing;  and  Fairchester  is  to  be  Richard  III.'s  father." 

**  Oh,  but  won't  the  last  be  a  pity.  Lady  Dorothea 
urged  Phoebe. 

"Why?"  demanded  her  ladyship,  cooUjr.  "La 
Penelope  Blount  is  to  wear  a  yellow  wig,  and  be  1 
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icestress,  Lady  Rich,  to  Lord  Dacre's  Mountjoy. 
esley  would  not  hear  of  a  desecration  of  Sir  Philip. 

he  thought  nobody  would  be  tender  of  the  char- 
ut  himself;  and  Lady  Penelope  had  settled  to  be 
vich  with  Lord  Dacre.  Lady  Louisa  is  to  sing : 
,  it  would  be  too  heavy  a  tax  on  people's  imagina- 

impose  her  also  on  them  as  a  beauty  without 
•ticular  ancestress  to  carry  off  the  liberty.  Chet- 
)ugdale  is  a  beauty,  therefore  it  is  a  necessity  she 
both  sing  and  act  We  omitted  Mary  Queen  of 
or  Chetwynd,  as  the  personation  is  hackneyed 
.gey,  in  addition  to  being  in  the  same  generation 
|r  Rich.  We  must  vary  our  epochs,  for  in  such 
r  if  we  have  not  variety  we  have  nothing.  We 
over  Sarah  of  Marlborough,  because  this  would 
Jen  outrageously  a  dove  personating  a  hawk.     We 

upon  Venetia  Lady  Digby,  to  an  unknown  Sir 
X  We  half  think  we  '11  talk  over  Mr  Hall,  as  he 
mind  a  bit  being  stuflfed  out  to  get  up  the  *  greasy' 
'  Sir  Kenelm,  if  that  were  all." 
hould  think  not.  Mr  Hall  won't  be  so  very  much 
character.  Lady  Dorothea,  for  I  always  tell  him 
ke  the  rest  of  his  class,  he  is  already  mentally 
out." 

I  girls  laughed,  and  Lady  Dorothea  resumed — 
t,  Phoebe,  Mr  Hall  shows  courage  in  this  adven- 

Every  one  else  minds  such  a  thing,  and 
esley  would  expire  of  the  weight  of  the  stuffing 
he  would  have  to  stand.  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
ith's  and  Charles'  reigns,"  continued  Lady  Doro* 
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thea,  checking  off  the  periods  on  her  fingers,  "  present  a 
wide  field  for  telling  distinction ;  but  we  require  some- 
thing nearer  the  last  centuries  to  complete  our  show. 
Now,  Phoebe,  Wriothesley  is  of  opinion  that  you  could 
do  Molly  Lepel,  who  would  be  preferable  to  the  *  charm- 
ing Nancy,  Countess  of  Exmoor  of  that  date.  Indeed, 
Wriothesley  sees  a  likeness  between  you  and  Harding's 
picture  of  Molly  Lepel.  He  would  feel  honoured  to 
support  you  as  Lord  Fanny." 

"  Oh  dear!  but  I  'm  afraid  I  could  not  do  such  a  thing/' 
objected  Phoebe,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  colouring 
brilliantly,  and  drawing  a  long  breath. 

"  It  would  not  be  like  doing  it  among  strangers, 
you  know,"  insisted  Lady  Dorothea.     "  We  are  going 
to  beg  your  father  to  come  up  and  give  us  the  benefit 
of  his  taste.     Your  cousin,  Mr  Hall,  is  there,  and  I 
expect    will    form    one    of    the     company.      Surely, 
with    me    and  Wriothesley  you    are    not    a    stranger 
either.     I  would  not  ask  you  to  do  anything  which  I 
thought  would  be  unsuitable  for  you  or  disagreeable; 
and  I  must  say  I  see  no  objection,  and  the  Countess 
sees  none :  at  least  she  does  not  disapprove  of  you  join- 
ing us.     You  would  only  have  to  come  up  this  evening 
and  help  us  to  arrange  matters ;  and  when  you  are  there, 
you  had  better  stay,  for  we  women  are  going  to  beg  off 
from  the  races  to-morrow  as  much  as  possible,  to  study 
the  groups  and  the  general  plan.     We  shall  have  a 
cabinet  luncheon  and  a  dressing-gown  tea,  and  that  part 
of  the  play  will  be  quite  easy.     Thursday,  the  day  after 
to-morrow,  is  that  of  the  hurdle-race  and  the  ball,  and 
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we  shall  get  no  good  of  it,  so  we  will  let  each  other  off 
from  it  But  I  think  you  might  come  up  on  the  Friday 
morning  again,  to  be  ready  for  the  evening." 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  go  to  Brockcotes,  and  help  you 
to  prepare  the  tableaux." 

"As  to  that,  Phoebe,  I  could  easily  get  more  help. 
You  must  take  a  part,  for  we  cannot  do  without  you.  Of 
course  there  would  be  a  dress  prepared  for  you,  and  I 
should  see  to  Thorpe's  looking  after  the  making  of  it 
Molly  Lepel's  is  a  very  quiet,  nineteenth-century  dress, 
even  to  the  very  doing  of  the  hair — only  a  square-cut 
body,  with  pretty  breast-knots  and  shoulder-knots,  and 
an  open  skirt  and  petticoat,  to  render  it  out  of  the  com- 
mon; nothing  like  the  Rose  of  Raby's,  I  can  tell  you, 
with  her  homed  head-dress  and  sleeves  trailing  down  to 
the  ground.  However,  if  you  don't  like  to  take  an  active 
share  in  our  programme,  do  not  hesitate  to  tell  me, 
Phoebe,  because  I  won't  mind  it  at  all ;  only  remember, 
It  IS  not  like  regular  acting — there  is  not  a  part  to  be 
learnt,  nor  a  word  to  say.  But  there  is  not  a  moment 
to  be  lost,  my  dear  child;  and  if  you  don't  mind,  I 
should  much  prefer  you  to  any  one  else,  when  it  is  for 
tile  credit  of  the  race-week  at  Wellfield — perhaps  the 
W  race-week  I  shall  cater  for." 

It  was  clear  that  Lady  Dorothea  had  set  her  heart  on 
tableaux,  and  if  tableaux,  why,  of  course,  the  best  of  the 
kind,  so  far  as  she  could  make  them.  Hence  her 
anxiety  to  find  it  perfectly  practicable  that  pretty,  clever 
I^hoebe  Paston  should  be  one  of  the  performers, 

Phoebe  hated  to  disappoint  Lady  Dorothea,  just  be- 
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cause  Lady  Dorothea  bore  disappointment  so  admirably, 
never  uttering  a  word  of  vexation,  or,  indeed,  saying 
another  word  on  the  subject.  Again,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, Phoebe  secretly  hankered  after  the  fine  doings 
and  the  fine  people.  She  longed  to  be  just  for  once 
in  the  centre  of  Lady  Dorothea's  circle,  to  try  the  effect 
of  the  high  rarefied  atmosphere.  She  thought  that,  after 
all,  she  could  undertake  what  was  required  of  her,  if 
it  were  only  to  do  as  the  others  did — stand  up  with 
Lord  Wriothesley,  and  make  a  picture  for  a  few  minutes. 
She  did  not  allow  herself  to  encourage  any  considera- 
tions which  could  render  it  a  difficulty,  when  Lady 
Dorothea  ignored  such  scruples.  She  did  not  think 
that  her  father  would  object  to  her  going  up  to  Brock- 
cotes,  when  he  and  Frank  Hall  were  with  her.  There 
was  nothing  conspicuous  in  that,  and  the  Countess  had 
consented  to  it  If  her  own  mother  objected,  Phoebe 
knew  very  well  the  objection  would  not  hold  for  a  day. 
She  could  easily  reconcile  her  mother  to  the  step. 
Besides,  she  had  as  much  vanity  as  to  like  to  think  of 
appearing  as  one  of  the  Brockcotes  company  before  all 
the  assembled  world  of  Wellfield — the  Mflbki^the 
Staceys,  Miss  Rowe,  and  even  Miss  Adelaide  Coke,  who  1 
did  not  think  Phoebe  of  rank  sufficient  to  visit  at  the 
White  House.  This,  Phoebe  felt,  would  be  a  triumphant 
proof  of  the  esteem  of  the  Exmoor  family  towards 
her  father.  And  she  would  show  her  independence  of 
Barty  Wooler — the  man  towards  whom  she  bore  a  grudgCf 
because  he  had  compeYL^d  last  to  do  him  a  wrong. 
Phoebe  said  yes,  coxidi^onaiXV^  QPB.\^€vraL'^\s».^a&.^^ 
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t,  and  sent  Lady  Dorothea  away  to  walk  over 
irse,  not  only  in  good  heart  (since  she  never  lost 
but  in  high  spirits,  and  confident  assurance  of 
g  a  great  success. 

^aston  did  not  say  no  to  the  proposal     He  had 

;o  have  great  faith  in  the  discretion  which  charac- 

all  the  Brockcotes  arrangements  for  Phoebe,  the 

f  Barty  Wooler's  protests  against  them  having 

.way  with  his  right  to  make  such  protests.     Mr 

during  all  his  artist  life,  had  been  in  the  habit  of 

invitations  to  Brockcotes  like  royal  mandates,  a 

jising  as  much  from  the  formality  as  from  the 

loyalty  of  the  man. 

Paston  the  one  moment  asserted  that  Phoebe 
D  go,  and  the  next  that  she  ought  not  At  the 
:  agreed  to  Phoebe's  going,  reserving  to  herself 
It  of  complaining,  in  boastful  lowness  of  spirits, 
T  ready  ear  which  she  could  secure  for  a  day  or 
the  expense,  the  exposure,  and  the  risk  insep- 
from  the  boldness  and  the  eccentricity  of  her 

1  and  daughter. 

)e's. promotion  had  one  disadvantage.  She  was 
of  the  performance  to  which  she  was  invited  at 
)tes,  that  on  the  second  day  she  lost  her  appre- 
of  the  races,  and  attended  them  as  a  matter  of 
and  a  little  as  a  task.  She  was  full  of  impatience 
done  with  them,  to  get  up  to  Brockcotes,  and 

2  rubicon  by  making  her  appearance  among  the 
in  the  tableaux 
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PHCEBE  MAKES  HER  DEbOt. 

[HE  introductory  passages  were  settlec 
Phoebe,  and  were  accomplished  easily, 
was  not  allowed  to  walk,  but  was  a 
rapidly  in  one  of  the  return  carriag 
Brockcotes,  where  she  waited  in  Lady  Dorothea's  fai 
room  while  the  company  were  at  dinner.  In  ord 
keep  her  in  countenance  at  tea,  Miss  Thorpe  lei 
place  of  honour  at  the  first  hall  table  (where  she 
sitting  in  state  after  dinner,  trying,  with  Mrs  1 
help,  to  freeze  Miss  Dugdale's  maid  and  Thorpie 
becoming  propriety),  and  repaired  to  Lady  Dorol 
room. 

Phoebe  had  time  to  feel  daunted  and  depressed  I 

solemn  mystery  in  which  Miss  Thorpe  thought  it  her 

to  veil  the  most  trivial  affairs  of  the  family,  and  b 

overpowering  dignity  and  decoiMm  ol  ^^  \aA>j  ^l 
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ler  evening  silk  and  yellow  lace,  was  more  grandly 
Iressed  than  the  Countess  ever  was,  save  when  she  wore 
he  Broqkcotes  necklace.  So  much  was  this  the  case, 
hat  a  terror  and  shyness,  such  as  she  never  felt  in  this 
com  before,  came  over  her,  culminating  in  a  lively 
^sh  to  be  at  home  again,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
Ldmitting  a  rush  back  of  Barty  Wooler's  most  vehement 
emonstrances  and  warnings.  But  it  would  be  out  of 
he  question  for  her  to  think  of  running  away  now. 
!^ay,  more,  it  would  be  selfish,  when  the  temporary 
issociation  was  for  a  purpose,  and  when  Lady  Dorothea 
ud  put  it  as  if  Phoebe's  acquiescence  was  an  act  of 
?ace. 

All  these  uncomfortable  feelings  vanished  when  Lady 
Dorothea  appeared.  Her  ladyship  expressed  her  aston- 
shment  at  finding  Thorpe  sitting  up  there  like  a  crow 
n  the  mist,  and  caused  the  crow  to  rear  her  skinny 
leck  and  caw  in  indignant  defence  of  her  conduct 
Udy  Dorothea  came  to  herself  immediately,  and  was 
grave  and  humble  in  extenuation  of  her  hasty  infer- 
ence, thus  declaring  her  satisfaction  with  Thorpe  for 
^ler  attentions  to  Miss  Paston. 

"Thorpe  is  so  easily  afironted,  except  with  mamma," 
^tx  ladyship  went  on  to  explain,  the  moment  the  girls 
^ere  left  to  themselves.  "  And  do  you  know,  that  is  a 
'Weakness  of  valuable  servants  ?  Mrs  Bald  shares  it,  but  I 
think  the  men  are  more  reasonable.  We  owe  the  women 
every  consideration,  however;  and  I  am  sure  the  Earl 
"lever  addresses  them  with  his  hat  t)n,  nor  Wnotiit^\t^ 
^fhoui  getting  up  from  his  seat.    And  now,  PlicdQe,  \X.  \^ 
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so  good  of  you  to  come,  and  you  must  pardon  me  for 
having  kept  you  waiting  so  long." 

"  Oh,  don't  speak  of  it,"  urged  Phoebe,  the  colour 
mounting  to  her  cheek. 

"You  are  always  very  kind  and  indulgent,  Phoebe. 
The  fact  is,  I  kept  looking  at  mamma,  who  was  fixed  by 
her  trumpet  to  old  Mr  Hammond,  and  could  not  move 
from  her  own  table.  However,  we  have  made  the  great 
adjournment  at  last,  and  the  hanging-committee  of  the 
women  are  already  in  the  gallery,  where,  if  you  will  come 
with  me,  I  shall  settle  you  comfortably  before  the  men 
come  in,  and  then  none  of  them  need  be  named  to  you, 
except  those  you  like,  and  Wriothesley  and  I  like.  Lord 
Fairchester,  of  course,  and  a  picked  man  or  two,  you 
must  speak  to ;  but  you  will  not  be  troubled  with  noticing 
the  rest.     Now,  will  that  do,  Phoebe?" 

Phoebe  thought  it  would  do  excellently,  and  was  almost 
recompensed  for  her  regrets  by  seeing  how  balsam-brigbt 
Lady  Dorothea  looked  in  her  light  evening-dress,  with 
clusters  of  autumn  berries  in  her  loosened  hair,  and  her 
opal  and  diamond  clasps,  half  hidden  in  the  unobtrusive 
details  of  her  dress,  flashing  finely  when  one's  eye  hit  on 
them.  But  for  these  clasps  Phoebe's  India  muslin  might 
match  with  her  ladyship's  dress. 

The  women  in  the  Beauty  comer  of  the  gallery  faith- 
fiilly  followed  Lady  Dorothea's  cue.  They  received 
Phoebe  each  more  graciously  than  the  other, — Miss  Dug- 
dale,  who  was  in  satin  and  pearls,  as  if  she  were  repre- 
senting a  bride,  most  graciously  of  all.  To  such  an 
extent  indeed  did  hei  gradovi&xi^^'&  %o^  'Cc^x.SxXtfsj^ijai.e 
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ungracious  in  commiserating  Phoebe  for  having  had  to 
come  all  the  way  from  Wellfield  by  herself.  But  Lady 
Dorothea  put  that  down  with  quick  emphasis. 

"  Of  course,  Chetwynd,  my  friend  Miss  Paston  did 
not  walk  here,  and  the  drive  really  does  not  call  for 
condolence." 

Miss  Dugdale  gave  her  snowy  shoulders  the  least 
little  jerk,  and  then  did  something  like  looking  Phoebe 
over  with  one  glance  of  her  slate-coloured  eyes,  before 
felling  asleep  over  the  contemplation  of  her  bou* 
quet,  as  Lord  Dacre  had  set  her  the  example  of  doing 
over  his  claret  in  the  dining-room.  Phcebe  on  her  side 
remarked,  that  Miss  Dugdale's  speech,  carefully  and  arti- 
ficiaUy  masked  and  minced  as  it  was^  afforded  an  indica- 
tion of  the  sluggish  thickness  which  clung  to  the  tongues 
of  the  Dugdales;  and  that  during  the  shortest  conversa- 
tion Miss  Dugdale  had  to  turn  and  bend  down  her  head 
iQ  order  to*  catch  the  words. 

The  two  Miss  Hammonds  were  not  resident  at  Brock- 
cotes,  but  came  from  the  next  country-house.  They 
^ere  highly  respectable  versions  of  their  solid,  gruff 
fether.  The  Wellfield  public  was  accustomed  to  look 
at  them  as  they  bowled  along  in  the  paternal  carriage, 
year  after  year.  Phcebe  had  nothing  to  expect  from 
them  but  blunt  graciousness.  They  would  no  more  have 
^een  guilty  of  patronising  her  than  of  insulting  her. 

Lady  Penelope  and  Lady  Louisa  would  have  taken 
Phcebe  in  their  arms,  and  sworn  an  eternal  friendship 
to  her  on  the  spot,  although  they  might  cut  Viei  AeaA 
^morrow.    But  Phoebe  would  not  be  lakexv  Vulo  ^.Xi^- 
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bod/s  arms  without  her  own  consent, — a  peculiai 
which  made  the  Ladies  Blount  look  at  her,  and  remc 
ber  her  a  little  longer  than  they  might  otherwise  h« 
done.  Yet  it  was  hard  work  to  keep  oflf  Lady  Lou: 
who  was  as  impervious  to  repulses  as  the  most  push 
member  of  a  mob. 

The  ladies  were  engaged  in  criticising  the  chosen  ] 
tures.  The  Rose  of  Raby  had  been  found  to  have  ( 
eye  lower  in  the  cheek  than  the  other.  Lady  Rich  w 
watchet  blue,  a  shade  of  colour  which  could  not  now 
had  for  love  or  money ;  and  Venetia  Lady  Digby  had 
ivory  rose  miniature  on  her  breast,  doubtless  one  of 
Olivier  miniatures,  but  there  was  not  one  like  it  to 
found  at  Brockcotes. 

Lady  Dorothea  had  ordered  chests  to  be  carried 
from  the  wardrobe  room ;  and  faded  falling-to-pie 
tunics,  wimples,  surcoats,  and  sacques  littered  the  fl( 
Miss  Dugdale  suggested  softly  that  old  clothes  sn 
mustily,  and  elevated  the  sharp  tip  of  her  nose  as 
spoke.  Lady  Penelope  and  her  sister  tripped  here ; 
there  among  the  heap  with  disparaging  rapidity.  L 
Dorothea  was  disposed  to  dwell  fondly  on  every  aiip 
and  record  the  history  of  its  probable  owner.  As 
Phoebe  Paston,  she  wished  the  accumulation  out 
sight.  She  thought  the  ancient  dresses,  with  tl 
shadowy  serious  memories,  put  the  idle  play  to  sha 
It  was  still  more  so  with  the  pieces  of  armour  wl 
had  been  lugged  from  the  armoury,  bearing  dints  on 
cuirasses  and  the  steel  helmets,  and  splashes  of  rust 
the  arm  and  thigh  pieces^    Phcebe  would  rather  h 
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Dade  up  dresses  and  Don  Quixote  armour  than  mock 
he  old  relics  of  human  work  and  suffering  by  using 
hem  in  a  travesty  of  her  father's  trade. 

No  business  was  done  till  the  gentlemen  came.  Lord 
Vriothesley  greeted  Phoebe  with  the  empressement  of  a 
nan  who  has  secured  a  desirable  partner,  and  with  the 
consideration  due  to  a  woman  who  had  put  herself  out 
)f  her  way  to  oblige  him  and  his  party.  Mr  Paston 
who  had  dined  at  Brockcotes)  and  Frank  Hall  fol- 
owed,  supporting  Phoebe,  so  that  she  could  now  summon 
:iourage  to  inspect  the  rest  of  the  men.  Lord  Fair- 
diester,  who  was  to  be  presented  to  her  forthwith,  and  do 
bis  best  to  recommend  himself  to  his  future  wife's  dear 
friend,  certainly  looked  quite  above  caring  whether  she 
were  of  high  or  low  degree.  Mr  Edmund  Blount,  though 
he  was  of  set  purpose  not  named  to  her,  spoke  to  her 
before  the  evening  was  over,  and  called  her  "  a  deuced 
proud  little  thing  "  ere  the  tableaux  were  brought  to  an 
tnd.  He  had  no  part  in  the  representations,  and  could 
hardly  have  had  a  part,  unless  he  had  gone  in  for  a 
hulking  black  sheep  of  high  rank.  He  was  there  with  the 
fotile  intention  of  being  kept  from  getting  into  mischief. 

Lord  Dacre  answered  to  the  description  of  one  of 
the  great  Dukes  of  Devonshire.  He  was  handsomely 
credited  to  be  a  man  of  considerable  attainments,  and 
a  very  decent  scholar,  if  he  would  only  exert  himself  to 
let  it  out  It  might  be  true  that  undreamt  of  reserves  of 
^sdom  and  accomplishments  lay  in  this  large-limbed, 
light-haired,  light-eyed  man  of  thirty,  whose  chin  was 
constantly  sunk  in  his  white  choker ;  but  he  never  showed 
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it,  except,  as  Phoebe  leamt  long  afterwards,  when  Aui 
Sally  happened  to  be  resuscitated  in  the  course  of  co 
versation.  Lord  Dacre  had  been  one  of  the  gentlenw 
who  had  introduced  Aunt  Sally  to  fresh  fields  and  arist 
cratic  pastures,  stood  sponsor  for  her,  and  backed  her 
any  amount  Smouldering  flames  of  resentment  si 
woke  up  in  him  when  the  expulsion  of  the  jaunty  c 
woman,  and  the  substitution  of  her  commonplace  riv 
croquet,  were  spoken  of.  Once,  during  the  exigencies 
the  tableaux,  Phoebe  and  T^rd  Dacre  were  mention 
to  each  other,  but  she  was  persuaded  that  he  was  h 
asleep  at  the  time,  and  that  his  bow  was  as  much  a  n 
in  honour  of  Somnus  as  of  hei*.  She  was  thereft 
amazed  to  have  him  bow  to  her  the  next  time  she  n 
him  galloping  up  Wellfield  High  Street,  with  no  c 
to  remind  him  of  their  introduction,  unless  his  gro< 
received  intimation  of  his  master's  acquaintances,  a 
put  him  through  his  paces  in  them  as  in  horsemansb 
After  lengthened  meditation  on  the  subject,  Pha 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  Lord  Dacre  was  a  geni 
man  whether  asleep  or  awake. 

Mr  Bertie  was  introduced  to  her,  and  Mr  Vera 
was  not.  But  Phoebe  was  certain  that  this  was  a( 
dental,  for  she  could  not  then,  or  at  any  future  tii 
discover  a  pin's  point  of  difference  between  the  t 
beyond  what  belonged  strictly  to  the  outward  m 
They  were  both  about  the  age  of  Lord  Wriothesl 
both  in  the  army,  both  had  yachts  and  hunters, 
which  they  alluded  frequently,  and  both  belong 
to  the  Carlton.     TViey  Via.d  ^^.c^  ^wv^^Ccao^'^  all 
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Europe  that  was  worth  seeing,  and  it  struck  Phoebe  that 
their  tours  were  precisely  masculine  editions  of  those  of 
Lady  Dorothea,  Ladies  Penelope  and  Louisa,  and  Miss 
Dugdale.  Phoebe  was  led  to  understand  that  both 
men  were  eligible,  in  being  eldest  sons  of  men  of  pro- 
perty. The  two  were  also  alike  in  haunting  Miss  Dug- 
dale, in  fetching  and  carrying  for  her,  and  in  fighting  a 
hard  battle  to  avoid  Lady  Penelope  and  Lady  Louisa, 
to  either  of  whom  Lord  Dacre  fell  an  easy  victim.  It  was 
a  point  of  some  importance,  as  respects  the  personal 
identity  of  the  two  men,  that  Mr  Bertie  made  faces.  With 
regard  to»  this  practice,  Phoebe  caught  an  incautious 
whisper  of  Lady  Louisa's,  that  Bob  Bertie  was  still  un- 
able to  resist  mowing,  and  that  they  had  better  look  out 
for  his  falling  down  among  them  in  one  of  his  epileptic 
attacks.  Phoebe  had  no  doubt  that  both  of  the  young 
men  were  mirrors  of  that  fashion  which  is  so  high  that 
it  does  not  look  fashion  at  all,  but  merely  "  the  thing" 
on  this  and  on  every  other  occasion.  But  after  all,  she 
suspected  she  would  soon  have  tired  of  these  perfectly 
cut  heads  of  hair,  of  the  morning's  delicate  grey  and 
picturesque  brown,  or  the  evening's  quiet  elegance  of 
black  and  white,  with  a-  single  scarlet  camellia  in  the 
button-hole,  and  exquisite  grotesque  vagaries  in  gold 
and  mosaic  •  by  way  of  studs,  and  would  have  been 
tempted  to  prefer  rough  and  racy  Mr  and  Mrs  Edge- 
cumbe  as  lodgers  in  Wooers'  Alley.  The  young  men 
^re  not  sluggards  like  Lord  Dacre,  nor  vicious  fools 
^e  Mr  Edmund  Blount  They  might  be  Vveiot^^  \.o 
^^Jr  valets,  and  to  more  than  their  valets.     TlYicy  \^ex^ 
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not  without  the  air  of  being  heroes  to  Miss  Dug( 
when  she  was  not  otherwise  engaged.     But,   on 
face  of  it,  they  were  too  inferior  to  Lord  Wriothe: 
to  make  any  but  the  lightest  impression  on  an  int 
gent  girl 

Lady  Dorothea  had  said  no  time  was  to  be  lost, 
Mr  Paston  was  ready  to  bestow  on  the  players  a  li 
of  his  hard-earned  leisure  and  valuable  advice, 
pictures  were  here  patiently  waiting.  The  old  dre: 
were  at  hand  for  models  of  costume.  Thorpe  st 
saturnine,  snufEng  the  air  in  her  silk  and  lace.  The: 
was  officious  and  saucy,  to  the  despair  of  her  woi 
relative.  But  the  first  step  to  business  was  Lord  Dae 
retiring  to  a  comer  of  the  most  comfortable  and  disi 
couch.  Miss  Dugdale  had  in  the  meantime  given '. 
self  up  to  the  study  of  Lady  Exmoor's  dog  RogerOj 
shown  in  all  its  points  by  Mr  Bertie  and  Mr  Ver 
for  her  entertainment.  Lady  Louisa  was  insisting 
practising  Gretchen's  wa3rward  heart-broken  snatch 
"  There  was  a  King  in  Thule,"  to  the  accompanin 
of  a  cracked  old  spinnet,  contemporary  with  the 
Beauties,  and  deposited  as  a  fitting  adjunct  in 
comer  of  the  gallery.  Lady  Penelope  was  sqi 
bling  with  Mr  Edmund.  Even  Lord  Exmoor  was  st 
ing  Mr  Paston  over  the  pictures  which  the  painter 
seen  hundreds  of  times  before,  and  Lord  Wriothe 
and  Frank  Hall  had  drawn  aside  to  discuss  a  papei 
logarithms  which  had  been  communicated  to  the  R< 
Society,  and  the  substance  of  which  had  been  propoun 
by  the  last  six  senior  wranglers.     None  but  Phoebe 
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Lord  Fairchester  remained  staunch  to  their  leader,  and 
at  her  orders, 

"Did  you  ever  see  a  flock  of  sheep,  or  of  geese, 
Phoebe  ?"  demanded  Lady  Dorothea,  wrathfully.  "  We 
want  mamma  to  be  bellwether ;  but  Lady  Lucy  Ingram 
is  just  going,  and  Mrs  Hammond,  you  see,  has  recalled 
the  Miss  Hammonds,  so  we  shall  get  rid  of  papa,  too, 
for  he  must  see  them  oflf." 

Lady  Dorothea,  although  she  had  nobody  but  herself 
to  depend  upon,  did  not  fail  in  some  of  the  attributes 
of  a  great  little  generalissimo.  She  resorted  to  a  coup 
^itatf  and  recalled  some  of  her  troop  by  dismissing  Mr 
Paston,  or  rather  by  accepting  his  presumed  resignation 
of  office. 

**I  shall  not  keep  you  longer,  sir,  a  witness  to  our 
trifling  with  our  duties.  I  see  you  must  have  about 
as  agreeable  feelings  as  Michael  Angelo  had  when  he 
made  the  snow-man  for  the  Florentine  Grand  Duke; 
and  Michael  had  the  advantage  that  he  was  allowed 
to  make  the  man  himself,  not  compelled  to  suffer  the 
frittering  away  of  his  time  and  talent  by  others.  If  you 
please,  Mr  Paston,  you  will  do  us  the  honour  to  come 
kick  when  we  are  in  earnest  and  have  found  our  level, 
and  point  out  such  of  our  faults  as  can  be  amended, 
half,  an -hour  before  the  public  representation  of  the 
tableaux.  You  will  only  mortify  yourself,  and  those  of 
tts  who  are  capable  of  feeling  shame,  by  wasting  your 
attention  upon  a  set  of  butterflies." 

Mr  Paston  was  glad  to  be  relieved  from  a  position 
which  he  felt  was  in  danger  of  becoming  a  false  one ; 
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in  a  vision  of  ancient  prophecy,  adding  at  least  three 
feet  to  her  stature,  but  taking  away  every  tittle  of  its 
grave  propriety,  the  effect  was  so  irresistibly  ludicrous, 
that  even  Lord  Fairchester  and  Phoebe  joined  in  the 
laughter  which  greeted  the  extraordinary  spectacle. 

Lady  Dorothea  was  neither  angry  nor  abashed,  but 
simply  annoyed. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  good  people  ?  I  assure  you  the 
head-dress  is  historically  correct ;  I  measured  the  inches, 
and  verified  the  measurement  Our  ancestresses  wore 
such  head-dresses ;  I  should  not  think  the  world  laughed 
openly  at  them.  Pray  compose  yourselves ;  for  if  yott 
forget  your  manners,  what  am  I  to  expect  from  the 
general  public?" 

"  Oh,  Lady  Dorothea !  you  can  never  appear  before 
all  the  race  company  in  that  absurd  guise, "  urged  a 
chorus  of  voices. 

*'  Why  not  ?"  asked  Lady  Dorothea,  still  more  sur- 
prised. "I  tell  you  the  head-dress  will  be  the  most 
accurate  and  suggestive  in  the  room;  and  the  greater 
reasonableness  of  present  fashions,  in  spite  of  crinoline, 
must  strike  every  one.  Of  course  I  shall  wear  it,  and 
become  it,  too,  I  hope.  It  is  not  the  cap  which  makes 
the  woman,  but  the  woman  who  makes  the  cap." 

Here  Lady  Dorothea  composedly  resumed  the  nod: 
ding  horns,  but  only  to  call  forth  fresh  bursts  of  laughter, 
at  which  she  at  last  looked  round,  disturbed  and  re- 
proachful, the  rather  that  she  found  the  most  ringing 
peals  came  from  Phoebe  and  Lord  Fairchester. 

"  I  tell  you,  Dolly,"  declared  Lord  Wriothesley,  re- 
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covering  his  breath  and  wiping  his  eyes,  "  that  we  shall 
die  of  these  horns  if  you  wag  them  at  us  in  that  way.- 
What  is  worse,  Wellfield  will  be  unable,  if  it  is  human,  to 
keep  from  following  our  example." 

With  some  difficulty,  Lady  Dorothea  was  persuaded 
to  resign  the  horns  for  a  hood  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Like  all  really  high-bred  natures,  she  was  sweet-tempered ; 
but  she  continued  to  regret,  privately,  the  substitution  of 
the  vague  hood  for  the  homed  head-dress,  and  of  paste- 
board imitation  for  the  true  armour,  as  being  subversive 
of  what  she  was  pleased  to  consider  the  instructive 
I  authenticity  of  the  spectacle. 

"  Did  you  ever  notice  this  defect  in  Lady  Dorothea's 
composition,  that  the  sense  of  humour  is  absent  1  Now 
don't  feel  affronted,  and  flash  up  at  this;  for  so  it 
is,  and  you  know  it  is  my  own  sister  I  am  speaking 
of,"  observed  Lord  Wriothesley,  sotto  voce^  to  Phoebe, 
^ho  could  not  resent  the  criticism,  simply  because  it 
^  his  own  sister  he  was  speaking  of. 

Moreover,  it  was  "  a  true  truth"  which  he  was  subtly 
presenting,  though  the  subject  of  it  was  "good,  and^wise, 
and  Air." 

The  original  armour  could  not  have  been  worn  for 
half-an-hour  by  the  players,  so  much  had  men  and 
times  altered.  Yet  when  Lord  Wriothesley  took  up  a 
^ue  and  tried  it  on,  Phcebe  was  struck  by  the  knightly 
^Wacter  of  the  studious,  speculative  face,  and  could 
^ot  but  think  of  the  amount  of  noble  manhood  which 
^ust  lurk  in  the  delicate  stripling's  features,  to  be  thus 
brought  out  by  the  iron  shell  and  its  hard  frame. 
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No  hitch  occurred  in  any  of  the  other  tableaux  th? 
were  passed  in  review  that  evening.  To  those  wh 
knew  the  parties,  it  could  not  be  called  a  hitch  ths 
Lady  Penelope  would  shine  as  Stella  in  a  bouncin 
fashion.  She  would  take  no  advice,  and  would  consu' 
no  authority;  but,  after  consenting  to  her  marvelloi 
humble-bee's  contrast  of  yellow  and  black  in  hair  an 
complexion,  would  appear  with  or  without  a  ruflf,  wit 
or  without  a  lute,  as  suited  her.  Her  complacen 
apathetic  Mountjoy  personated  the  blustering  soldif 
by  lazily  twirling  his  young  bird*s-fluflf  of  moustach( 
and  doing  in  rotation  according  to  everybody's  dire( 
tions.  Obedience  was  so  much  easier  than  resistant 
when  resistance  was  not  worth  the  trouble. 

Miss  Dugdale  always  looked  lovely,  and  brougt 
down  plaudits.  Yet  there  was  nothing  of  Venetia  Lad 
Digby  about  her  except  the  pearl-drop  at  her  swan 
throat,  and  her  dark  hair  laced,  looped,  and  coronete 
with  pearls.  The  incongruity,  however,  did  not  rais 
more  than  one  or  two  secret  dissentient  voices  again: 
her  sovereignty.  It  seemed  taken  as  a.  matter  of  coun 
that  she  should  angle  greedily  for  men's  award  of  hi 
superiority — that  she  should  glance  around  her  wil 
incessant  slyness  to  claim  her  tribute — that  she  shou 
clutch  each  coin,  great  and  small,  and  not  suffer 
penny  to  pass  to  another  queen,  whether  the  ratepay 
were  her  proposed  bridegroom.  Lord  Wriothesley,  or  tl 
ugly  pressman,  Mr  Hall.  Failing  others,  Miss  Dugda 
would  have  sought  the  admiration  of  grooms  and  ploug 
boys.    And  therein  lurked  a  deadly  danger  for  her. 
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one  of  the  lowest  of  men  should  refuse  to  acknowledge 
her  claims,  it  was  on  the  books  that  she  might  make  a 
wicked  travesty  of  the  parable,  and  sell  all  she  had  to 
buy  that  one  man.  It  was  not  so  much  passion,  as 
a  mad  craving  of  vanity,  half  veiled  and  hidden 
as  yet,  but  surer  than  pride  of  coming  before  a  fall. 
Every  Dugdale  of  her  branch  who  had  possessed  it — 
and  this  was  the  case  with  one-seventh  of  the  men 
and  three-fifths  of  the  women — had  fallen  from  their 
high  estate  down  to  earthly  perdition.  Lady  Dorothea 
could  have  told  this,  only  she  was  particularly  tender 
of  the  black  sheep  of  her  class.  She  was  so  infatuated, 
indeed,  that  she  would  have  risked  her  only  brother, 
the  jewel  of  her  house,  on  the  tremendous  venture  of 
%ing  himself  with  one  who  might  otherwise  prove  a 
Daiserable,  defiled,  and  defiling  black  sheep. 

Frank  Hall,  being  plebeian  at  heart  notwithstanding 
all  his  improved  practice  in  dining-out  and  cultivating 
the  rising  statesmen  and  men  of  power,  spoke  his 
mind  plainly  in  the  ear  of  his  cousin  Phoebe  as  to 
Miss  Dugdale. 

"  Vanity,  thy  name  is  woman,"  he  said  ;  "  but  here  it 
^t  pure  and  simple  vanity  alone,  but  a  Cleopatra  mania 
^or  conquest  in  a  creature  who  speaks  with  the  voice  of 
Cordelia.  She  is  morally  false,  Phoebe;  and  what  do 
you  take  to  be  her  value,  when 

**  Worth  makes  the  man,  the  want  of  it  the  fellow ; 
The  rest  is  all  but  leather  and  prunella  '*  ? 

*'I   should'  Bay   Miss  Dugdale    of  Summerley  U^^ 
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pretty  well  out  of  your  way,  Frank,"  urged  Phoebe, 
"even  although  you  are  to  match  with  her  in  the 
tableaux." 

"That's  all  you  know,  Phoebe,"  he  said.  "She 
doesn't  despise  me  or  any  grist  to  her  mill  I  am  only 
a  sort  of  quill-driver  to  such  as  she  is,  yet  she  ogles 
me  every  time  she  comes  across  me." 

"Excuse  me  speaking  plainly,  Frank,  but  I'm 
afraid  that  comes  more  from  your  vanity  than  hers; 
though  I  will  confess  there  is  no  dearth  of  that  com- 
modity in  her  case  either." 

"  Come  now,  Phoebe,  that  is  just  rather  cruel  to  be 
cousinly.  I  'm  not  a  vain  beast,  though  I  am  to  act  the 
Beast  to  her  Beauty,  as  paunchy,  porous  Sir  Kenehn 
to  her  Venetia,  who  did  credit  to  his  taste  with  her 
iUce,  though  her  character,  if  all  tales  are  true,  was 
none  of  the  best.  What  fools  we  are !  I  wonder  Lady 
Dorothea  does  not  think  better  of  it  But  she  is  class- 
blind,  that  little  woman ;  and  this  is  the  speck  in  the 
sun.  Still  I  would  rather  be  snubbed  by  her  than 
coaxed  by  the  other.  I  confess,  Phcebe,  I  never  see 
your  friend  without  recalling  how  hard  it  is  for  a  rich 
man  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  I  regard 
her  as  working  hard  at  her  task, — the  young  Ama.- 
zon." 

"  Now,  Frank,  I  call  that  rude.  Lady  Dorothea  isn'^ 
a  bit  like  a  young  Amazon." 

"  Well,  perhaps  that  isn't  just  the  happiest  metaphor, 

and  to  confess  the  tnilh,  I'm  not  in  a  very  happy  vem 

just  now ;  but  neitYvei  is  s\ie  q^v\.^\^^  ^Ofic\&>6a«i\fia^ 
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She  is  like  a  noble  young  English  gentlewoman,  I  sup- 
pose,— eh,  Phoebe  ?  And  I,  who  am  a  painter  and  pre- 
server of  portraits  in  my  own  way,  shall  photograph  her 
iccordingly." 

To  this  Phcebe  was  not  disposed  to  take  exception  ; 
tnd  Frank  embraced  the  opportunity  to  escape  from 
lis  cousin's  home-thrusts. 

Phoebe's  rehearsal  of  her  tableau  with  Lord  Wriothesley 
»ad  not  taken  place,  the  hour  being  too  late.  But  she 
Jad  seen  her  dainty  but  not  incongruous  dress,  and  was 
aken  with  it.  What  girl  would  not  have  been  taken 
vith  a  peach  brocade  of  the  stuff  and  tint  of  poor  Oliver 
joldsmith's  coat,  open  at  the  waist,  showing  the  petti- 
'Oat  of  fragrantly  suggestive  cowslip  taffetas,  and,  as  if  to 
'Omplete  the  fruity  and  flowery  associations,  butterfly 
)ows  of  cherry-coloured  riband  for  her  breast  and  top- 
knots. 

Phoebe  felt  that  she  would  fare  better  than  Lord 
Wothesley  in  the  velvet  coat  without  a  neck,  and  the 
'est  reaching  down  to  meet  his  silk  tights,  which  would 
nake  him  as  spindle-shanked  as  any  Frenchman  who  had 
:ver  affected  the  shape  of  a  grasshopper.  It  appeared 
^s  if  the  young  lord  had  thought  more  of  setting  off 
ier  comely  body  as  Molly  Lepel,  than  of  the  figure  he 
himself  would  cut  as  the  wit  and  beau,  "  Lord  Fanny." 
-ord  Herve/s  representative  was  not  Lord  Hervey's 
•hampion,  and  did  not  keep  back  that  "  Lord  Fanny " 
'^as  at  last  described  "with  a  painted  face,  and  not  a 
ooih  in  his  head,''  who  was  lucky  in  only  nol  ouV 
ivii^  "  the  U^t  inch  of  his  character." 
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"What  was  the  good  of  him?"  the  uncompron 
ing  Phoebe  demanded ;  and  Lord  Wriothesley  repli 
'aughing — 

"Molly  Lepel  married  him,  good  Princess  Carol 
hankered  after  him,  and  his  queen  trusted  in  him. 
was  a  link  in  a  chain  of  drawing-room  and  ante-chaml 
peers,  who  twisted  the  great  world  of  London  rou 
their  fingers.  *  Hervey  the  handsome,'  his  glib  tong 
persuaded  folk  to  call  him,  in  spite  of  the  ghastliness 
his  complexion  and  his  infirmities.  You  must  not  thn 
dirt  at  so  fine  a  hero.  Miss  Paston  ;  only  you  can  do 
if  you  will  say.  See  what  we  come  to  at  last  !*' 


CHAPTER    XXV. 

LADY  Louisa's  confidences. 

[EDNESDAY  was  the  day  on  which  the  ladies 
were  to  beg  themselves  off  from  the  races, 
to  make  their  preparations.  Phcebe  was  all 
this  forenoon  at  Brockcotes,  but  Lady 
orothea  found  that  she  could  not  induce  the  Beauties- 
esumptive  to  work  without  having  their  partners  to 
nsult  and  lean  upon.  Every  attempt  at  forming  the 
bleaux  languished,  and  no  progress  was  made  by  the 
0  Miss  Thorpes  and  the  visitors*  maids  except  in 
ere  stitching.  Even  Thorpie  and  the  younger  maids, 
tting  evil  communication  corrupt  good  manners, 
need  here  and  there,  and  would  not  settle  down  to 
^rk.  Now,  they  were  seeking  Mr  Clarges'  nephew  to 
>en  the  refractory  lid  of  this  chest  for  them,  and  anon 
r  Finlay's  first  under-gardener  to  seek  old-fashioned 
>wers  such  as  were  set  down  in  Lady  Doiothft^'^  \y^\. 
^the  bouquets. 
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In  the  entire  absence  of  her  natural  prey,  Miss  Dug- 
dale's  conduct  gave  signs  that  if  she  had  lived  in  a 
happy  Rasselasian  valley,  she  might  have  taken  to  her 
own  sex,   instead   of  largely  overlooking  them.     She 
would  have  quickly  discovered  satellites  and  slaves,  mas- 
ters and  tyrants,  among  them  also,  and  have  proceeded 
to  woo  them  as  assiduously  as  she  wooed  their  brethren. 
But  PhcEbe  Paston  was  excepted  from  her  fascinations. 
Chetwynd  Dugdale,  bright-coloured  and  honey-tongued, 
glancing  out  of  the  comers  of  her  jetty-lashed,  slate- 
coloured  eyes,  had  a  decided  objection  to  Phoebe  Paston 
— only  an  artist's  daughter — quite  a  humble  friend  of 
that  polished  steel  steam-engine.  Lady  Dorothea.    On 
this  dull  women's  day  at  Brockcotes,   Miss  Dugdale 
showed  her  objection  to  Phoebe  by  an  engrossing  con- 
sideration of  billiards  and  operas.     All  the  other  women 
knew  billiards  as  a  necessary  part  of  education,  and 
could  play  more  or  less  well  on  their  own  account,  or,  at 
the  lowest,  in  fits  of  humility  and  usefulness  they  could 
mark  for  the  men,  and  incite  the  most  skilled  players 
to  perform  their  finest  feats.     Miss  Dugdale,  in  her  slow, 
low  way — all  the  more  impressive  that  it  was  slow  and 
low — sung  the  praises  of  billiards,  rung  the  changes  on 
billiards,  and  exalted  the  importance  of  billiards,  until 
the  game  stood  even  higher  than  the  meet  and  the  hunt- 
ing-field as  the  shibboleth  of  a  class,  with  whom  not  to 
know  billiards  was  to  be  one's  self  unknown.    After  Miss 
Dugdale  had  exhausted  billiards,  she  took  up  operas; 
and  depending  upon  the  probability  of  Phoebe's  not  hav- 
ing seen  more  ihan  one  \Ii\leT\^e/\xA^j^%^V\x^."^^Clw  of 
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hackneyed  words  on  Mario,  Santley,  Grisi,  and  Titiens; 
on  Don  Giovanni,  Fidelio,  II  Trovatore,  Miss  Dugdale's 
friends'  private  boxes,  and  Fops'  Alley.  In  short.  Miss 
Dugdale's  conversation  conclusively  exposed  Phoebe  as  be- 
ing one  of  the  bourgeoisie — a  clever,  pretty,  good  enough 
girl  of  her  kind,  no  doubt,  but  unmistakably  an  intruder  in 
aristocratic  society.  As  for  the  other  women,  each  was 
pursumg  her  own  shadow  of  hopes  and  wishes,  dreams 
and  determinations,  fresh  with  novelty  of  conception,  or 
faint  with  long  keeping  and  retouching.  Consequently, 
they  all  accepted  the  suggestion  as  to  Phoebe  without 
caring  to  examine  into  its  origin,  with  the  exception 
of  Lady  Dorothea,  who  shrank  from  what  was  mean 
and  small-souled,  come  whence  it  may.  But  she  had 
the  good  sense  to  see  that  it  was  better  for  her  reso- 
lutely to  swallow  and  digest  the  wrong,  and  to  say  no- 
thing about  it  at  the  moment. 

Lady  Penelope  wrote  letters  to  several  friends  whom 
her  brother  Fairchester  did  not  approve  of  her  asso- 
ciating with,  and  to  other  friends  who  had  been  inclined 
^0  cut  the  whole  Blount  family  for  being  on  terms  with 
Mr  Edmund.  She  took  care  ostentatiously  to  proclaim 
^e  names  of  her  correspondents  in  both  cases. 

Lady  Louisa  persecuted  Phoebe  with  confidences,  and 
declined  to  be  silenced.  She  spoke  of  the  contradictori- 
^css  and  contumaciousness  of  her  sister  Pen,  expatiated 
^^  Pen's  selfishness  in  going  up  the  Swiss  mountain 
^thout  her,  when  she  was  groaning  with  nervous  head- 
ache^on  Pen's  taking  advantage  of  her  right  ot  semoxvtj, 
*0D^2?  she  was  ready  enough  to  sink  the  lad  at  o\!cv« 
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times.  Lady  Louisa  spoke  openly  of  her  cousin  Neddy' 
having  had  a  worse  break-out  than  ever  at  Ne^ 
market 

'*  Didn't  he  look  like  a  dog?"  she  said,  looking Phoeb 
in  the  eyes,  to  see  how  she  took  it  "  He  actually  dran 
gin-and-water,  not  liqueurs  and  brandy,  but  tavern  gii 
and-water.  How  he  could  acquire  the  taste  for  tb 
any  more  than  for  stable-cleaning,  Pen  could  not  thinl 
only,  you  know,  I  must  confess  that  Pen  herself 
rather  fond  of  forbidden  fruit." 

"  You  cannot  surely  mean  that  ?"  said  Phoebe,  doub 
fully. 

"  Yes,  but  I  do  mean  it,"  urged  Lady  Louisa,  with 
little  laugh ;  "  and  if  you  like.  Miss  Paston,  I  will  tell  yc 
something  which  must  not  be  repeated.  Pen  actually  wei 
with  Julia  Fitzroy  to  the  review  the  other  day,  whei 
there  were  no  ladies  to  speak  of  besides  themselves,  ar 
at  the  last  moment  she  was  caught  setting  off  with  Jul 
on  a  jolly  shooting  expedition  to  her  cousin's  box  at  tl 
moors." 

"  But,  perhaps,  that  was  no  more  than  a  freak,  nev 
intended  to  be  carried  out,"  put  in  Phcebe,  cautiously. 

"  No,  no,  it  was  real  earnest ;  and  I  assure  you  th( 
would  have  gone,  and,  what  is  more,  I  should  have  goi 
in  for  the  shooting-party  myself.  And  now,  dear  Mi 
Paston,  if  you  will  swear  secrecy,  I  shall  whisper  in  yo 
ear  something  that  nobody,  not  even  Pen  herself,  guess< 
touching  the  loss  of  my  whip-handled  parasol,  which  La< 
Camilla  supplied  shabbily  and  late  in  the  day,  and 
the  loss  of  my  beautiful  sapphire  ring." 
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But  Lady  Louisa  was  too  eager  to  wait  for  Phoebe's 
pledges,  and  went  rattling  on  : 

"  Well,  you  must  know  my  losses  have  to  do  with  a 
Mr  Gibbs,  and  I  confess  his  is  a  very  plebeian  name,  and 
Mr  Gibbs  is  only  the  son  of  a  musty,  fusty  solicitor 
somewhere  about  the  Inns.  And  speaking  of  inns,  Miss 
Paston,  why  is  it  that  solicitors  are  always  spoken  of  as 
waiting  on  at  inns  without  getting  shockingly  dissipated 
like  Edmund.  To  do  Neddy  justice,  however,  T  must 
say  he  has  been  mostly  found  at  hotels.  But,  of  course, 
lawyer  people  are  of  lower  rank,  and  that  may  explain 
it.alL  S^But  you  are  thinking  of  Mr  Gibbs,  Miss  Pas- 
ton,  and  that,  I  will  admit,  is  a  more  promising  sub- 
ject/' she  went  on,  with  a  toss  of  the  head  and  a  laugh : 
"  Well,  Mr  Gibbs  holds  no  more  than  a  lieutenancy  in 
the  Lancers  in  which  Julia  Fitzro/s  brother  is  a  captain. 
Mr  Gibbs,  you  know,  is  nobody  to  marry;  he  could 
never  think  of  so  preposterous  a  step,  more  especially  as 
I  have  only  a  poor  fifteen  thousand  fortune,  and  am  sure 
to  be  dipped  at  the  end  of  every  quarter,  because  Pen  and 
^y  cousin  Neddy  borrow  from  me,  and  my  maid.  Swab, 
robs  me." 

"  You  are  surely  a  little  severe,  Lady  Louisa,"  said 
Phoebe. 

"  Not  a  bit,"  urged  her  ladyship ;  "  but.  Miss  Paston, 
you  must  not  mention  the  last  particular,  because  Fair- 
Chester  is  so  stupidly  strict  in  morals,  and  nobody  can 
^^ny  that  Swab  dresses  me  divinely  so  far  as  her 
''materials  will  go.  I  can  assure  you  there  would  be 
Nothing  for  me  but  to  enter  an  English  sisterhood,  were 


"ki/xiiTveev     f\i»T  mv  ** 
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I  to  lose  Swab,  for  everybody  knows  that  I  require  to 
be  well  dressed.     But  what  was  I  speaking  of?    OW./ 
about  Mr  Gibbs.     He  is  a  love  of  a  man,  with  a  daj- 
ling  big  curly  beard  like  a  buccaneer  in  a  song,  and  lie 
can  sing  a  magnificent  bass  to  my  alto.     Now,  Miss 
Paston,  don't  you  prefer  altos  to  sopranos.     I  am  sure 
you  do,  Miss  Paston.     In  spite  of  Chetwynd  Dugdale's 
way  of  talking,  you  have  a  singing  face." 

Phoebe  was  only  allowed  to  utter  a  faint  demur  to 
this ;  for  Lady  Louisa  was  so  engrossed  in  the  current 
of  her  own  talk,  that  she  swept  on  impetuously. 

"  Well,  now,  isn't  it  strange.  Miss  Paston,  that  none 
of  the  Fairchesters  have  any  music  in  them  except  my- 
self, and  Fairchester  least  of  all  ?    Fairchester  does  not 
care  for  forbidden  fruit,  or  for  wild  oats,  or  anything 
of  the  sort.     He  is  such  a  very  exemplary  young  felloi^ 
of  a  peer.     But  on  the  whole,  the  Blounts  do  not  mucr»- 
approve   of  the  match  with   Lady    Dorothea.      It  i^ 
certainly  on  account  of  politics,  estates,  and  things,  ancJ- 
was  all  arranged  for  the  contracting  parties  without  an>*^ 
trouble.     But  what  I  have  most  at  heart  to  ask  you,  Mis^ 
Paston — for,  of  course,  I  am  interested  in  my  own  elde^ 
brother,  the  head  of  the  house,  though  he  is  the  grum — ' 
piest  head  of  the  Fairchester  house  since  crooked  Con-^ 
stantine,  the  second  Marquis,  built  the  keep  at  Ford-in — ^ 
the-Marsh,  and  then  shut  himself  up  in  it ;  and  you  mus' 
know,  he  fired  over  the  walls  with  a  blunderbuss  at  evei 
man,  woman,  or  child  who  looked  up  at  the  ramparts  ;- 
yes,  what  I  wanted  to  ask  you  was,  whether  Lady  Dc^ 
hasn't  a  temper  of  her   own?    for    Fairchester  is 
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m  as  a  mule,  and  our  family  are  of  opinion  that 
iple  won't  pull  well  together." 
be  had  not  heard  an)rthing  approaching  to  these 
inces  which  Lady  Louisa  imparted  to  her.  Mrs 
imbe's  old  stories  came  under  a  different  category, 
earest  thing  she  had  ever  chanced  to  listen 
;  a  piece  of  opinion  which  she  happened  to 
pt,  in  its  loud  passage  from  Mr  Edmund  to  Mr 
to  the  effect  that  his  cousins,  Pen  and  Loo,  were 
the  two  plainest  poor  devils  he  had  ever  seen 
even  amateur  foot-lights.  He  could  only  hope 
ouldn't  be  hissed  off  the  boards,  but  as  he  had  no 
them,  he  couldn't  pretend  to  a  very  profound 
t  in  the  matter. 

as  a  refreshment  afterwards  for  Phoebe  to  listen  to 
ivy  guns  fired  off  by  the  Miss  Hammonds,  when 
ime  over  to  Brockcotes  for  their  solid  practice,  of 
they  did  not  curtail  a  note.  They  favoured  the 
de  resistance  of  Thalberg  on  the  piano,  when  it 
i  as  if  at  least  four  pairs  of  hands  and  half-a-dozen 
organs  were  hard  at  work,  banging  and  grinding 
ether. 

n  Lady  Dorothea  was  so  far  beaten  on  this  re- 
l1,  that  she  retreated  to  her  room  at  last 
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A  DILEMMA. 


|UT  Lady  Dorothea  knew  her  own  mood  too 
well  to  retreat  alone.  She  carried  Phcebe 
with  her.  The  process  of  heartily  abusing 
all  the  players,  and  speaking  her  mind  to 
an  intelligent  and  friendly  listener,  she  instinctively 
felt  would  prove  the  greatest  relief. 

"If  you  believe  me,  Phoebe,'*  said  her  ladyship,  speaking 
from  her  white  dimity  throne,  and  arrayed  in  her  whit^ 
dressing-gown,  "  I  say  my  prayers  mentally  as  often  a^ 
the  Psalmist  for  patience  to  stand  Lady  Louisa's  silliness. 
She  is  the  silliest  creature,  and  with  a  universal  leakiness 
about  her.  It  requires  personal  experience  to  convince 
one  that  a  rational  adult  should  be  so  near  fatuousness. 
How  Lady  Penelope,  who  is  a  smouldering  firebrand 
of  a  young  woman,  and  Edmund  Blount,  who  is  con- 
stantly going  about  their  house,  mauvais  sujet  though 
he  be,  can  refrain  from  catching  Lady  Louisa^  whipping 
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^^>  putting  her  to  bed,  and  feeding  her  on  bread  and 
^^ter,  is  a  constant  marvel  to  me." 

**  I  do  think  the  ball  is  getting  well  beaten  about  to- 
^^y.  Lady  Dorothea,  when  you,  who  are  so  tolerant  to 
^ttiers,  are  beginning  to  take  your  neighbours  to  task 
^^  severely." 

**Well,  Phcebe,  how  could  mortal  complacently  bear 
^U  this  mountain  of  worry  ?    Fairchester  is  a  great  deal 
^Oo  good  for  any  of  them.     I  half  fear  he  is  too  good 
*^r  me,  and  that  is  a  consideration  which   pricks  my 
Conscience  too  sharply  to  be  altogether  welcome.     Then 
I     own  I   am  not  easy  about  Chetwynd  Dugdale.     It 
you  only  knew,  Phoebe,  what  wretched  reverses  we  have 
^o  fear  for  poor  Chetwynd ;  and  Chetty  is  not  entirely 
^o  blame  for  them.     Yet  I  am  persuaded  if  Wriothesley 
^eie  to  marry  her,  all  would  be  well    She  belongs  to  a 
t>ran.ch  of  our  Dugdales,  and  has  a  claim  on  our  cham- 
pionship.    Then  the  marriage  would  be  in  every  other 
respect  very  beneficial  for  Wriothesley.     The  Summerley 
estates  would  fill  in  the  net  fence  round  the  portions 
<^f  the  Exmoor  ptoperty  in  that  shire,  and  would  bring 
^nder  our  influence  three  or  four  towns   of  consider- 
s^hle  political    importance    in    safe    agricultural  dis- 
tricts." 

''But  perhaps  all  the  talk  about  Miss  Dugdale  was 
'"itrue,"  said  Phoebe,  quietly. 

**  Well,  poor  Chetty  could  not  help  those  hideous  old 
sc^dals,  and  should  be  backed  to  fight  them  down.  It 
^  not  seem  to  me  that  Wriothesley,  either  as  a  gentle- 
'^i  a  man  of  family,  or  a  public  man,  can  get  off"  from 
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the  alliance,  but  that  he  ought  to  conclude  it  as  other 
people  conclude  theirs." 

"  Lady  Dorothea,"  said  Phoebe,  from  her  opposition 
dimity  throne,  and  with  a  bright,  impatient  humour  i^ 
her  eyes,  "  you  remind  me  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  la^ 
by  which  Boaz  called  on  the  nearer  of  kin  to  do  his  dutr 
to  the  dead,  ere  Boaz  could  take  the  living  Ruth,  wb' 
awaited  their  decision." 

"  Well,"  argued  Lady  Dorothea,  dogmatically,  withoc 
a  sense  of  humour  or  of  passionate  independence,  **  di 
not  Boaz  comply  with  the  customs  of  his  people?  and  dl 
not  Ruth  the  stranger  submit  to  them  ?" 

"  I  suppose  she  could  not  help  herself,"  protests 
Phoebe,  rebelliously ;  "  but  it  sounds  a  little  French  c 
her  j  and  I  think  I  have  known  elderly  men  like  Boa 
who  would  hardly  have  paused  to  inquire  into  the  pric 
right  of  the  next  of  kin,  unless,  indeed,  the  marriage  ha 
not  been  legal  to  Jews  without  that  precaution.  Pe: 
haps  that  is  the  solution." 

"Or  perhaps  it  was  that  Boaz  was  a  princely  sheikl 
who  had  to  consider  more  than  himself,"  Lady  Dorothc 
argued.  "Phoebe,  xiid  your  father  ever  ascertain  whethi 
you  might  not  establish  a  connexion  with  those  respec 
able  old  Pastons  who  conducted  tliat  faithful  corre 
pondence  during  the  wars  of  the  Roses  ?  " 

Phoebe  negatived  this  suggestion  by  shaking  her  hes 
with  the  utmost  gravity.     "  My  father  says  it  could  n, 
be  satisfactorily  proved  were  all  the  heralds'  courts 
Europe  to  be  employed  on  it;  and  that  fie  is  quite  certa. 
of  only  two  things  in  his  descent — that  the  grandfatlm 
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whom  he  does  remember  was  an  honest  man,  and  a 
parish  blacksmith,  and  that  the  great-grandfather  whom 
he  does  not  remember  was  Adam." 

"  Now,  that  is  taking  me  oflf,"  Lady  Dorothea  declared, 
philosophically. 

*  The  gardener  Adam  and  his  wife 
Smile  at  the  claims  of  long  descent.' 

And  so  do  we  at  the  rest  of  the  poetic  democratic 
tirade.  Don't  believe  them,  Phoebe,  for  they  are 
nianifestly  wrong,  so  long  as  blood  and  breeding  make 
race-horses  and  cart-horses,  greyhounds  and  terriers. 
But  noblesse  oblige  is  an  awful  obligation.*' 

Lady  Dorothea's  words  reminded  Phoebe  of  Frank 
Hall's  quotation .  of  the  text  the  night  before,  "  How 
l^d  is  it  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  the  kingdom  of 
lieaven ! " 


R 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 

A  DRAWBACK. 

HEN  the  gentlemen,  who  dined  that  day  a*^ 
the  ordinary  at  Wellfield,  returned  to  Brock^ 
cotes,  all  was  life  again.  Phoebe  saw  wha^ 
noblemen  could  turn  their  hands  to  at  ^ 
pinch.  Even  Lord  Dacre  was  wide  awake  now.  Standi 
ing  on  steps  with  his  hands  above  his  head,  he  nailed 
together  the  improvised  frames.  If  Lady  Dorothea  was 
the  leader  of  the  company.  Lord  Wriothesley  was  their 
ubiquitous  servant;  and  he  was  particularly  helpful  to 
Phoebe,  in  her  outlying  strangeness.  The  very  Coun- 
tess was  pressed  into  an  office  in  the  Beauties*  green- 
room to-night,  and  was  engaged  in  holding  pins,  trains, 
and  lights.  Phoebe  had  become  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  etiquette  of  noble  service  to  be  aware  that  the 
real  Thorpes  and  their  fellow-servants  could  not  be 
expected  to  condescend  as  the  Countess  condescended, 
although  she   did   no  more  than   utter  a  kw  halting 
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phrases,  suggestive  of  commendation  or  amendment, 
which  seemed  only  to  check  and  mortify  the  rest  of  the 
performers.  But  her  children  caught  at  her  words  as 
pearls  and  diamonds  of  encouragement  and  counsel, 
and  eagerly  adopted  her  faintest  hint.  Lord  Wriothes- 
ky  put  his  hand  on  his  mother's  shoulder  enthu 
siastically. 

"Mammakin,"  he  declared,  "what  would  we  do  with- 
out you?  But  remember  you  are  not  to  bore  yourself 
shopping  for  us  after  you  leave  the  course  to-morrow,  at 
kast  not  by  yourself,  for  I  am  up  to  all  yoiu:  naughty 
i^indful  tricks.  If  you  think  of  it,  say  the  word  to  your 
idle  son,  and  he  will  get  on  the  box  and  get  oflf  again, 
and  be  ever  so  clever  in  remembering  names  of  stuffs  and 
numbers  of  yards,  and  running  your  errands  for  you.'* 

All  went  to  make  a  marvel  of  brilliant  scenic  eflfect. 
Lady  Dorothea  and  Lord  Fairchester,  in  miniver-bordered 
^nic  and  well-painted  pasteboard  armour,  a  pair  of 
veritable  sandals,  and  a  pair  of  boots  with  points  three 
feet  in  length,  were  fairly  sustained  antiques,  and  from 
their  position  individually  and  relatively,  were  sure  to  be 
trump  cards. 

Lady  Penelope  was  got  up  regardless  of  expense.  She 
^ore  all  the  real  jewels  she  could  beg  or  borrow  either 
'or  her  stomacher  or  her  hands,  her  gloves  being  ortho- 
ooxly  slashed  to  show  her  rings.  If  she  were  not  the 
^hiloclea  of  the  Arcadia,  she  was  a  swart,  buxom  girl, 
^th  coal-black  eyes  and  sun-bright  hair,  a  contrast  in 
Its  uniqueness  and  gorgeousness  sufficiently  dazzling  to 
*e  uninitiated  Wellfield  public. 
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Lord   Dacre  was  seized  with  irresistible  fits  of  the 
gapes,   as  like  as  not  to   attack  him  at  any  moment 
of   the    tableau,   and    shifted  from  one   foot    to    the 
other,  not  merely  in  an  unpictorial,  but  in  a  forlorn, 
unsoldierly,  un-Mountjoy  fashion,  because  he  was  not 
at  liberty  to  drop  down  on  the  instant,  and  rest  himself^ 
But    he  made  up    for  these   symptoms  of  weakness 
by  the  size  of  his  trunk-hose    and   the  puffs    of  hi^ 
sleeves,  and  by  his  being  a  real  live  baron.     To  crowT^ 
all,  he  wore  for  a  collar  the  actual,  matchless  Brockcoter^ 
necklace,  more  renowned  in  Wellfield  and  the  count 
than  that  other  necklace  which  cost  poor  Marie  Antoi 
nette  so  dear.     In  the  eyes  of  some  of  the  reveren 
gazers  it  was  a  reckless  profanation  to  have  the  Brockcote 
necklace  out  of  the  charter-room  and  the  fire-proof  saf< 
with  the   Chubb   lock.      But,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
opportunity  was  afforded  to  many  people   of  feastin 
their  eyes  on  its  lustre  and  water,  and  exercising  thei 
minds  in  calculating  its  value — people  who  were  not  o 
intimate  terms  with  Mr  Clarges,  the  butler,  and  who  a 
the  same  time  were  out  of  the  count  as  regards  draw^ 
ing-rooms  and  coronations. 

The  two  next  were    bumper  couples,  who  looke 
their  parts,  and  were  sure  to  draw  down  rounds  of  th 
vociferous  applause  which  is  so  dear  to  the  stagey  hearr^ 
of  man  and  woman.     Miss  Dugdale  was  so  beautiful  i 
her  falling  collar  and  falling  sleeves,  with  a  red  rose  i 
her  taper,  unadorned  hand,  that  she  dragged  througl^ 
with  her  in  her  triumph  Etatik  Hall's  too  accurate  repr^' 
sentation  of  the  foolish,  ialVm^X.m'^i^^Ta^T^^ 
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'Vandyke  cuffs,  who  stood  in  the  centre  of  all  the  agate 

cups,  bronzes,   ivories,   and  miniature  pictures  which 

oould  be  crowded  within  the  compass  of  the  frame,  to 

indicate  Sir  Kenelm*s  mania.      One  could  excuse  the 

tradition  of  **  the  strange  medicaments  "  with  which  he 

tried  to  preserve  the  beauty  of  the  lady  by  his  side,  and 

the  fact  of  his  being  deaf  to  the  brazen  tongues  that 

clacked  of  that  beauty  as  a  whited  sepulchre  over  dead 

^en's  bones. 

At  last  came  Phoebe  Paston,  who  though  she  might  be 
exalted  among  the  Brockcotes  company,  would  appease 
^er  jealous  town's-people  by  maintaining  their  credit. 
She  was  the  daintiest  chit  of  a  maid  of  honour,  arrayed 
^^  peach,  primrose,  and  cherry-red,  with  a  rippling  curl 
oil  her  crown,  and  demure  mittens  on  her  crossed  arms.  , 
Lord  Wriothesley,  it  was  true,  might  be  as  far  removed 
^  the  antipodes  in  body  and  mind  from  the  daubed, 
deathly  complexion,  and  smooth,  hairless  cheeks  and 
chin  of  Lord  Fanny,  who  was  managing  Queen  Caro-  * 
Ws  faithless  confidante ;  but  the  Wellfield  people  would 
^either  know  nor  care  for  any  of  these  things  when 
^^e  heu:  of  Brockcotes  was  on  the  fapis.  After  all, 
^^  Was  a  particular  compliment  to  the  town,  that  Lord 
^*^riothesley  should  stand  up  with  Phoebe  Paston,  and 
^Qt  with  the  modern  beauty  and  great  fortune.  Miss 
^^gdale.  He  was  a  fine  young  fellow,*  although  he 
^ight  have  had  more  flesh  and  colour  without  any  loss 
^^  gentility.  He  was  too  slim  for  an  English  beef- 
eater, such  as  even  a  well-endowed  eatl  w\io  \\.3iA.\i^^\v 
accumulating  lands  and  honours   all  these   cex^Xufve^* 
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ought  to  be  ;  but  Mr  Clarges  vouched  for  his  being  a  pe 
feet  gentleman  of  the  right  stock.  Some  of  the  old  peop^' 
present  might  remember  his  lordship's  grandfather  in  ^ 
costume  of  tie  and  queue,  ruffles,  and  diamond  buckles  i^ 
his  shoes, — not  so  far  removed  from  that  in  which  tJi^ 
young  lord  was  to  do  his  mumniing, — and  would  nO^ 
that  in  itself  be  a  charm  ?  These  old  bodies,  whil^ 
they  protested  it  did  their  hearts  good  to  see  the  stately 
quality  costume  again,  would  be  able  to  say  how  true  t^ 
the  life  it  was. 

There  was  not  one  of  the  great  people  to-night  hc^ 
clapped   hands,  and  cried   "  Bravo  1 "  at  this  tableai^ 
Venetia  Miss  Dugdale  refrained  from  reminding  Phoel>  * 
of  her  ignorance  of  billiards,   and  contented  herse^ 
with  pointing  out  that  the  little  embroidered  heirloor^ 
mittens  were  a  shade  too  small  for  her     A  stitch  ha  - 
started  in  one  of  them,  which  Venetia  would  be  er 
cl^nted  to  "take-up."    These  old  embroidery  stitche 
i  w^e  peculiar,   said  Miss  Dugdale,  almost  hereditar 
Jike   tli^se    in  her   cousin    Lady   Exmoor's    hanging 
aijd  were  the  next  thing  to  unattainable  by  a  novi' 
•  while*  they  'were    perfectly  simple  to    the  initiatec 
^  the  one  stitch  being  the  key  to  the  other.     There ' 
the  Bo1$qyer  stitch — the  easiest  of  all,  once  you  k 
the  secret, — ^and  the  Clifford  stitch,  which  ran  into 
.  double  Dug&le-Latimer  stitch.     This  was.  the  Dug« 
Latimer  stitch..    „ 

Phoebe  could  afford  to  smile  at  this  array  of  stit 
She  was  of  the  same  opinion  still.     She  felt  she 
work   the  most  difficult   one,  even  in  the  Cou 
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haoigings,  better  than  Miss  Dugdale,  and  long  before 
that  young  lady  could  gird  herself  up  to  anything  re- 
quiring so  much  appUcation  and  industry. 

The  real  drawbacks  to  Phoebe's  pleasant  excitement 
and  lively  admiration  of  herself  and  her  neighbours 
came  from  others  than  Miss  Dugdale.  Phoebe  was 
copying  the  knotting  of  the  negligee  in  Molly  Lepel's  pic- 
ture. Within  her  hearing  and  Lord  Wriothesley's,  Mr 
Edmund  Blount  had  with  gusto  given  offensive  point 
tc>  the  moral  which  he  read  in  some  verses  from  a  once 
popular  ballad  inscribed  below  the  picture  : — 

**  And  who  would  not  go  clear  to  the  devil 
For  the  sake  of  dear  Molly  Lepel  ?  '* 

iPhoebe  felt  her  face  flush  in  a  fever  of  wounded  self- 
^^spect.  Mr  Edmund  anew  brought  hoine  to  her,  with 
^  sharp  quivering  pang,  that  she  was  out  of  her  elemenk 
^t  Brockcotes. 

!But  Lord  WriotheSley  answered  both  Mr  Edmund^ 
^^d  the  ballad-maker,  **Who  would  not  gg  to  the 
^^d,  eh  ?  What  a  miserable  turn  of  a  sentence ! 
^^^Hiat  a  base  description  1  Instead  of,  *  W^o  would  not« 
So  to  the  bad,'  it  ought  to  be,  *  Who  would  not  go  to 
t^e  good '  for  the  sake  of  every  Molly  Lepd  worth  the 
following,  unless,  indeed,  the  follower^  happened  to  be 
^  sot  or  a  scamp  not  deserving  a  thought^ 

Having    said    these    words,   Lor^    Wriothesley   led 

^'^be  away  to  join'  the  otliers  ia  examining  Lord 

•Sxmoor's  tattered  and  mended  peer's  robe,  brought  out 

for  the  compan/s  inspection,  as  ah  entertainment  in 
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tune  with  their  engagement, — a  robe  which  had 
on  the  shoulders  of  an  Exmoor  a  little  stouter,  a 
fresher,  both  robe  and  man,  when  Herbert  Ea 
Exmoor  voted  in  the  minority  to  save  William 
Russell  and  Algernon  Sydney.  Lord  Wriothesley 
it  on,  promising  that  when  his  day  came  he  shoulc 
introduce  a  new  mantle.  But  he  looked  muffle 
and  pallid  in  the  heavy  folds  of  the  tarnished  v 
and  not  as  he  had  looked  in  the  old  helmet. 


CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

FRANK  hall's  RETREAT. 

UT  that  same  evening  a  formidable  drawback 
revealed  itself,  threatening  to  put  an  end  to 
Phoebe's  part  in  the  Brockcotes  tableaux. 
After  the  receipt  of  the  evening  post  and 
its  letters,  Frank  Hall  craved  allowance,  and  with  very 
humble  apologies  for  spoiling  sport,  announced  that  he 
must  leave  early  next  morning.     The  managing  editor 
of  The  Bat  wanted  him  in  town  without  a  day's  delay, 
to  report  on  the  Chinese  loan,  or  on  a  new  vanity 
which  had  appeared  in  the  parks.     Seeing  that  Frank 
Hall  was  at  Brockcotes  as  a  friend  and  equal,  and  not 
as  a  satellite,  nothing  could  be  done  against  his  deter- 
mination, save  to  marshal  a  host  of  sincere  regrets,  and 
support  them  with  a  division  ot  cordial  hopes  that  the 
press-man  would  soon  find  his  way  back  to  the  strong- 
[.hold  of  the  Latimers. 

Phoebe  had  not  realised  how  much  of  her  fancy  was 
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enlisted  in  playing  with  the  party  and  completing  1 
tableaux.  Now,  a'  blank  sensation  of  the  worl 
having  come  to  an  end  took  possession  of  her. 
seemed  inevitable  that  Lord  Wriothesley  must  take 
the  dropped  part  of  Sir  Kenelm,  and  play  it  to  M 
Dugdale's  Venetia,  letting  his  own  character,  L( 
Hervey,  and  its  Molly  Lepel,  fall  to  the  ground;  a 
this  even  though  he  should  faint  under  the  necessj 
stuffing,  and  Phoebe  have  to  return  as  she  came,  like 
Griselda,  to  her  father's  house,  go  up  with  the  brc 
stream,  and  stare  with  the  common  mob  of  spectat- 
in  the  banqueting-room. 

But  poor  Phoebe's  carefully-concealed  blank  loc 
and  chagrin  were  soon  shown  to  be  uncalled  for.  I 
Vernon,  with  a  little  pressing,  and  the  stipulation  th 
the  voluminous  Spanish  cloak  should  serve  for  tl 
stuffing,  was  willing  to  do  Sir  Kenelm  for  the  sake 
the  glamour  of  being  Miss  Dugdale's  partner. 

But  Phoebe  that  same  evening  had  a  separate  an 
strictly  confidential  explanation  of  the  reason  of  Fran 
Hairs  departure  as  he  took  leave  of  her. 

"  I  have  had  enough  of  Brockcotes,  Phoebe.  I  won 
have  it  my  Caprera.  No ;  it  is  not  the  wines,  thoug 
the  white  port  is  pretty  fair.  I  drink  better  at  tt 
Garrick.'* 

"  Granted,  Frank ;  but  the  wines  are  not  everything 
suggested  Phoebe.  **  You  must  have  enjoyed  the  shoe 
ing." 

'^  Oh,  as  for  the  shooting,  1 11  never   make  a  dea 
shot    That  blind  bat,  'Loid'WfvoXJcv^^^'^^  i\xa&\ifc\!«3:«i* 
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his  glass  in  his  eye  than  the  city  bat,  used  as  he  is  to 
burrow  and  moil  in  dark  comers.  It  is  nothing  so  low 
as  the  *  grub/  though  I  am  of  Grub  Street,  or  the  sport, 
or  the  company  of  the  first  estate.  With  regard  to  the 
last,  one  gets  used  to  it  soon  enough,  and  finds  its 
members,  after  all,  dolls  of  men  and  dolls  of  women. 
I  don't  go  in  for  the  white  devil  among  women  of  any 
school,  firom  old  Webster  to  Miss  Braddon's  stock-in- 
trade.  Of  course,  I  except  the  real  Jezebels  and  Lady 
Macbeths ;  I  allow  they  have  a  footing  both  in  nature 
and  art." 

"I  never  expected  you  to  speak  with  so  much  en- 
thusiasm on  such  a  point,*'  alleged  Phoebe. 

"  Well,  perhaps,  I  may  be  excused,  Phoebe ;  it 's  a 
woman  who  has  done  for  me.  I  cannot  remain  any 
longer  near  your  Lady  Dorothea,  else  I  shall  be  spoiled 
for  domestic  life,  and  lose  my  chance  of  becoming  a 
family  man — responsible  and  content.  I  could  close 
my  eyes  at  the  present  nioment,  and  see  a  pale,  bright- 
eyed  woman,  simple  in  her  dress  and  inexpensive  in  her 
habits,  flitting  about  my  writing-table,  keeping  guard  at 
^Y  elbow,  never  weary  of  reading  notes,  looking  over 
*copy/  correcting  proofs,  learning  shorthand  to  report 
^^  her  turn,  and  never  flagging  in  her  interest  and  zeal. 
^  open  my  eyes,  and  am  tempted  to  curse  poor  in- 
nocent Lord  Fairchester,  plain  and  heavy  and  sensible 
■^holding  thousands  of  acres,  booked  for  the  blue 
nband,  possibly  for  the  strawberry  leaves.  I  don't 
^vy  the  man  his  other  goods,  particulatlY  ot^c^  \\fc 
^^eks  to  do  the  best  he  can  with  the  buid^eu  \i\iiOa 
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weighs  upon  him  and  renders  him  as  silent  as  Dutc 
William." 

"You  strike  me  as  being  rather  fanciful  to  be  i 
earnest,  Frank." 

"  Excuse  me,  Phoebe,  if  I  say  you  are  wrong  ther 
I  don't  deny  that  Fairchester  is  a  fair  match  for  he: 
only  I  won't  play  (since  playing  is  the  order  of  tl 
day)  the  bachelor  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  to  my  Quee 
Elizabeth ;  so  I  'm  oflf  with  the  train  to-morrow.  Wh. 
are  your  commands,  Phoebe,  should  I  take  Folksbrid^ 
on  my  way  to  town,  or  should  I  find  anything  to  d 
in  town  beyond  secretly  writing  for  your  dear,  littL 
hearty,  bumptious  benefit  in  The  Bat  ?  " 

Phoebe  could  not  tell  whether  there  was  or  was  n( 
the  slightest  foundation  of  fact  in  Frank  Hall's  rhapsod; 
He  had  got  into  the  habit  of  general  mystificatioi 
till  it  was  hard  for  any  simple  man  or  woman  to  folio 
him  in  his  flights,  and  tell  whether  he  was  making 
saucy  pretence,  in   order  to  turn  round   and  deny 
absolutely,  and  thus  cover  the  credulous  listener  wit 
ridicule,   or  whether   he   was,   after   all,    speaking  i 
genuine  earnest.      Phoebe   thought  that    simplicity 
tongue  had  its  revenge.     Frank  Hall  had  gone  so  f 
in  clever  affectation,  that  now  he  was  on  the  point 
bewildering  himself,   and   was  so  unfortunate  as  u 
quite  to  know  his  own  mind,  and  what  he  would  be  i 
in  more  instances  than  one. 

Certainly  Phoebe  had  remarked  that  Frank  Hall  a: 

Lady  Dorothea  had  taken   latterly  to  noticing  ea 

other,  and  sparring  witTcv  eac\v  o\!^«,nwj  c^^vsAmfc 
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If  there  was  a  shade  of  suspicion  on  Frank  HalPs  side 
that  he  was  gradually  more  and  more  venturing  his 
^  in  the  light  drawing-room  strife,  he  was  a  wise  man 
to  draw  ofif  his  forces,  and  retreat  with  flying  colours 
while  it  was  still  in  his  power.  He  might  carry  with 
him  the  bitter  sweetness  of  the  conviction  that  Lady 
I^orothea's  lightest  hair  was  unsinged  by  his  closest  fire, 
and  that  even  though  it  had  been  otherwise,  there 
would  have  been  nothing  on  earth  for  him  to  hope 
from  such  a  woman  so  circumstanced. 

Frank  Hall's  susceptibility  was  an  uncounted-on 
triumph  to  Lady  Dorothea.  On  the  other  hand,  his 
hurt,  however  slight,  was  a  wound  from  the  great  upper 
class  to  the  literary  and  artistic  ranks,  to  which  they 
extend  a  dubious  right  hand  of  fellowship. 

In  her  uncertainty,  Phoebe  could  not  regret  Frank 
Hall's  departure,  as  Lady  Dorothea  did,  in  perfect  un- 
consciousness. 

"  I  am  so  sorry  that  the  autocratical,  conceited  cousin 
of  the  press  is  called  away,  Phoebe,"  her  ladyship  con- 
fessed 5  "  for,  between  you  and  me,  he  was  teaching  me 
a  thing  or  two.  Wriothesley  calls  his  leaders  incisive, 
luminous,  epigrammatic,  and  says  that  that  is  what 
*  takes'  in  the  present  day;  but  I  am  not  sure  whether 
his  conversation,  like  Dr  Johnson's,  is  not  better  than 
his  leaders.  One  enjoys  coming  in  contact  with  all 
sorts  of  power." 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

INOPPORTUNE. 

|N  former  years  the  race-week  assembly 
been,  to  the  ladies  of  Wellfield,  the  r 
momentous   and    acceptable  event  of 
year.     But  in  this,  Phoebe's  first  growi 
year  at  Wellfield  races,  her  imagination  went  far 
yond  balls.     And  she  was  farther  tempted  to  forget 
assembly  on  the  very  morning  of  its  occurrence.     F 
Mrs  Edgecumbe  sent  for  her,  that  she  might  get 
news,  and  cross-examine  the  girl  on  the  arrangem^ 
at  Brockcotes.     When  she  had  made  her  report, 
was  puzzled  by  the  unusual  reserve  of  the  old  h 
rather  than  troubled  by  her  wonted  freedom. 

"You  are  to  be  my  young  lord's  partner,"  ] 
Edgecumbe  said,  with  a  meaning  look.  "Well,  i» 
times  have  changed;  and  you  are  a  good  girl,  Phc 
Paston,  and  one  of  nature's  gentlewomen ;  Edgecum 
whose  immense  penetration  I  can  trust,  acknowled 
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Lord  Wriothesley  is  a  virtuous  young  man,  with 
.  in  his  blood,  like  the  rest  of  the  Latimers.  But 
that  matter,  I  think  all  young  men  are  virtuous 
-a-days,  and  I  can't  make  out  where  the  continual 
:edness  of  the  world  can  come  from,  unless  from 
women.  I  suppose  that  is  it,  child.  However, 
1   grouping  would  not  have  done  forty  years  ago, 

would  not  have  been  my  doing  to-day.  Bless  us, 
the  pure  all  things  are  pure !  I  do  not  believe 
ly  Dorothea,  or  our  own  dear  glum  Countess,  or 
noor  himself,  are  more  knowing  than  children  in 
le  things.  I  should  rather  depend  on  the  safeguard 
Edgecumbe's  correct  judgment,  which,  I  feel  bound 
say,  they  never  consulted.  You  always  consult  a 
ndly  old  sinner,  Phoebe,  when  you  want  to  avoid  a 
•fall" 

Mrs  Edgecumbe  was  more  explicit  in  her  opinion  of 
5s  Dugdale,  and  that  to  Lady  Dorothea  herself, 
en  her  ladyship  called  a  little  later  in  Wooers'  Alley. 
"But,  Lady  Dorothea,"  she  said,  "the  Dugdales 
ve  been  what  Edgecumbe  calls  'such  frightfully 
3ken-lheed  fillies.'" 

Lady  Dorothea  was  very  angry  at  this,  and  drew  her- 
f  up  like  a  queen,  stopping  Mrs  Edgecumbe  in  what 
^eatened  to  be  a  long  tirade.     "  Which  is  it  best  for 

to  do,  Mrs  Edgecumbe — to   pick  holes  in  a  poor 
•I's  mantle,  or  to  cover  her  with  ours  ?  " 
Even  Mrs  Edgecumbe  was  silenced  by  this  rebuke, 
^^  Phoebe  hung  her  head  a  little  at  the  recollection  of 
r  own  particular  aversion  to  Miss  Dugdale. 
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But  PhcBbe  was  recalled  by  being  left  to  herself,  i 
by  Mrs  Paston's  "  twitters  "  with  regard  to  the  crej 
in  her  cream-coloured  raoir^,  and  the  still  more 
portant  question  of  when  the  cab  was  to  come  for 
Wooers'  Alley  party,  and  what  extraordinary  nise 
to  be  tried  in  order  to  betray  Mr  Paston  into  bein 
quarter  of  an  hour  before,  rather  than  ten  minutes  al 
the  time  when  Lord  Exmoor  and  Lord  Wriothe 
would  open  the  ball 

When  Phoebe  began  to  dress,  she  entered  into 
spirit  of  the  thing,  and  was  careful  about  the  fit  of 
gown,  the  size  of  her  gloves,  and  the  wreath  of  c 
leaves  which  Lady  Dorothea  had  chosen  for  her 
wear  in  her  hair,  like  Norma,  the  Britisli  princess  J 
priestess.  With  a  little  hesitation,  too,  and  less  gr 
fication  and  gratitude,  she  accepted  Mrs  Edgecuml 
ruby  cross,  pressed  upon  her  with  many  assurances. 

**  Child,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  it  becomes  your  lil 
round  white  neck  a  thousand  times  better  than  my  lei 
yellow  one.  Did  you  ever  read  Mr  Pope's  famous  lii 
on  such  an  ornament  ?  - 

*  Which  Jews  might  kiss,  and  infidels  adore.* " 

Phoebe  had  read  them;  and,  in  opposition  to  1 
father's  appreciation  of  Mr  Pope,  simply  detested  thei 

After  all,  Phoebe's  anxious  toilet  was  made  grea 

with  the  intent  that  not  even  Miss  Dugdale  should  h? 

cause  to  observe,  with  a  mild  shudder  and  a  slight  i 

vation  of  the  straight  \me  oi  Ic^ei  eyebrows,  what  a  rus 

dowdy,  or  obviously  vuVgai  cxe2.\Mxe,U.^^\je^^^ 
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modem  clothes,  and  on  the  uneven  floor  of  the  Wellfield 
ball-room. 

Arrived  at  the  ball,  Phoebe  found  that  she  was  a  per- 
son of  consequence — to  the  Wellfield  world  at  least. 
She  would  be  able  to  point  out  to  the  simple  town's 
worthies  which  was  Lady  Louisa,  and  which  Lady  Pene- 
lope Blount ;  and  to  prevent  the  natives  from  mistaking 
Lord  Dacre  for  Lord  Fairchester.  Had  it  not  been  for 
her,  who  would  have  answered  the  breathless  questions 
as  to  all  that  had  got  abroad  of  the  amateur  concert, 
and  the  spectacle  which  was  to  follow  at  Brockcotes  ? 

Phoebe  had  not  counted  on  Party  Wooler  being  at  the 
assembly ;  although,  when  she  came  to  think  of  it,  she 
remembered  that  everybody,  young  and  old,  who  had 
no  scruple  of  principle  or  purse,  attended  to  see  the 
race-company,  and  enjoy  their  own  and  their  neighbours' 
fine  clothes.  Mrs  Wooler  was  not  there,  because,  as  she 
explained  curtly,  she  did  not  "set"  balls;  but  she  was 
almost  the  solitary  exception.  Miss  Rowe  was  present  of 
course,  Mr  Mossman  trotting  after  her  with  meek  sug- 
gestions of  service  in  the  form  of  negus.  The  two  Miss 
Staceys,  and  the  forty  Miss  Medlars,  and  their  father's 
clerks,  all  swelled  the  crowd. 

Having  had  her  eyes  opened  to  the  matter-of-fact- 
'^ess  of  Party  Wooler's  presence,  the  next  thing  Phoebe 
^ad  not  anticipated  was  the  probability  of  his  dancing, 
sud  dancing  with  her.  It  was  not  that  he  was  too 
^^d  to  dance — Lord  Exmoor  had  opened  the  balls  up  till 
^year,  and  even  old  Mr  Edgecumbe  stood  'vrp  oxv  ^'^ 
^oor  sometimes,  wh^n  his  gout  allowed  liiTXv,  axvd  ^\\w^ 
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going  to  row  in  the  same  boat  with  the  noble  playe 
On  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  Barty  urgen 
and  emphatically  protested  against  it. 

"  I  have  a  delicacy  in  mixing  myself  up  in  y( 
father's  relations  with  Brockcotes,  and  therefore  I  ; 
remonstrating  with  you.  Perhaps  you  may  not  thi 
that  comes  very  well  off  my  hand  either,"  added  Bai 
with  a  laugh,  which,  unlike  his  usual  laugh,  was  1 
pleasant ;  "  but  I  think  you  may  at  least  believe  tha 
do  it  for  your  own  sake,  Miss  Phoebe.'* 

Phoebe  had  never  before  been  so  indisposed  to  p 
to  Barty  Wooler's  bluntness — ^never  so  wroth  with  1 
for  spoiling  her  enjo)maent  For  he  did  spoil  it ;  e^ 
while  he  spoke,  the  peach,  primrose,  and  cherry-colou 
trappings,  and  the  whole  tableau,  with  the  speculat 
and  the  admiration  it  would  excite,  faded  and  chan| 
in  her  imagination,  and  struck  her  as  being  a  fori 
and  idle  piece  of  vanity.  It  might  be  well  enough 
the  great  people,  who  had  nothing  else  to  do,  2 
whose  position  gave  them  carte  blanche  for  frivolity  z 
extravagance.  (How  Lady  Dorothea  would  have 
belled  against  the  imputation !)  But  it  was  not  v 
for  a  girl  like  her.  She  took  her  stand  on  belong 
to  that  class,  and  was  fain  to  pledge  herself  that  1 
would  never  meanly  crave  to  abandon  it  by  era; 
dreaming  of  being  translated  to  another  sphere. 

But  Phoebe  did  not  betray  a  glimpse  of  her  disc< 
certed  state  of  feeling  when  she  answered  Barty  Woo 
with  cold  carelessness. 
''I  have  passed  my  vfOxA,  ^Vt  \^ooVx,  m^\a^ 
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part  cast  for  me.  And  it  is  a  very  nice  character,  if 
you  will  condescend  to  see  it.  Surely  you  would  not 
have  me  go  back  from  the  one  and  throw  up  the  other, 
disappointing  and  displeasing  some  of  my  best  friends, 

* 

la  an  aflfair  to  which  papa  does  not  object, — ^with  which 
it  seems  nobody  but  yourself  finds  fault  ?  " 

**  There  are  plenty  of  objectors,"  Barty  maintained, 
"  if  they  had  only  the  courage  and  the  honesty  to  come 
forward  and  say  what  they  think.  I  can  only  hope  that 
you  will  not  see  cause  to  regret  the  step.  I  cannot 
conceive  how  your  father,  with  all  his  bondage  to  the 
Exmoors,  could  consent  to  it.'' 

This  speech  was  too  much,  was  utterly  unjustifiable, 

indeed ;  and  Barty  Wooler  was  without  the  excuse  of  a 

right  to  make  it.     It  could  only  be  met  by  an  indignant 

silence,  which  he  did  not  seek  to  break,  when  he  led 

Phoebe  to  the  bench  which  she  indicated. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

GOSSIP  AND  MORE. 

S  Phoebe  sat  there  with  conscious  stiffness, 

of  which    she    could    not    get    rid,  Lord 

Wriothesley  came  up  and  engaged  her  for 

the  next  dance  but  one,  dropping  the  merest 

hint,  as  he  noted  down  the  engagement,  that  he  had  been 

doing  duty  till  now  as  the  great  dancing  representative 

of  the  Latimers. 

She  was  still  smarting  under  the  late  rebuke  and 
reproach,  and  was  inclined  to  hold  this  communication 
no  business  of  hers.  She  felt  Lord  Wriothesley  had  no 
call  to  make  it.  She  would  have  had  a  mind  to  be 
offended  by  the  inference,  if  Lord  Wriothesley  had  not 
been  so  friendly  and  innocent-looking,  and  if  she  bad 
not  been  ashamed  of  herself  for  such  carping  self-con- 
sciousness. 

"  Barty  Wooler  has  done  all  he  could  to  put  evil  m 
my  head,"  she  reflected,  bitterly,  "by  putting  a  fak^ 
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nstruction    on    my  unavoidable    acquaintance  with 
tdy  Dorothea's  brother ;  and  he  has  attained  his  end, 
far,  at  all  events,  as  to  give  a  silly  constraint  to  my 
inner." 

Miss  Rowe,  gossiping  with  Mrs  Medlar,  sat  near 
loebe.  She  either  did  not  measure  the  distance  to 
lich  sound  travels,  or  did  not  heed,  for  snatches  of 
i  conversation  reached  the  subject  of  it.  Phoebe 
•ned  another  way,  and  did  everything  but  put  her 
nds  on  her  ears,  or  cross  the  ball-room  alone,  to 
jvent  the  contretemps, 

'*  Did  you  not  see  how  she  dropped  down  on  the  first 
Lt,  and  dismissed  him  in  no  time,  because  she  has 
her  game  to-night?"  questioned  Mrs  Medlar.  "Why, 
foolish  thing's  head  must  be  turned  by  the  notice 
county  folks  are  taking  of  her — very  injudicious,  and 
at  I  should  not  like  for  my  girls,  Miss  Rowe ;  and 
re  is  Watkins  going  to  dance  again  with  Bella.  I 
rht  to  interfere,  but  one  does  not  like  to  interfere 
h  one's  girls'  pleasures  if  one  can  help  it.  But  I 
ught  better  of  Phoebe.  I  really  did,  though  the 
ther  is  not  over  wise,  and  the  father,  however  quiet 
I  diligent,  belongs  to  a  flighty  profession,  always 
)endent  on  high  customers,  unless  a  man  takes  to 
portrait  line — and  these  cheap  photographs  have 
le  that  up,  too,  I  understand,  and  compelled  even 
"trait-painters  to  keep  their  sitters  in  good  humour, 
ich  my  husband  says  is  the  hardest  work  he  gets  with 
rers  in  election  times." 
"  Yes,  and  that 's  no  easy  task  either  way/'  said  Miss 
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Rowe,  twirling  her  fan,  "  especially  as  most  sitters  no 
a-days   are  so  little  in   the  habit  of  really  feeling  a^K-t 
ease,  and  are  always  trying  to  look  what  they  are  not^  ^' 
she  wound  up,  unable  to  resist  this  wicked  little  hom^^- 
thrust,  even  at  the  expense  of  a  temporary  ally.     BiJM^'t 
Mrs  Medlar  was  impervious  and  adroit  at  diversions. 

"  Now,  would  you  say  that  lace  of  Mrs  Stace/s  wst^ 
French,  or  only  Maltese  ?"  she  went  oflf  at  a  new  angte   '> 
but  she  immediately  returned  to  strike  poor  Phoebe  y^t 
more  sharply.     "  I  should  have  thought  a  girl  who  kne"^^ 
so  much  of  the  grandees  and  their  ways,  would  nev^^ 
have  been  so  presumptuous  as  to  lay  herself  out  fc^^ 
attention  from  that  quarter.   She  will  put  her  foot  throu^^ 
as  fine  prospects  as  ever  a  Wellfield  girl  commanded,  anm-'^ 
ruin  herself  with  the  other,  if  there  was  any  truth  in  th^^*^ 
story,  which  Milly  always  doubted.     As  an  old  marri^^  ^ 
woman  and  a  mother,  I  cannot  help  regretting  it     Gir^^^ 
never  do  know  what  is  good  for  them,  though  I  doD^^^ 
think  my  girls  would  have  behaved  so  badly,  risking  ^r::^^^^^ 
prospects,  putting  them  in  the  fire  with  their  own  hanc::^^ 
— a  crying  sin  so  much  as  to  think  of.     No,  they 
better  brought  up,  though  I  should  not  say  it." 

"  I  don't  know  as  to  girls'  upbringings,  Mrs  Medlar, 
returned  the  other ;  "  but  I  do  know  she  is  serving  th-^=^^ 
painter  as  I  have  seen  his  mother  serve   other  mei 
You  must  remember  Miss  Judith  Clay  bouncing  wit 
her  yeoman  friends  at  the  subscription-balls,  and  pr^^' 
tending  to  sprain  her  ankle  when  poor  Clerk  Wool^^ 
happened  to  look  in." 

"  He  has  brought  this  upon  me  also ;  surely  I  have  ^ 
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great  deal  to  thank  him  for,"  Phoebe  said  to  herself,  em- 
ploying a  woman's  logic  to  pile  up  the  charges  against 
her  rejected  suitor.  She  did  not  recover  her  spirits  in 
<iancing  with  Lord  Wriothesley,  though  she  believed  that 
he  danced  with  her  from  taste  and  with  a  will.  She 
Could  not  wind  up  again  the  curious  mechanism  of  her 
spirits,  which,  in  place  of  being  at  a  high  pitch,  had 
^^ow  suflfered  collapse  in  a  style  that  was  quite  out  of 
keeping  with  a  Wellfield  belle's  first  appearance — and 
^  distinguished  appearance  too.  She  had  often  pictured 
Such  an  appearance,  just  as  she  had  pictured  her  walk 
"^p  to  Brockcotes  on  the  morning  after  her  return 
l^ome,  with  no  reason  to  expect  particular  distinction, 
^or,  for  that  matter,  particular  mortification  and  pain. 
-^ut  she  reckoned  on  the  tableaux  making  up  for  the 
baU. 

The  company  that  gathered  in  the  Brockcotes  ban- 

^"ueling-room  next  evening  had  an  entertainment   of 

'^^^hich  they  might  talk  for  many  race-weeks  to  come. 

"^t  might  even  serve  to  grace  a  conversation  when  Miss 

^ugdale's    beauty  should  be  matured  and   matronly, 

~*--ord  Wriothesley  have  grown  stout  and  prudent,  Lady 

''Dorothea — ei^  Lady   Dorothea — have   settled   down 

^"^to  inactivit||,,and  Phoebe  Paston  have  no  more  to 

^0  with  the  county  families  than  her  father  after  he 

*^ad  painted  his  last  picture. 

'  The  initiatory  concert  was  so  hurried  over  that,  while 
^e  listeners  prided  themselves  on  the  rank  of  the  per- 
formers, no  one  had  time  to  weary  of  any  part  of  the 
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programme,  unless  of  Thalberg*s  piece.  Lady  Louis 
sang  "  Mia  Vendica,"  without  drawing  down  retributioi 
on  lierself  for  a  rattling  hail  of  false  notes.  Miss  Dug- 
dale  and  Mr  Vernon  adjured  and  responded  to  each 
other  in  "  Dis  moi  ce  mot,"  without  either  asking  or 
answering  a  word  worth  the  hearing. 

Then  followed  the  tableaux  in  rapid  succession. 

Lord  Fairchester  an4  Lady  Dorothea  were  discovered 
on  a  rampart,  which  was  at  least  as  good  a  rampart  as 
Pyramus  and  Thisbe's  wall  was  a  wall. 

Lord  Dacre  and  Lady  Penelope  were  surprised  at  a 
banquet,  which  enabled  him  to  sit  and  pull  his  moustache, 
while  she  flashed  forth  her  blazing  girdle,  bracelet,  and 
rings,  in  tfie  act  .of  pouring  out  his  wine. 

Mr  Vernon  was  ging^y  making-believe  to  paint 
Miss  Dugdale,  in  his  anxiety  to  retain  a  facsimile  of  her 
charms  as  another  and  a  crowning  proof  of  the  exquisite 
aesthetical  faculty  of  the  bragging  virtuoso — the  sain^ 
anxiety  which  gave  Sir  Kenelm  presence  of  mind  *< 
have  Venetia  Lady  Digby's  effigy  taken  frojtt  be 
♦"*  "T  corpse,  when  she  was  found  dead  in  bed. 

Lord  Wriothesley,  with  his  hat  Ix^'ow  his  arm,  ^ 
tended  his  hand  to  Phoebe  Eg^ton  to  cc^uct  her  out  * 
one  of  the  boxes  at  Ranelagh,  among  Ifa  %unting  1^ 
terns  \fhich  decorated  the  shrivelled,  ^^/  trees,  as 
he  were  leading  her  out  to  one  of  the  min..ets  that  Lp^ 
Hervey  and  Molly  Lepel  ^'walked,"  and  which  w-^ 
familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  accounts  of  tlwj  Northed 
rebellion  and  the  earthquake  of  Lisbon.  ;. 

Everybody  allowed  that  the  groups  were  prettily  ^^ 
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igned  and  faithfully  rendered,  and  there  appeared  that 
ight  to  be  only  one  sentiment  in  the  audience — that  of 
ratified  admiration.  But  Phoebe  had  only  half  a 
eart  for  her  part  It  was  a  mistake.  She  should  not 
ave  been  there  ;  she  admitted  that  to  herself  now,  not 
laming  Lady  Dorothea  for  being  misled  by  her  own 
ishes,  and  not  blaming  her  father  for  being  supine  in 
le  matter.  She  did  not  even  blame  Lord  Wriothesley 
I  the  slightest  degree,  but  felt  grateful  to  him  for  the 
abearance  and  delicacy  with  which  he  managed  their 
ibleaux,  when  she  had  become  alive  to  its  incongruity 
nd  awkwardness,  and  found  these  elements  nearly  in- 
)lerable ;  she  blamed  herself  for  her  shortsightedness 
nd  vanity,  and  she  blamed  Barty  Wooler  witti  a  great  < 
«^elling  grudge  for  enlightening  her — and  for  not  even 
oming  to  see  the  show. 


'     • .» 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

A  LULL. 

lURING  the  whole  of  the  autumn  there 
been  a  hurry  and  a  clashing  of  events,  wl 
were  now  to  be  followed  by  a  lull, 
month  of  October  was  stormy.  The  wi 
set  in  suddenly  with  mud,  mire,  and  frost,  brin| 
shooting-parties  to  an  abrupt  termination,  and  limi 
the  number  of  hunting-days.  There  were  not  in 
occasions  favourable  for  Phoebe's  walking  up  to  Bn 
cotes,  since  Mrs  Paston  had  a  horror  of  damp  dre 
and  soaked  feet,  and  was  as  determined  as  she  cc 
be  about  anything,  that  her  daughter  should  not  ( 
summate  her  folly  by  going  off  in  a  galloping  ( 
sumption.  Even  Lady  Dorothea,  though  the  Coun 
was  far  less  afraid  of  damp  than  Mrs  Paston,  was 
able  to  reach  Wooers*  Alley  above  once  a  week 
account  of  important  consultations  on  her  approach 
marriage. 
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But  as  it  happened,  the  great  merging  into  each  other 
of  the  houses  of  Blount  and  Latimer  was  postponed. 
Lord  Exmoor's  gout  transferred  itself  as  pure  rheu- 
matism to  Lady  Exmoor,  threatening  to  render  active 
movement  impossible  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  It  did 
not  seem  so  inappropriate  or  intolerable  a  fate,  con- 
sidering the  habits  of  the  Countess  in  relation  to  the 
world  without  But  Lady  Exmoor's  immediate  circle 
rallied  round  the  still,  stiflf-natured  woman,  threatening 
now  to  become  stifif-jointed  also.  The  Earl  was  to 
give  up  his  attendance  at  a  score  of  meetings  where  his 
countenance  was  solicited,  and  to  forego  his  pleasure  at 
^  the  winter  races  and  agricultural  shows,  in  order  that 
he  might  be  in  close  attendance  on  his  wife.  Lord 
Wriothesley  was  to  stay  on  at  Brockcotes  to  be  ready 
to  take  his  father's  place  when  a  substitute  was  possible. 
Lady  Dorothea's  marriage,  with  its  ceremonies  and  fes- 
tivities, as  coming  in  the  way  of  Lady  Exraoor's  cure, 
^  deferred  indefinitely  in  spite  of  the  Countess's  re- 
naonstrances.  Dr  Mitford,  who  devoted  his  best  skill 
^nd  the  most  of  his  time  to  the  Exmoor  family,  keep- 

• 

mg  an  assistant   for  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  who, 

• 

in  spite  of  his  most  conscientious  exertions,  was  said 
to  be  growing  rapidly  gray  and  nervous  under  the  weight 
^f  his  responsibility,  requested  further  professional  ad- 

• 

^ce,  and  despatched  the  whole  family  to  town  a  month 
before  Christmas — three  whole  months  before  Parlia- 
'^nt  should  open.  Everybody  the  Exmoors  knew 
^ere  then  at  their  own  country-places,  or  at  Brighton, 
^r  abroad.      To  break  the  journey  to  the  Countess, 
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Dr  Mitford  accompanied  the  party  himsel£  In  the 
solitude  of  the  upper  walks  of  London,  the  high  autho- 
rities in  medicine  found  leisure  to  lay  their  wise  heads 
together  respecting  the  Countess's  limbs,  and  ordered 
her  off  to  the  winter  wretchedness  of  the  German  baths. 
Casting  objections  to  the  winds,  and  spuming  obstacles, 
if  they  might  but  spare  the  elasticity  of  an  ankle  or  a 
thumb,  her  faithful  people  carried  the  Countess  thither. 
The  escort  consisted  of  Lord  Exmoor  and  Lady  Doro- 
thea, Mr  Richardson  as  factotum,  Mr  Simmons,  his 
lordship's  man,  Thorpe,  her  ladyship's  woman,  and 
Thorpie,  Lady  Dorothea's  maid,  with  their  satellites. 
Lord  Wriothesley  was  forced  to  remain  to  discharge  his 
father's  duties  at  Brockcotes,  Swinely,  and  other  por- 
tions of  the  Latimers'  territories.  But  his  place  was, 
to  some  extent,  supplied  by  Lord  Fairchester,  who  felt 
warranted  in  setting  his  own  duties  aside  or  letting  them 
lie  over  this  year,  that  he  might  discharge  the  more 
pressing  claim  of  paying  court  to  Lady  Dorothea  io 
going  and  coming  as  an  intermittent  member  of  the 
Exmoor  suite. 

Phoebe  had  always  thought  Wellfield  more  or  less 
desolate  when  Brockcotes  was  given  over  to  Mr  Claiges 
and  Mrs  Bald.  But  she  contemplated  with  edification 
the  sacrifices  the  men  of  the  family  made  for  the 
Countess.  It  was  not  that  she  thought  her  father  woul<i 
not  sacrifice  even  art  itself  to  confer  real  benefit  on 
her  and  her  mother.  But  her  position,  and  much  more 
ber  mother's  position,  in  Wooers*  Alley,  was  essentially 
different,  in  more  than  Nfhat  i€^^^^  x.^  v^ax^^  ^si\^^ 
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linen,  from  the  footing  occupied  at  Brockcotes  by  Lady 
Dorothea  and  Lady  Exmoor.  Mr  Paston  was  very  fond 
of  his  daughter,  and  was  indulgent  to  her  mother ; 
nay,  he  was  in  a  certain  respect  fond  of  her  mother, 
in  the  use  and  wont  of  a  lifetime ;  but  he  frequently 
took  Uttle  notice  of  the  one,  and  almost  uniformly 
spoke  ironically  to  the  other.  He  might  excuse  himself 
for  this  last  breach  of  good  taste  on  the  ground  that 
Mrs  Paston  was  incapable  of  perceiving  or  resenting 
irony,  and  that  the  complaints  in  which  she  indulged 
were  the  natural  dropping  and  oozing  out  of  a  feeble 
nature — ^and  one,  too,  a  little  jealous  in  its  feebleness. 

Phoebe  could  not  help  contrasting  her  father's  self- 
engrossment  and  Barty  Wooler's  want  of  freedom  in 
the  society  of  cultivated  women,  with  the  courtesy  that  • 
was  a  second  nature  to  the  men  of  the  Exmoor  family 
•^the  half-chivalrous  deference  which  marked  all  they 
did  in  connexion  with  their  women.  The  domestic 
virtues,  as  practised  at  Brockcotes,  she  had  heard  sung 
all  her  life,  and  she  was  not  in  a  position  to  guess  how 
^uch  of  a  whited  sepulchre  such  class  manners  in  other 
cases  might  be.  She  simply  saw,  or  imagined  she  saw, 
^at  the  balance  was  largely  in  favour  of  the  noble 
^lies.  She  had  the  impression  that  it  was  very  fine 
for  the  Countess  and  Lady  Dorothea  to  be  thus  waited 
^^j  consulted,  and  courted  by  husband,  brother,  and 
lover.  She  would  have  been  justly  offended  if  any 
one  had  told  her  that  she  did  not  value  at  their  true 
^orth  her  fatheifs  peculiar  affection,  and  \\ei  moV!we!?^ 
^^'scolding,  half-6-eUing  tenderness.     StiW  sVv^  \iiO\3^\. 
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it  would  be  nice— a  thing  any  girl  might  covet— tc 
have  her  chair,  footstool,  and  screen  constantly  founc 
for  her,  her  bell  rung  when  she  wanted  anything,  anc 
the  book  she  was  reading  remembered  and  brough 
to  her — above  all,  to  have  the  gentlemen  of  her  hous' 
more  or  less  at  leisure  to  lend  her  a  portion  of  thei 
company  when  she  required  it,  and  to  pay  special  visit 
with  her. 

As  the  winter  deepened,  there  was  a  general  impressio 
in  Wellfield  that  it  must  be  lonely  for  Lord  Wriothesle) 
living  all  by  himself  up  at  Brockcotes.  He  was  mostl 
there,  of  course;  Swinely,  and  the  other  localities  in  whic 
the  name  of  Exmoor  flourished  as  that  of  the  ruling  pre 
prietor,  having  less  call  for  the  presence  of  a  membe 
of  the  family.  But  if  Lord  Wriothesley  must  be  lonel) 
most  people,  the  men  especially,  said  what  an  excellen 
opportunity  it  was  for  his  lordship  acquiring  thos 
business  habits  which  would  be  of  immense  importanc 
both  to  him  and  his  dependents  afterwards.  The  ol< 
Latimers  had  set  him  a  good  example.  They  ha< 
been  very  much  their  own  chamberlains  and  inspector 
of  works,  and  Lord  Wriothesley  seemed  inclined  t 
avail  himself  of  the  opportunity.  He  did  not  shu 
himself  up  with  his  books  or  his  canvas  and  brushei 
as  had  been  feared.  He  was  interested  in  mor 
things  than  the  meets  of  the  hounds.  He  did  n^ 
content  himself  with  dilettante  patronage  of  mechanicJ 
institutions,  parish  clubs,  and  little  essays  at  speechifyiD§ 
which  might  be  of  use  to  him  after  he  stepped  into 
borough.     He  really  set  himself  to  know  his  work,  an« 
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do  it  much  as  Lady  Dorothea  would  have  done ;  only, 
where  his  sister  would  have  been  largely  practical,  he 
theorised  and  generalised,  and  was  full  of  schemes  and 
visions.  In  the  morning  he  was  about  in  the  gardens, 
the  stables,  the  kennels  ;  after  luncheon,  he  was  abroad 
on  his  horse  or  in  his  drag,  going  far  and  near  over 
the  estate  in  all  weathers.  He  looked  into  the 
boundaries,  and  investigated  clauses  in  leases,  and 
disputes  founded  on  them;  he  visited  and  ascertained 
for  his  own  private  satisfaction  the  state  of  the  line 
of  railway  in  process  of  being  made,  in  which  Lord 
Exmoor  was  the  great  shareholder;  he  inspected 
personally  the  wood-mills,  the  tile-works,  the  new 
fen-buildings  with  which  Lord  Exmoor  was  then  busy. 
He  had  been  sworn  in  as  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and' 
he  now  took  his  seat  on  the  bench  almost  as  regu- 
larly as  his  father  had  done.  He  surprised  the  market- 
town  of  Nannton  by  appearing  occasionally  in  the 
niarket,  and  gravely  applying  himself  to  prices,  very 
iQuch  as  if  he  meant  business. 

Certainly  no  stout  young  farmer  at  the  ordinary  at 
Nannton,  nor  fervent  young  high-church  curate  within 
three  parishes,  rode  or  strode  about  in  more  unwaver- 
ing  pursuit  of  his  calling  than  did  Lord  Wriothesley. 
If  he  did  not  return  home  to  write  sermons  or  keep 
accounts,  he  audited  the  steward's  papers,  burrowed  in 
the  charter-chest,  kept  up  with  the  literature — ^both  ' 
<^sical  and  scientific — of  the  times,  and  dined  out  in 
4e  few  neighbouring  country-houses  on  a  visiting  level 
^th  Brockcotes. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

LORD  WRIOTHESLEY'S  APPEAL. 

IHRISTMAS  was  over,  and  there  were  some 
faint  tokens  of  milder  weather.  Lord  Wrio 
thesley's  unremitting  exertions,  combinec 
with  his  comparative  isolation  from  society 
began  to  tell  on  his  slight  body.  More  than  one  com 
petent  Wellfield  acquaintance  remarked  how  fagged  an^ 
worn  he  looked,  and  apprehended  that  he  was  on  th< 
eve  of  one  of  the  spring  influenzas,  which  had  attacked 
him  before,  and  which  it  was  understood  had  excite* 
alarm  in  the  family. 

There  were  respectful  remonstrances  from  Dr  Mitforc 
the  rector,  and  Mr  Paston,  as  well  as  from  Mrs  Bald  an 
Mr  Clarges  up  at  the  house.  But  if  Lord  Wriothesle 
had  a  stubborn  point  in  his  temper,  it  was  on  the  queJ 
tion  of  his  constitution.  He  maintained  that  he  coul 
do  more  work  and  stand  more  fatigue  than  most  peopU 
which  was  true  so  far  as  it  went     He  preferred  to  d 
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his  slight  frame  wiry,  till  the  contrary  should  be  proved 
against  it 

Mr  Paston  was  particularly  impressed  by  Lord  Wrio- 
thesley*s  sickly  look. 

"What  can  Mitford  be  thinking  of  ?"  he  protested. 
"The  doctor  ought  to  write  and  warn  the  Earl  that 
Lord  Wriothesley  is  using  himself  up.  I  declare,  I 
think  Mitford  is  afraid  to  do  it  I  believe  he  is 
frightened  to  look  the  thing  in  the  face — the  heir  whom 
he  brought  into  the  world  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets, 
^d  saw  safely  through  his  infantine  ailments — suppose 
he  should  go  out  of  the  world  without  ceremony  at  this 
time  of  the  day !  The  Countess's  rheumatism  is  nothing 
to  it— really  nothing  to  it,  Phoebe." 

**But  perhaps  you  are  cheated  by  appearances  and 
symptoms  which  tell  the  doctor  a  different  tale,''  said 
I^hoebe,  not  looking  up  from  her  sewing. 

"  Well,  I  hope  it  may  be  so ;  but  Mitford  allows  the 
young  fellow  too  much  line.  The  fact  is,  the  doctor 
<iare  not  admit  to  himself  the  great  reason  there  is  for 
contradicting  Lord  Wriothesley.  But  if  Mitford  won't 
report  to  Lord  Exmoor,  I  must  incur  the  odium  of  going 
out  of  my  province  to  send  off  bad  news ;  or  do  you 
think  you  could  do  it  when  you  write  to  Lady  Dorothea, 
Phcebe?" 

"To  be  sure  I  can,  if  it  be  thought  necessary," 
answered  Phoebe. 

Mr  Paston's  concern  issued  in  what  was  a  great  de- 
monstration for  him.  The  young  nobleman  looked  in  at 
Wooers'  Alley  one  afternoon  on  his  return  from  an  ex- 
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pedition,  and  showed  himself,  as  even  he  acknowledged, 
"  done  for  the  day,  and  fit  for  the  dogs."  Mr  Paston 
detained  him,  and,  taking  him  up  to  the  drawing-room, 
in  spite  of  his  splashed  boots,  ordered  Mrs  Paston  to  get 
a  cup  of  tea  for  him,  while  he  rested  and  dried  his  boots 
before  proceeding  home. 

"  Now,  I  think  this  is  just  what  I  need/'  exclaimed 
Lord  Wriothesley,  suddenly,  as  he  leant  back  in  one  of 
the  fantastic  lounging-chairs,  sipped  his  tea,  and  glanced 
round  him.  "I  don't  mean  that  I  need  a  fuss  made 
about  me,  or  indeed  that  I  am  worth  it ;  so  you  are  not 
to  plume  yourself  on  your  turning  courtier,  Paston.  As 
for  your  tea,  Mrs  Paston,  it  is  as  near  as  possible  to 
perfection,  and  quite  beyond  my  deserts.  For  that 
matter,  they  make  a  fuss  about  me  up  at  Brockcotes. 
Having  nobody  there  but  myself,  Mrs  Bald  and  Clarges 

• 

let  off  their  whole  steam  upon  me,  until  the  eflfect  is 
stunning.  But  it  is  so  snug  here,  with  you  all  at  home 
bearing  each  other  company,  and  it  is  so  desolate  up 
at  Brockcotes,  with  my  father  and  mother,  Dorothea  and 
Fairchester,  all  falling  into  bad  ways  without  me  to  keep 
them  in  order,  in  these  horrid  German  holes,  where  they 
cannot  have  a  comfortable  carpet,  or  a  fire,  or  a  cup  of 
tea  like  this,''  he  said,  turning  to  Mrs  Paston. 

"  Goodness  me !  go  there  for  health  and  recovei^> 
and  can't  get  a  cup  of  tea  or  a  fire  in  such  weather  as 
this,  when  the  evenings  still  have  a  touch  of  frost  ?" 

"  Well,  so  it  is,  Mrs  Paston ;  nature  does  a  good  deal 

there;  but  man  does  little  to  help  her  in  the  work  ^i 

cure.    I  suppose  man  is  rciad^  ^o  f^^  \cy&  l^.\o\Vj^3^^ 
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30ur  his  woes  into  their  ears,  as  well  as  to  draw  forth 
:heir  woes  in  return.  If  you  would  put  up  with  the 
infliction,"  pleaded  his  lordship,  humbly,  "  and  let  me 
ook  in  on  you  like  this,  or  come  down  after  dinner 
ffhn  I  am  not  too  late,  and  sit  a  while  with  you  in 
^e  evening;  if  I  could  have  Mrs  Paston  to  coddle 
rne,  Miss  Paston  to  laugh  at  me,  and  you,  Paston, 
to  take  a  tough  wrangle  with  me  on  the  principles  of 
irt,— after  that  I  should  go  home  refreshed,  and  retire 
•0  bed  at  an  innocent  hour,  like  a  Christian,  in  place  of 
iialf  dropping  ofif  my  chair  before  I  can  make  up  my 
laind  to  perform  the  ceremony.  I  am  persuaded  you 
^ould  set  me  up  again  in  no  time.  I  own,  since  I  am 
n  the  character  of  a  miserable  beggar,  that  I  think  I 
should  be  the  better  at  present  of  a  little  solacing  by 
jood  company  as  well  as  of  bracing  by  work  and  duty." 

"  Pray  come,  my  lord,  whenever  you  like.  We  shall 
always  be  glad  to  see  you.  I  need  hardly  say  that  we 
•hall  be  only  too  thankful  if  we  can  offer  any  entertain- 
ment, or  be  of  any  service  to  your  father's  son." 

Mr  Paston  answered  his  lordship  almost  in  the  words 
n  which  he  had  bidden  Barty  Wooler  welcome,  but  with 
^  different  meaning  in  his  hospitality.  As  Barty  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it  now,  and  as  Mr  Paston  had 
^ever  put  much  weight  on  his  friend's  opinion  as  to  the 
ntercourse  between  Brockcotes  and  Wooers'  Alley,  he 
'^^  no  serious  objection  to  Lord  Wriothesley  coming 
•■bout  the  house  as  his  father  had  done  before  him. 
^e  would  have  held  himself  guilty  of  a  suspvcvoM^, 
^^wg  temper,  which  would  have  been  a  soxrj  x^Vxaw 
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for  all  the  obligations  he  owed  the  family  at  Brock- 
cotes,  had  he  denied  to  the  cherished  son  the  small 
boon  he  sought 

To  do  Lord  Wriothesley  justice,  so  long  as  he  hac 
been  well,  he  had  been  content  with  his  work,  anc 
had  not  tried  to  infringe  the  rules  which  Mr  Pastoi 
had  laid  down  for  visiting  in  Wooers*  Alley.  It  wa: 
not  till  he  felt  his  need  of  rest  and  relaxation  that  hi 
acknowledged  a  craving  for  what  was  wanting  in  his  lot 
and  gave  in  to  the  demands  of  his  nature.  Even  ye 
he  would  have  resisted  them,  if  it  had  not  been  true  c 
him,  that,  like  Mr  Paston,  he  had  not  seen  any  seriou 
objection  to  their  indulgence.  Why  should  he  not  visi 
intimately  in  the  house  which,  with  its  advantages  an< 
its  patent  defects,  had  taken  his  fancy  ?  Why  should  h 
not  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  girl  who  was  hi 
sister's  friend,  and  who  had  taken  his  fancy  also  ?  Non 
knew  better  than  he  did  how  utterly  free  he  was  froi 
any  idle  vanity  where  Phoebe  Paston  was  concernec 
It  would  be  affronting  her,  and  making  a  coxcomb  < 
himself,,  to  suppose  that  association  with  him  could  ^ 
dangerous  to  her  peace  or  well-being.  If  he  ever  sa 
any  danger — and  he  coloured,  pshawed,  and  felt  ^ 
heart  beat  at  the  foolish  idea — why,  then  he  wo^ 
withdraw  at  once ;  and  Phoebe  was  chary  on  whom  s 
bestowed  such  favours.  People  said,  though  he  ^ 
little  personal  knowledge  of  the  man,  that  the  ot^ 
painter  fellow,  Wooler,  was  not  only  a  good  match 
her  in  her  station,  but  a  superior,  striking  sort 
peripatetic  philosopher  in  his  own  line.     Perhaps  Phos 
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I  would  not  prove  a  marrying  woman.  She  was  a 
ieal  to  her  father,  for  one  thing,  and  she  had  a 
leal  to  supplement  in  her  mother,  poor  woman, 
as  only  such  a  bundle  of  conceits  and  vapours,  as 
to  have  been  an  abigail  of  the  Thorpe  tribe, 
itever  might  be  the  cause,  there  came  a  new 
on  Phcebe's  life  with  Lord  Wriothesley's  naturalisa- 
1  Wooers'  Alley ;  and  his  lordship  throve  on  the 
ision  granted  to  him,  and  rapidly  recovered  his 
1,  youthful  elasticity  of  health,  until  all  anxiety 
ed  regarding  his  overworn  looks  and  jaded  air. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

FRIENDS  SPEAK  THEIR  MIND. 

N  the  town's  new  craze  of  confidence,  ^^^ 
only  in  the  virtues,  but  in  the  lucky  star, 
of  the  house  of  Exmoor,  no  fault  was  found 
for  an  exceptionally  long  time  with  Lord 
Wriothesley  for  resorting  to  Wooers*  Alley  for  his  enter- 
tainment and  cure.     It  was  not  until  the  Earl  and  the 
Countess,  with  Lady  Dorothea  and  Lord  Fairchesteii 
were  expected  home,  and  an  astounding  rumour  coO 
ceming  them  had  flashed  within  the  orbit  of  Wellfield 
that  an  awful  interpretation — ^more  like  the   flare  o 
an  ill-omened  comet  than  the  peaceful  gleam   of 
lucky  star — ^went  abroad  concerning  Lord  Wriothesley 
close  intercourse  with  the  Fastens. 

"  I  'd  never  have  thought  it,"  panted  Mrs  Medlar ;  *^ 
was  put  out,  I  must  say,  at  Phoebe  Paston's  shaking  o- 
Barty  Wooler,  and  much  too  good  for  her,  if  so  I? 
she  did  shake  h^m  off,  and  he  did  not  think  better  c 
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• 

It  and  shake  her  ofif.  What  a  hussy  the  girl,  who  has 
kept  company  with  my  girls,  must  be,  Miss  Rowe, 
to  think  to  draw  in  the  young  lord  to  marry  such  a 
paltry,  cozening  creature  as  she  is !  It  is  almost  as 
bad  as  having  anything  to  say  to  him,  poor  lad,  with- 
out marriage." 

"Well,  Mrs  Medlar,  I  think  you  go  a  little  too  far 
there;  but  I  fancy  her  father  and  mother  might  have 
had  more  sense,"  answered  Miss  Rowe,  whose  chief 
art  lay  in  seeming  to  dissent,  and  yet  draw  out  the 
speaker. 

"  You  have  said  it,  Miss  Rowe,"  Mrs  Medlar  resumed. 
"  How  can  Mr  Paston  and  Mrs  Paston,  though  she  do 
be  a  fool,  wink  at  it  ?  Are  you  cock  sure,  as  Medlar 
says— I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Rowe — ^but  is  it  main  cer- 
tain it  is  for  that  minx  Phoebe  ?  I  never  saw  anything 
in  her  but  ordinary  girl's  good  looks.  There  is  no  great 
things  of  her — just  an  insignificant  brown  monkey." 

**  You  may  depend  upon  it,  it  is  for  her,"  said  Miss 
Rowe,  deliberately.  "  The  marvel  is,  that  we  could  be 
so  senseless  as  to  believe  it  was  for  daubs  of  pictures, 
when  he  has  so  much  better,  galleries  on  galleries  of 
ttem,  up  at  Brockcotes.  For  anything  I  know,  Lord 
Wriothesley  may  be  able  to  paint  as  good  pictures  as 
Caleb  Paston.  You  know  the  family  have  always 
prided  themselves  on  his  lordship's  being  an  accom- 
plished youth — though  I  njust  say  I  formed  no  great 
opinion  of  his  manners  in  the  race-week;  very  likely 
'^^  Was  hankering  after  the  girl  by  that  time.    There 

• 

^  110  accounting  for  tastes.    And  as  to  Phoebe  Paston's 
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clutching  at  such  a  chance,  it  is  not  overwise,  I  dare 
say,  but  it  is  no  more  than  might  be  expected.  I 
haven't  known  above  one  or  two  women  who  would 
have  done  otherwise,  and  they  were  not  to  be  found 
among  new-made  ladies  and  gentlemen.  However, 
there  is  no  denying  it  is  damaging  to  the  girl's  repu- 
tation— I  would  not  say  worse  than  that ;  and  Paston, 
though  he  is  a  new-made  gentleman  and  a  genius,  need 
not  be  so  flighty  as  to  venture  such  a  risk  on  the  wildest 
possibility." 

"  I  believe  Mrs  Paston  has  the  monstrous  presumption 
to  believe  that  there  is  every  likelihood  of  her  daughter 
dying  a  countess.  Did  you  notice.  Miss  Rowe,  how  she 
sidled  like  a  pea-hen  into  the  meeting  of  the  Clothing 
Society  the  other  night,  as  if  she  expected  everybody  to 
rise  up  and  speak  to  her,  and  was  not  sure  whether  any 
one  was  good  enough  to  be  spoken  to  back  again  ?  What 
a  fine  mystery  she  made  about  Miss  Paston's  not  being 
able  to  come  out,  and  what  a  difficulty  about  her  attend- 
ing the  sewing-meeting  that  the  Miss  Staceys  attend, 
and  Miss  Adelaide  Coke  sometimes  looks  in  upon.  ^ 
have  known  Phoebe  Paston  reckoned  a  deal  cheaper- 
More  than  that,  I  declare,  Miss  Rowe,  the  last  time  I 
called  in  at  Wooers'  Alley,  it  was  perfectly  disgusting  t^ 
see  the  attention  Mrs  Paston  paid  to  her  daughter.  I,wh^ 
had  walked  from  the  Bank,  in  the  teeth  of  a  March  wind> 
was  nobody.  She  called  P^ioebe,  Miss  Paston ;  and  i* 
was.  Would  Miss  Paston  have  a  footstool  or  a  fire-screen  f 
and  did  she  prefer  claret  to  sherry  at  lunch  ?  The  PastonS 
have  a  regular  hot  lunch  with  the  best  of  us.     I  could 
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lot  believe  my  eyes  when  I  sat  down,  and  Phoebe,  who 
vas  worried  with  her  mother's  notice  of  her,  asked  me 
0  have  a  cutlet." 

"  I  take  a  bit  of  bread  and  cheese,  as  I  have  always 
lone,  Mrs  Medlar,"  announced  Miss  Rowe ;  "  I  have  no 
iking  for  new-fangled  ways." 

"And  I  am  sure,"  replied  Mrs  Medlar,  "  it  is  only  to 
tee  Medlar  and  the  girls  that  I  ever  do  otherwise. 
3ne  must  try  to  please  one's  husband.  Miss  Rowe ;  we 
lave  Scripture  for  that." 

"When  one  has  a  husband  to  please,"  suggested  Miss 
^owe,  candidly. 

"  Of  course.     I  did  not  mean — ^you  could  not  think  I 

^as  twitting  you  with Ha  !  Miss  Rowe,  you  might 

lave  had  your  pick  and  choice  of  gentlemen  in  the  army 
iiid  the  navy,  like  your  relations." 

"  I  do  not  know.  I  never  had  my  choice  of  an  earl 
■^that  I  can  say,  with  a  safe  conscience,  Mrs  Medlar." 

"No,  nor  Phoebe  Paston  neither,  I  lay  you  all  the 
jloves  in  Orme's  shop.  But  I  was  going  to  say  that  I 
^m  indulgent  to  my  girls,  poor  things ;  it  stands  to  nature, 
ind  nobody  can  say  I  am  unnatural — ^but  to  make  idols 
J^them,  as  Mrs  Paston  is  doing  of  that  Phoebe  of  hers, 
•  should  be  ashamed  to  dream  of  such  a  thing.  Certainly 
here 's  many  of  mine,  and  that  may  make  some  differ- 
'iice;  but  don't  you  think.  Miss  Rowe,  that  one  girl  may 
^eed  knocking  about  even  more  than  a  dozen  ?  " 

**I  quite  agree  with  you,  Mrs  Medlar.  But  about 
^  Paston's  folly — she  was  on  another  tack  with  me 
^hen  I  sat  next  her  at  the  Loyds'  the  other  night. 
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She  was  as  low  as  low  could  be  on  the  deceitfulnesi 
men,  and  no  faith  to  be  put  in  the  great.  If  I  had 
known  my  woman,  I  should  have  thought,  either  1 
Lord  Wriothesley  had  refused  to  sign  a  bill  for  Pas 
or  that  Phoebe  had  been  caught  running  off  with 
lordship  that  morning. 

"  Goodness !  it  has  not  come  to  that.  Miss  Row( 
protested  Mrs  Medlar,  her  hair  standing  on  end. 
never  heard  Medlar  hint  that  the  Pastons  were  no 
a  good  way.  Paston  has  done  very  well  for  himsel 
an  artist  Of  course  art  is  not  a  trade  to  mak 
fortune  by.  I  call  the  Clays  a  fortune.  There  can 
nothing  so  shocking  as  a  clandestine  corresponde 
or  private  appointments  between  Phcebe  Paston 
Lord  Wriothesley.  No  doubt  it  is  not  to  the  credit 
girl  like  her,  and  a  nobleman  like  him,  that  there  she 
be  the  suspicion  of  philandering  between  them,  and 
cannot  be  too  careful;  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  sp 
twice  to  Bella  or  any  of  the  others — not  though  he  wc 
give  his  life  to  do  it,  now.  But  as  far  as  I  have  he 
tell,  he  sees  Phoebe  Paston  only  in  her  father's  ho 
quite  open  and  above-board,  that  I  must  say  for  thei 

"  I  have  no  objection,"  vouchsafed  Miss  Rowe,  wi 
little  gape.  "  Did  you  not  see  I  was  simply  pointing 
moral  of  Mrs  Paston's  lowness  of  spirits,  by  suppoi 
extreme  cases  to  account  for  it  ?  " 

"  Oh !  that  was  it,  was  it  ? "  exclaimed  Mrs  Med 
with  her  perplexity  increased  by  the  fear  of  offenc 
Miss  Rowe — not  that  Miss  Rowe  was  so  easily  offen 
as  she  was  unscrupulous  m  ^\\ii^\i^x  vot^^^  ^15:^, 
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aresay  Mrs  Paston,  poor  woman,  does  not  know  what 
3  think ;  and  as  she  never  had  a  mind  of  her  own,  but 
epended  on  borrowed  opinions,  she  could  not  be  the 
ime  two  days  on  end." 

"And  in  place  of  leaping  at  ugly  conclusions,"  coun- 
elled  Miss  Rowe,  ruthlessly,  "  I  should  be  very  careful, 
^  I  were  you,  of  what  I  said  and  how  I  behaved  to 
*hoebe  Paston.  I  speak  for  Mr  Medlar's  sake ;  for  you 
now  it  does  not  do  for  a  professional  man  like  him  to 
ut  himself  off  from  the  great  people.  It  don't  much 
natter  for  an  old,  single  body  like  me,  though  even  I 
hould  not  like  to  miss  the  yearly  concert  or  theatricals, 
>r  the  little  presents  of  fruit  and  game  with  which  the 
ixmoor  family  favour  me.  When  Phcebe  Paston  is 
^dy  Wriothesley,  not  to  say  Countess  of  Exmoor,  I 
'^all  make  her  my  lowest  curtsey,  and  cease  to  remem- 
ber that  I  ever  made  her  anything  else.  I  shall  talk  of 
>ninette  beauty  being  unapproachable,  though  at  present 

think  it  can  no  more  compare  with  that  white-faced 
Wng  Lady  Dorothea's  style,  than  my  old  plain  head  can 
^atch  with  your  girls'  full  bloom.  But  after  all,  there  is 
^^ly  a  little  bit  of  a  chance,  not  above  the  balance  of 
^  straw,  that  Phcebe  Paston  will  ever  reap  any  harvest 
^^t  a  barren  one  of  mortification,  ridicule,  and  a  soured 
^^per  for  life,  from  her  impudence  in  getting  herself 
^ixed  up  with  my  lord." 

"Serve  her  right !"  cried  Mrs  Medlar,  in  exasperation. 
^rs  Medlar  found  herself  looking  at  both  sides  of  the 
l^estion  in  disagreeable  uncertainty.     She  Tfas  ^\VL2\fc^ 
^^eAer  she  should  forbid  her  girls  to  spea\L  to  "SYic^^ 
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Paston  in  future,  or  whether,  the  next  time  she  met  Phoebe, 
she  should  drop  a  curtsey,  like  a  charity  school-girl,  and 
beg  and  beseech  Phcebe  to  accept  the  loan  of  her  um- 
brella, on  the  plea  that  she,  with  her  periodical  bronchitis 
and  lumbago,  would  take  no  harm  in  an  April  shower. 

"  I  don't  believe  one  word  of  it,"  said  Mrs  Wooler, 
folding  her  hands  behind  her  scrubby  laburnums, "  unless^ 
indeed,  God  be  going  to  make  Caleb  Paston  a  spectade 
to  man  and  angels,  in  his  height  and  in  his  fall  But  I 
shall  never  trouble  my  head  with  such  an  idle  tale.** 

The  Pastons,  all  this  while,  had  been  almost  stolidlf 
incomprehensive  of  any  impropriety  being  laid  to  their 
charge,  or  any  plot  being  made  against  them.  It  vas 
the  lightest  and  most  receptive  brain  among  them  which 
first  caught  and  carried  the  harassing  idea,  but  even  that 
was  late  in  the  day.  The  familiarity  existing  between  the 
members  of  the  Exmoor  and  the  Paston  families  was  an 
old-established  usage.  Lord  Wriothesley  came  so  fiunUy» 
and  took  his  place  so  easily,  that  even  Mrs  Paston,  who 
could  not  forget  that  he  was  the  heir  of  Brockcotes,  and  the 
rest  of  the  household  in  Wooer's  Alley,  even  down  to  the 
servants,  got  quickly  accustomed  to  him,  and  foresaw  no 
grand  climax  as  the  inevitable  result  of  his  being  there 
three  or  four  times  a-week,  for  a  season  at  least. 

If  Mr  Paston  and  Phoebe  continued  to  carry  within 
their  minds  a  vague  impression  of  a.  different  birth  an^ 
rank  in  their  visitor  from  theirs,  it  was  a  subtle  impression! 
lending  only  a  more  generous  flavour  to  Lord  Wriothe^ 
ley's  good  qualities,  and  making  father  and  daughter  fe^ 
more  utterly  secure  with  him.    It  was  a  gain  even  to  ^f- 
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?aston — this  clever  young  fellow  going  out  and  in,  bring- 
ing with  him  a  pleasant  variety  and  excitement  To 
Pboebe,  the  only  young  person  in  the  family,  Lord 
Wriothesley's  company  was  a  great  boon.  For,  though 
Phoebe  would  scarcely  have  confessed  it  to  herself,  she 
was  tempted  to  mope  for  Lady  Dorothea,  and  to  miss 
the  rousing  companionship  of  her  cousin,  and  the  liveli- 
ness of  her  first  entrance  into  society  last  winter,  in  midst 
of  this  surly  Michaelmas  weather,  when  there  was 
Hterally  nothing  going  on  at  Wellfield.  He  seemed  to 
supply  to  her  everything  she  wanted.  Being  fond  of  him 
for  Lady  Dorothea's  sake,  and  beginning  by  looking  up 
to  him  in  a  feudal  spirit,  she  ended  by  not  looking  down 
on  him  when  he  thought  fit  to  descend  to  her  level,  and 
by  being  fond  of  him  for  his  own.  He  gave  her  the 
sympathy  and  interest  for  which  she  cared.  Her 
father  never  noticed  what  she  was  working  at,  or  what 
she  was  reading.  Her  mother  required  her  daughter  to 
cut  the  Gordian  knot  for  her,  and  when  Mrs  Paston 
found  that  Phoebe  had  a  Gordian  knot  of  her  own,  she 
only  entangled  Phoebe's  more  hopelessly.  In  Lady 
Dorothea's  absence,  Phoebe  was  intrusted  with  the  care 
of  her  special  pensioners,  and  took  pains  and  pleasure  in 
attending  to  them,  in  working  for  them,  so  that  her  skil- 
fcl  labour  might  supplement  Lady  Dorothea's  materials. 
It  was  a  threefold  offering  from  Phoebe — to  Him  who 
hade  her  remember  the  poor,  to  the  poor,  and  to  Lady 
Dorothea. 

Lord  Wriothesley  did  not  know  the  names  of  com- 
foiteiv^  mittens,  gaiters,    woollen  and   drugget  stuffs, 
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a  Spark  of  nobility  in  it  is  humbled,  under  undeserved 
praise  and  happiness.  But,  without  boasting  of  it,  Phoebe 
rather  liked  her  acquaintances  to  take  notice  of  Lord 
Wriothesley's  spending  so  much  of  his  time  on  such  a 
friendly  footing  in  Wooers'  Alley,  and  to  wonder  how 
the  Pastons  could  get  on  with  the  young  peer,  and  what 
they  could  find  to  say  to  him. 

Phoebe  was  in  as  besotted  a  sense  of  comfort  and 
exemption  from  danger  as  ever  was  garrison  on  the  eve 
of  being  surprised  and  taken  by  assault. 


^^J. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

A   DAWNING   SUSPICION. 

NE  spring  day,  when  Phoebe  was  pluming  her- 
self on  soon  seeing  the  lilies  in  blossom  in 
the  court,  and  the  daffodils  in  the  Brock- 
cotes  woods,  and  on  having  to  clothe  her- 
ew  in  Hoyle's  printed  calicoes  and  summer 
(nothing  half  so  beautiful),  she  encountered 
.^riothesley  at  the  Wellfield  gate,  where  he  had 
the  twelve-o'clock  post.  He  told  her  that  all 
lily  were  coming  home  directly.  His  mother 
arly  convalescent;  and  there  was  his  sister^s 
e  to  see  to,  besides  some  business  of  Fairchest;pr*s 
ittled  beforehand. 

at  good  news !"  cried  Phoebe,  joyfully;  "  summer 
ng,  and  everybody  is  coming  with  it  If  only 
orothea  would  not  go  away  again.  But  what  a 
e  will  be  at  Brockcotes  for  the  wedding  I  I  ara. 
to  dress  the  biide,  and  she  is  to  gel  us  ^s  ^'^io^ 
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places  as  she  can  in  the  chapel.  She  is  so  thoughtful, 
you  know,  she  will  not  forget  us.  I  am  sure  you  are 
delighted,  Lord  Wriothesley." 

"  If  you  are  sure  of  my  delight.  Miss  Paston,  I  need 
not  indulge  in  ecstasies  before  you,"  he  said. 

Phoebe  was  struck  with  something  in  his  tone — a,  strain 
of  effort,  an  absence  of  alacrity,  and  an  almost  smothered 
accent  of  reproach,  which  did  not  sound  like  the  unquali- 
fied pleasure  of  a  young  fellow  welcoming  his  own  people 
round  him  again. 

The  two  were  standing  below  the  sycamore,  now  bud- 
ding, and  hanging  over  the  cold  iron  in  the  tenderest  green 
brushed  with  delicate  brown,  as  the  first  instalment  of  its 
deep,  sober  summer  livery.  Phoebe  had  been  on  her  way 
to  ask  Mrs  Chenevix  for  some  feathers  firom  the  foreign 
game  birds  which  Mr  Paston  wished  to  see;  but  she 
was  so  startled  and  perplexed,  although  nothing  tangibly 
amiss  had  been  said  or  looked  by  Lord  Wriothesley,  that 
she  thought  no  further  of  her  intention,  and  turned  to  go 
home,  with  Lord  Wriothesley  walking  by  her  side. 

Mrs  Chenevix  had  been  peering  out  of  the  window, 
contorting  her  little  round  face,  and  chattering  to  herself 
her  suspicions. 

*i  Mercy,  what  is  it  coming  to  ?  Ha*e  the  two  met  o 
purpose  ?  Lord  Wriothesley  was  mighty  restless  about 
having  the  post-bag  out  and  opened  here.  Then  he 
called,  *  Chenevix,  they're  all  coming  home  instanter. 
Look  alive  with  your  coveys.  Plover's  eggs  will  rise  io 
the  market'  It's  not  me  that  don't  be  glad  they're  on 
their  road  home.    They  "wotv\  ^«i\.  \?^€fc.^  vcl  \At».<io^ 
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unless  there  should  be  something  far  wrong  with  my  Lord 
Marquis's  affairs.  They  mun  be  awful  wrong  if  they 
are  worse  than  this.  High  time  the  Earl  and  the  Coun- 
tess and  Lady  Dorothea  were  back  from  wandering  in 
foreign  parts ;  for  it  is  ill  to  put  an  old  head  on  young 
shoulders,  no  matter  that  they  are  the  shoulders  of  a 
son  of  the  Exmoor's,  and  that  the  head  were  counted 
nigh  as  wise  as  Lady  Dorothea's.  It  will  make  her 
young  ladyship  clean  mad  if  there  be  as  much  as  a 
word's  harm  done  to  Miss  Paston.  I  've  nothing  to  say 
agin  her,  but  she  will  never  do  for  our  son  and  heir,  and 
Jny  Lady  Dorothea  would  be  the  first  to  own  it  I  call 
it  a  crying  sin  in  Mr  and  Mrs  Paston,  that,  knowing  the 
pair  could  never  come  together,  they  should  not  send 
Miss  Paston  out  of  the  way,  or  take  to  their  beds  and 
keep  'em,  and  so  make  that  an  excuse  to  shut  their 
door  on  my  gentleman.  In  course,  he  takes  no  heed, 
and  the  cleverer  he  is,  the  more  conceited  and  cranky 
he's  like  to  be.  That  is  what  I  should  have  done 
with  my  niece  Libbie,  if  a  gentleman  so  far  above  her 
'ank  were  to  find  it  for  his  health  and  spirits  to  look 
^0,  light  his  pipe,  drink  his  gin-and-water  with  Chenevix, 
or  read  his  paper  in  the  window-seat,  or  the  chimney- 
corner." 

Unhappily  for  Phoebe,  her  father  and  mother  had  not 
possessed  so  much  forethought  as  Mrs  Chenevix  would 
^ve  shown  in  like  circumstances.  She  was  therefore 
condemned  to  disagreeable  shocks,  were  it  only  of  dis- 
comfiture and  confusion,  to  which  she  could  not  ^v^  'a. 
^^Jne  or  SL  meaDJDg.    So  now  she  relinqu\s\vtdV«  trraxA. 
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and  went  back  to  Wooers'  Alley  as  she  came,  in  a  kind 
of  stupid  panic. 

Till  to-day,  Phoebe  in  such  circumstances  would  have 
said,  that  if  Lord  Wriothesley  were  going  into  the  town, 
she  would  gladly  return  with  him.  Till  this  moment, 
she  would  have  said  that  she  would  be  very  proud  of 
Lord  Wriothesley's  company. 

But  now,  for  the  first  time,  in  a  sudden  fit  of  strange 
shyness  and  consciousness  of  what  she  would  not  even 
admit  to  herself  as  yet,  Phcebe  did  not  desire  Lord 
Wriothesley's  attendance.  She  stopped,  that  he  might 
part  from  her.  Then  he  said,  gravely,  as  if  on  an  after- 
thought— 

"  I  am  very  thankful  that  my  mother  is  so  much  re- 
stored, and  that  this  banishment  has  done  all  that  could 
be  expected  from  it.  I  believe,  too,  that  all  the  benefit 
to  the  constitution  does  not  show  at  once,  so  that  we 
may  hope  for  continued  improvement.  Pray,  tell  them 
all  about  it  in  Wooers'  Alley." 

Accepting  Phoebe's  cue,  his  lordship  fell  back,  and 
proceeded  by  a  short  cut  across  the  park  to  the  Kennels* 
Phoebe  felt  relieved  and  thankful  to  a  degree  that  she 
could  not  account  for — why  should  she  ?    Why  shoul" 
there  be  any  mixed  feelings  about  Lord  Wriothesley'^ 
release  from  his  temporary  burden  of  government  and  i^ 
loneliness.     He  could  not  have  become  so  enamoured 
of  them,  when  they  had  nearly  cost  him  his  health,  ut»' 
less,  indeed,  he  was  keeping  to  himself  further  new^^ 
and  there  was  some  foundation  for  the  muttered  my^ 
tery  of  trouble  to  Loid  ¥2ii0i\e^\.^T,    K%^vci>  ^\s^  viee^ 
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J  be  any  awkwardness  in  his  discussing  with  her 
arrival  of  the  family,  because  of  trouble  to  Lord 
:hester  ? 

icebe  went  home  in  that  state  of  dawning  suspicion, 
h  dyed  her  cheeks  crimson  with  excitement  and 
tion.  At  the  same  time,  she  tried  with  all  her 
it  to  hush  it  down  as  preposterous — ^an  incorrigible, 
icting  fancy.  Meeting  her  father  at  the  door  of 
)ainting-room,  she  apologised,  her  cheeks  flushing 
jper  red. 

Papa,  I  am  so  sorry  that  I  have  not  got  the  feathers. 
;t  Lord  Wriothesley  at  the  gate,  and  he  told  me 
had  been  letters  from  Germany,  and  the  family  are 
ng  home  immediately.  I  suppose  that  put  the 
ers  out  of  my  head,  or  I  did  not  like  to  speak  of 
,  lest  he  should  think  himself  bound  to  stay  and 
after  them.  He  will  have  a  great  deal  to  do  now  in 
g  the  Earl's  last  commissions  executed,  and  making 
irations  for  the  family." 

r  Paston  received  the  explanation  as  a  matter  of 
;e.  "  Very  well,  Phoebe,  the  feathers  will  do  another 
;  indeed,  I  think  I  have  managed  to  get  the  shade 
Iden-brown  without  them.  I  am  happy  to  hear  the 
is  fixed  for  Lord  and  Lady  Exmoor  s  leaving  Ger- 
^  You  said  the  time  was  fixed,  I  think  ?" 
iTes,  they  are  coming  home  immediately,"  said 
De,  who  was  already  at  the  door,  and  without  look- 
3und. 

t  when  Phcebe  told  Mrs  Paston,  she  staHtd  m'^^ 
"ing  down  her  knitting. 
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"  Oh !  dear,  dear !  I  hope  there  will  not  be  a  grea 
row,  Phoebe.  I  do  so  hate  rows — they  frighten  me  on 
of  my  wits." 

"Why  on  earth  should  there  be  a  row,  mamma?' 
responded  Phoebe,  in  a  mixture  of  vexation  and  genera 
discomposure. 

"  Oh !  because,  you  know  Lord  and  .Lady  Exmoo 
mayn't  approve  of  Lord  Wriothesley's  having  conn 
about  us  so  much  in  their  absence,"  Mrs  Paston  ex 
plained  with  furtive  wistfulness  out  of  her  weak  blui 
eyes,  hesitating  and  equivocating,  and  looking  at  Phoebe 
**  Although  they  let  Lady  Dorothea  corae,  they  mayn' 
like  it  so  well  in  him ;  they  may  think  it  is  idling  in  > 
young  nobleman." 

"Why  did  you  not  say  this  before,  mamma?  If  tb 
Earl  and  Countess  think  Lord  Wriothesley  has  bee 
idle,  they  must  be  very  umreasonable.  Why,  he  has  bee 
almost  as  busy  as  Lady  Dorothea,  without  fritterin 
away  his  time  on  too  many  things;  for  I  always  s2 
Lady  Dorothea  will  do  too  much  with  her  own  brain, 
not  her  own  hands.  If  we  had  not  let  Lord  Wriothesl< 
come  here  of  an  evening,  he  would  have  worked  hims^ 
into  a  fever.  He  could  not  go  up  to  town,  and  get  di 
traction  at  his  club  or  the  opera.  I  should  think,  wh< 
it  comes  to  this,  we  are  fitter  company  for  him  than  M 
Bald  or  Mr  Clarges." 

"  I  don't  know,  Phoebe,"  argued  Mrs  Paston,  with 
faint  fluttered  cough.  "  Mrs  Bald,  besides  being  a  ve 
genteel  woman,  always  wearing  silks,  is  trusted  1 
the  Countess  with  everything — ^not  that   she  has  an 
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thing  to  do  that  I  know  of,  except  to  go  into  every 
room  at  Brockcotes,  once  a  day,  and  lock  and  unlock 
the  linen-presses, — and  she  is  old  enough  to  be  his 
mother.  For  Mr  Clarges,  I  am  sure,  he  is  next  to  the 
Earl,  or  any  way,  to  Lord  Wriothesley." 

"I  don't  know,  mamma,"  objected  Phoebe  with  a 
little  sparkle  of  laughter  on  the  surface  of  her  disorder. 
"There  is  Mr  Simmons,  not  to  mention  Mr  Richard- 
son, to  dispute  with  Mr  Clarges  the  post  of  second 
father  to  Lord  Wriothesley.  Yet  confidential  and  faith- 
ftil  as  they  two,  and  Mrs  Bald,  and  Miss  Thorpe  are, 
they  are  his  servants,  after  all,  and  we  are  not  strictly 
so;  surely,  then,  we  are  more  on  an  equality  with  Lord 
Wriothesley." 

"That  is  just  it,  Phoebe,"  burst  in  Mrs  Paston  ;  "you 
have  been  made  so  much  of — made  quite  a  friend  and 
companion  by  Lady  Dorothea." 

"Mamma!  what  have  I  to  do  with  it?"  cried 
I^hoebe,  flaming  up,  brown  cheeks  and  all. 

"  Oh !  nothing,"  professed  Mrs  Paston,  uncomfort- 
ably. "  He  might  have  gone  to  Mrs  Adelaide  Coke, 
only  there  would  have  been  still  greater  equality,  and 
^t  might  have  been  still  worse.  They  are  such  tip-top 
freat  people,  the  family  at  Brockcotes." 

"  They  are  great  people,"  assented  Phoebe,  with  some- 
what more  steadiness  and  sense  of  consolation ;  "  and 
^  such  perfectly  exceptional — no  more  to  be  measured 
'^y  small  people  in  their  actions  and  the  consequences 
of  their  actions,  than  kings  are  to  be  measured." 

^ut  Phoebe  was  not  at  rest,  and  when  in  the  evening 
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Lord  Wriothesley  came  as  usual,  as  if  to  make  go( 
the  last  the  entrance  he  had  secured,  she  could 
do  what  she  would,  be  quite  the  same  easy,  compa 
able  friend  she  had  been  to  him. 

Lord  Wriothesley  was  also  diflferent.  He  had  n 
covered  the  dispersion  of  a  mirage  of  which  he  wj 
half-guilty  creator.  There  was  a  sense  of  somethii 
his  mind,  of  a  terribly  serious  fact  which  self-que 
ing  had  made  vividly  clear  and  undeniable.  It 
lead  to  no  decisive  resolution  at  present ;  while  it  br 
him  at  once  into  desperate  contact  with  difficult! 
insurmountable,  that  to  contend  with  them  was  lil 
ancients'  hopeless  fight  with  fate,  and  would  have 
the  precursor  of  despair,  had  it  not  been  for  his  v 
unconquerable  spirit.  This  spirit  might  see  no  ( 
not  even  the  most  distant  prospect  of  victory; 
could  still  dimly  gird  itself  from  the  beginning  to 
on  and  endure. 

No  wonder  Lord  Wriothesley  looked  supremely  se 
and  solemnly  in  earnest,  when  he  came  through  tl: 
biting  east  wind  of  the  spring,  with  his  evening 
buttoned  across  his  chest,  and  his  thin  boots,  dam 
soiled.  What  might  in  one  light  be  regarded  as  a 
misfortune,  almost  as  great  as  any  that  could  thi 
Lord  Fairchester,  had  so  risen  up  and  confronted 
Wriothesley,  that  he  could  no  longer  refuse  to  real 
The  single  point  of  standing  ground  he  had — and  h< 
care  to  occupy  it  immediately — was  tWat  that  could 
be  rightly  termed  a  misfortune  which  made  a  man  o 
In  his  first  brush  with  it,  and  in  the  midst  of  p 
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^hension  of  all  that  was  disastrous  in  it,  his  instant, 
gh   heroic  acceptance  of  it  appeared  to  lend  a 
power  to  his  nature,  and  cause  it  to  spring  for- 
3  manhood  at  a  bound. 

ostensible  reason  for  Lord  Wriothesley's  gravity — 
e  reason  was  superficial  enough — ^was  that  he  was 
to  say  good-bye.  He  was  going  up  to  town  to 
l.ord  and  Lady  Exmoor, 


CHAPTER  XXXV, 

MRS  PASTON  REVIEWS  THE  SITUATION. 

R  PASTON  was  not  in  the  drawing-room 
when  Lord  Wriothesley  arrived,  nor  during 
his  Stay.  The  eflfect  which  his  Lordship's 
announcement  produced  on  her  mother  was 
one  which  keenly  vexed  Phoebe.  Mrs  Paston,  grown 
familiar  through  time  with  the  heir  of  Brockcotes, 
improvised  what  might  almost  be  termed  skittish  charges 
against  him.  He  was  going  into  the  gay  world.  Every 
Christian  knew  that  it  was  close  upon  Easter.  Miss 
Thorpe  had  often  told  Mrs  Paston  what  London  was 
after  the  Easter  recess.  He  would  forget  them  among 
so  many  fine  folk  like  himself.  It  was  only  to  be  ex- 
pected he  should  do  so  ;  it  was  the  way  of  the  world  j 
but  it  was  a  little  hard  on  their  quiet  family  party,  which 
his  Lordship  had  done  so  much  to  enliven  with  bis 
presence  during  the  spring. 

"  Lord  Wriothesley  will  have  something  better  to  thin^^ 
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^  mamma,"  interposed  Phoebe,  impatiently.  "  He  is 
at  to  have  the  family  parties  at  Wellfield  constantly  on 
is  mind.  Wellfield  is  his  own  place,  and  we  are  his 
vn  people,  whom  he  will  remember  and  see  again  times 
ithout  number.  But  I  cannot  conceive  what  he  has  to 
3  troubling  himself  with  the  thought  of  us  in  the  mean- 
me.  We  shall  do  very  well  without  him.  I  believe 
^en  the  thinning  of  the  woods  and  the  Nannton  Water- 
orks  will  go  on,  though  perhaps  not  quite  so  briskly." 

"You  are  both  wrong,"  said  his  Lordship,  with  con- 
ction.  "  I  shall  have  my  own  people  with  me  again, 
id  I  shall  no  longier  belong  so  much  to  myself — so  far 
5  calling  my  time  my  own,  and  making  my  own  engage- 
lents  are  concerned.  I  don't  say  I  am  altogether  glad 
f  this,  or  of  being  more  in  the  way  of  being  swallowed 
p  among  the  shoals  of  other  people.  However  that 
lay  be,  I  shall  never  forget  you  and  the  happy  evenings 
5u  have  given  me.  You  have  made  me  like  a  son  of 
le  house,  Mrs  Paston,  and  you  must  permit  me  a  son's 
elings  in  the  future.  Wooers'  Alley  will  always  be 
imembered,  and  I  shall  never  cease  to  view  you  all  as 
olding  the  very  first  place  in  my  regard.  I  wish  I 
3uld  feel  as  certain  that  the  Wooers'  Alley  people  will 
•tain  me  in  as  faithful  remembrance." 

Phoebe  felt  that  there  was  more  than  met  the  ear  in 
lis  asseveration,  strong  as  it  was.  It  silenced  her  ;  it 
fenced  him  also  after  he  had  made  it  It  seemed  as  if  he 
^uld  say  no  more.  After  the  usual  offers  of  executing 
ommissions,  and  carrying  messages  to  the  family,  and 
^e  or  two  more  lingering,  wistful  looks,  Lord  Wriothesley 
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said  that  he  would  venture  to  intrude  on  Mr  Paston  in 
order  to  take  leave  of  him,  and  that  he  could  find  the 
way  for  himself.  Phoebe  agreed  with  him,  but  Mrs 
Paston  would  not  suffer  Lord  Wriothesley  to  run  the 
risk  of  losing  himself  in  the  limited  labyrinth  of  the  old 
rectory  passages;  so  he  parted  from  Phoebe  with  a  simple 
"  we  shall  meet  again  soon.  Miss  Paston." 

Phoebe  was  left  alone.  She  sat  with  her  work  in  her 
lap,  staring  before  her,  as  if  she  were  puzzling  out  the 
pattern  in  a  square  of  the  Holbein  green  carpet,  illumined 
by  the  Pompeian  lamp. 

What  had  she  to  recall  ?  Nothing  but  Lord  Wriothes- 
ley's  coming  night  after  night  to  spend  the  little  leisure 
which  hung  heavily  on  his  hands,  and  being  the  very 
spirit  of  courtesy  and  kindness,  in  the  gladness  of  his 
expansion,  when  he  was  with  them.  He  had  fallen  a 
good  deal  to  her  share,  because  they  two  comprised  the 
young  people  of  the  circle.  He  was  Lady  Dorothea's 
brother,  and  she  was  Lady  Dorothea's  friend,  and  her 
father  and  mother  were  more  or  less  occupied. 

That  was  all.  He  had  never  paid  her  particular  atten- 
tion, or  made  court  to  her.  She  had  never  thought  oi 
such  a  thing.  In  their  position  it  would  not  have  been 
fitting :  it  would  neither  have  added  to  his  self-respect 
nor  to  hers.  Thinking  of  it  now,  the  idea  shamed  her, 
as  the  first  vague  conception  of  it  had  filled  her  with 
perturbation  at  the  Wellfield  gate.  Lord  Wriotheslej 
had  always  been  fain  to  come  to  Wooers*  Alley,  and  \o^ 
to  go  from  it — ^more  than  she  had  been  to  have  or  tfl 
lose  him.      For  iTiougYv.  sVi^  V^^^,  ^.tv^yb.  ^.\?«j^V^ke^ 
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up  to  him, — though  she  held  that  it  was  her  bounden 
duty  to  minister  to  him,  he  was  frequently  in  her  way. 
It  was  so  whenever  she  had  work  to  do,  though  it  were 
no  more  than  trimming  an  apron  for  herself  or  a  cap  for 
her  mother.  But  she  had  reached  such  a  degree  of 
familiarity  with  Lord  Wriothesley  that  she  let  hun  know 
by  a  plain  inference  whea  she  wanted  to  be  quit  of  him. 

"Lord  Wriothesley,"  she  would  say^  "is  it  not  a  pity 
that  the  blackbirds  go  tO'  bed  by  eight  o'clock  just  now. 
Because  if  you  axe  later  I  am  afraid  you  will  miss  their 
performance  on  your  way  up  to  Brockcotes."  Or  it 
might  be,  *^I  wonder  if  I  should  be  in  time  yet  for  the 
evening's  post>  I  mean  if  I  were  to  write  a  letter  to  Olive 
Hall?  Olive  is  an  excellent  correspondent  herself,  and 
is  dreadfully  particular  about  receiving  punctual  replies 
to  her  letters.  And  she  is  not  like  Lady  Dorothea,,  who, 
though  she  writes  so  much  and  is  so  punctual  also,  is 
the  most  forbearing  person  in  the  world.  Doesn't  she 
^te  to  you  twice,  my  lord,,  for  every  once  you  write 
to  her?" 

"  Not  twice  but  twenty  times  if  she  is  inclined.    Dolly 

isn't  one  to  sit  down  and  count  favours.     But  I  suppose 

I  mustn't  be  a  barrier  to  your  good  resolutions  to-night, 

Miss  Paston.     I  must  make  a  sacrifice  and  take  myself 
ofiF." 

Lord  Wriothesley  had  not  deserted  other  engagements 
^r  other  friends  for  them.     Once,  indeed,  he  had  driven 
home  early  from  Cholmondley,  and  come  in  for  a  moment 
to  tell  them  that  he  had  hurried  back  on  purpose  \.o\&\. 
her  mother  and  her  know  that  the  Bishop  was  les!^.^  Vci 
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deliver  an  address  at  Nannton  the  next  day,  and  to  ask 
them  if  they  should  like  to  hear  it ;  and  to  infonri  her 
father  that  Sir  William  Cholmondley  would  be  charmed 
to  put  at  his  disposal  the  new  President's  work  in  Lady 
Cholmondle/s  portrait. 

Phoebe  remembered  how  bright  and  eager  Lord 
Wriothesley  had  looked  that  night,  and  how  her  mother 
had  begged  the  cluster  of  azalea  he  had  worn  in  his  coat, 
and  received  it  from  him.  But  they  had  not  interfered 
with  any  other  of  Lord  Wriothesle/s  friends*  claims,  or 
with  any  of  his  duties. 

His  Lordship  had  only  made  one  offering  to  the  fartily 
in  Wooers*  Alley,  and  certainly  it  had  been  made  to 
Phoebe,  and  had  promised  such  happiness  that  she  had 
not  stopped  to  think  before  accepting  it.  She  stood  up 
stoutly  for  it  at  this  moment,  and  would  not  regret  that 
she  had  been  made  happy  by  it.  He  had  brought  for 
her  acceptance  a  little  terrier,  telling  her  that  it  ought 
to  have  been  a  turnspit,  as  ugly  as  sin.  But  he  hoped 
she  would  forgive  it  for  being  merely  a  pretty  little 
creature,  parcel  blind  from  the  long  hair  which  hung 
over  its  brown  eyes,  and  rejoicing  in  no  more  quizzical 
name  than  the  homely  one  of  Bess. 

Phoebe  was  one  of  those  people  in  whom  the  love  of 
dogs  is  like  an  additional  faculty.  The  chief  envy  which 
little  Lady  Dorothea  had  excited  in  the  child  Phoebe's 
breast  had  been  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  canine 
companionship.  As  an  only  child  Phoebe  had  had  fe^ 
pets.  The  possession  of  one,  even  at  this  late  date,  to 
trot  at  her  heels^  and  sit  at  ber  foot^  and  creep  into 
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lap  when  she  was  quiet, — beg  behind  her  chair  at 
lis,  and   sleep  in  the  basket  by  her  bed  at  night, 

a  far  greater  source  of  joy  to  her  in  her  woman- 
d  than  ever  a  doll  was  to  her  in  her  babyhood.  She 
ed  on  Bess,  and  in  her  infatuation  maintained  that 
lad  special  attractions.  No  sleepy,  fine-haired  King 
irles,  or  shadowy,  Italian  greyhound,  could  compare 
1  her  little  terrier,  hardy,  honest,  wise,  and  gay.  It 
le  of  his  Grace  of  Northumberland's  Prudhoe  breed, 
1  slightly  curled,  whitey-yellow  hair,  sufficiently  wiry 
be  crisp  on  the  back,  yet  soft  as  silk  on  the  fore- 
d  and  breast;  and  with  those  large,  liquid,  loving 
5  which  are  a  good  dog's  main  charm.  Phoebe's 
ction  for  her  pet  was  no  fine  lady*s  pretence  to 
ise  the  noble  donor,  as  some  of  the  natives  of 
llfield  gratuitously  supposed.  It  was  the  simple 
1-given  love  of  animals,  which  existed  in  as  great 
ngth  in  her  enemy,  Mrs  Wooler,  as  it  existed  in 

ly  the  time  PhcBbe  arrived  at  Bess  in  her  summing-up 
Lord  Wriothesle/s  relations  with  Wooers'  Alley,  she 
been  fain  to  cheat  her  own  agitation  and  alarm  by 
isting  Bess,  and  telling  it  that  it  was  a  naughty, 
ughtless  dog,  and  would  get  its  own  poor  mistress 
poor  Lord  Wriothesley  into  dire  disgrace. 
'Irs  Paston  interrupted  the  accusation  and  the  defence 
1  her  cap  hanging  to  one  shoulder  by  one  string,  and 
hands  busy  fiddling  with  the  other.  Her  faded  com- 
mon was  rosy  again,  and  her  blue  eyes  bright.  She 
ked  almost  young,  and  foolishly  pretty^  as  when  Mr 
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Paston  thought  her  prettiness  and  folly  worth  all  the 
wisdom  in  the  world.  She  poised  herself  on  a  comer 
of  a  chair,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  overbalancing  herself 
as  she  cried  in  shrill  exultation — 

"  Phoebe,  have  done  with  that  silly  trifling  with  a  brute 
beast,  when  you  have  so  much  more  to  think  of.  I 
wonder  at  you ;  you  are  not  worthy  of  the  lots  in  life 
you  Ve  had  to  pick  and  choose  from.  Not  that  I  intend 
to  scold  you  any  more  for  your  sauciness ;  perhaps  you 
knew  all  along  what  mighty  finer  things  were  in  store  for 
you  ;  so  you  were  right  after  all." 

"  Mamma,*'  said  Phoebe,  "  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

But  Mrs  Paston  simply  pursued  her  own  line  of  re- 
flection. 

"  Oh,  Phoebe  !  I  wonder  you  've  had  the  daring.  I 
should  never  have  had  a  twopenny  worth  of  your  spirit, 
though  I  was  thought  an  aspiring  girl,  for  as  soft  as  I 
was.  This  quite  scares  me  to  think  of;  and  if  it  should 
come  to  pass,  child,  I  believe  I  ishall  be  in  danger  of 
dying,  just  of  not  knowing  what  to  do,  and  how  to  con- 
tain myself.  Oh,  la!  great  promotion  is  not  without 
its  drawbacks." 

"  Mamma,"  said  Phoebe,  at  last,  springing  up  in  de- 
spair, "  you  are  dreaming,  and  must  forgive  me  for  saying 
so.  You  should  not  let  yourself  do  it,  for  it  is  so  mad 
a  dream,  and  so  wrong  a  one  in  any  of  us.  I  know  hoW 
innocent  you  are,  mamma;  but  there  are  such  nasty 
tongues  in  the  world,  even  in  Wellfield,  that  if  thei*" 
owners  had  a  suspicion  of  your  words,  you  do  not  kno^ 
what  a  horrid  use  might  be  made  of  them.    And,  indee<l* 
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imma,  you  should  not  say  this  kind  of  thing  to  me ; 
r  although  I  know  it  is  the  greatest  nonsense — and  I 
not  wish  it  to  be  anything  else — if  I  know  myself, 
11 1  am  but  a  girl,  a  silly  girl,  as  you  often  say,"  pled 
ioebe,  piteously,  "  and  I  don't  want  to  be  tried  by  so 
)at  a  temptation." 

Mrs  Paston  was  too  extravagantly  elated  to  be  put 
wn  to-night  by  Phoebe's  remonstrance.  She  even 
)tested  against  the  child's  boldness  in  standing  up 
1  contradicting  her.  At  the  same  time,  there  was 
aling  into  Mrs  Paston's  manner — what  Mrs  Medlar 
1  described — a  proud,  anxious  deference  to  Phoebe, 
ich  proceeded  from  a  sort  of  awed,  impressed  vanity. 
Now  that  the  wondering  Phoebe  began  to  perceive  its 
gin,  the  homage  provoked  and  pained  her,  while  she 
lid  not  altogether  keep  from  being  diverted  by  it. 
^s  if  I  could  ever  be  anything  else  to  mamma  than 
oebe,"  she  said  to  herself,  '*or  as  if  mamma  could 
ir  be  anything  less  to  me  than  my  own  dear  mother.*" 
>ut  oh !  mamma,"  she  exclaimed  aloud,  '*  small  blame 
papa  for  growing  sarcastic." 

But  Mrs  Paston  was  determined  on  having  her  say  out 
last. 

*  Nonsense  to  yourself,  child,"  she  urged.  "  I  will 
•ak  my  mind  to  my  own  girl.  I  have  long  suspected 
at  is  going  on,  and  it  has  come  to  this  height,  that 
re  is  no  further  use  in  making  any  bones  about  it 
rd  Wriothesley  must  mean  something,  if  he  is  worth 
ears,  or  has  any  of  the  honour  and  honesty  you  are 
^ays  clamouring  that  the  Latimers  are  choke  full  of. 
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Why,  any  worthy  young  fellow — ^that  I  should  class 
young  lord  under  such  a  head,  but  I  don't  disparag 
him,  do  I,  Phoebe,  when  I  class  him  so  ?    I  am  sure 
don't  want  to  disparage  him,  and  not  to  you,  my  dea 
above  all." 

"  Mamma,  I  really  wish  you  would  not  speak  so 
persisted  Phoebe. 

"  I  know  better  than  speak  indiscreetly,  Phoebe ; 
shall  mind  my  words,  you  need  not  be  afraid.  But, ; 
I  was  sapng,  any  worthy  young  fellow  would  thii 
twice  before  he  went  on  occupying  such*  a  footing 
he  has  had  here  for  good  two  months  and  a  half.  I 
would  think  half-a-dozen  times  before  he  said  su( 
words  as  I  heard  Lord  Wriothesley  say  with  my  of 
ears  about  not  forgetting  us  in  any  circumstances,  n 
for  a  day — about  feeling  like  a  son  toward  us,  and  o 
having  the  very  first  place  in  his  regard.  Then  aga 
to  Paston — about  Paston's  being  under  the  necessity 
knowing  what  his  Lordship  felt,  and  trusting  to  him/' 

"What  did  Lord  Wriothesley  say  to  papa?"  ask( 
Phoebe,  drawing  a  long  breath. 

Mrs  Paston  was  not  inclined  to  revenge  herself  c 
her  daughter  by  holding  her  tongue. 

"  I  can  tell  you,"  she  went  on,  in  eager  complacenc] 
"  I  listened  to  them  with  all  my  might ;  I  went  with  hi 
on  purpose.  *  Paston,'  says  Wriothesley — (I  suppose 
may  call  him  so  in  a  chat  between  ourselves,  when  y^ 
will  do  it  publicly  one  day,  and  I  observe  neither  tl 
Countess  nor  Lady  Dorothea  ever  says  anything  else)- 
*  Paston,'  says  my  lord — (and  you  know  I  shall  always  1 
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safe  with  that,  even  when  he  is  the  most  noble  the  Earl 
of  Exmoor) — *  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  how  good  you  have 
been  to  me,  hut  you  must  know  in  some  degree  what  I 
have  learned  to  feel  and  desire  with  regard  to  your  family, 
and  I  should  not  be  true  to  myself  any  more  than  to 
others,  if  I  did  not  abide  by  my  feelings,  and  render 
them  honourable.'  I  am  sure  it  was  that,  Phoebe,  and 
the  last  words  sounded  likie  scripture,  which  no  reverent 
young  man  would  quote  lightly.  Lord  Wriothesle/s 
heart  was  in  his  mouth — for  his  face,  what  is  of  it,  was 
as  red  as  a  rose,  and  his  hand,  which  I  have  often 
admired  the  steadiness  of,  shook  like  a  leaf  when  it 
rested  on  the  table.  I  need  not  say  that  Paston  was  as 
dry  as  a  stick,  but  I  don't  want  eyes  in  my  neck.  I 
could  see  my  good  man  was  taken  aback,  and  that 
he  opened  his  eyes  wide,  and  coloured  over  his  gray, 
parchment  skin — ^for  your  papa  never  were  a  man  for 
a  fine  complexion  any  more  than  you — and  to  think 
^hat  your  brown  skin  has  done  !  *  Lord  Wriothesley,' 
answers  Paston,  '  yours  is  not  the  first  friendship  I  have 
been  honoured  with  from  members  of  your  house.  I  can 
only  repeat  what  I  have  said  a  hundred  times  already, 
^hat  I  am  glad,  as  well  as  bound,  to  do  everything  I  can — 
^nd  that  is  little  enough — for  your  father's  son.  I  should 
^0  more  doubt  your  remembering  your  proper  place  in 
^ch  a  friendship  than  my  keeping  my  own.'  *  But 
opinions  as  to  places  may  differ,  Mr  Paston,  you  '11  admit 
^nat,'  replies  my  lord,  quickly.  *  However,  I  think  we 
^^testand  each  other,  and  friendship  is  a  good  word  for 
^  tie  which  is  to  grow  and  to  last.     Grant  that  we  are 
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and  shall  be  fast  friends,  and  I  ask  nothing  more  now/ 
His  Lordship  can  mean  nothing  less  than  making  up 
to  you  when  he  can  get  Lord  Exmoor's  permission,  or 
when  his  father  is  dead ;  and  you  know  the  family  are  not 
long  livers." 

"Oh  !  mamma,  mamma!  to  count  on  that,  and  to  speak 
of  Lord  Exmoor's  permission,  or  indeed  to  reckon  at  all 
on  such  vague  words  of  gratitude  and  good-will  1  Yon 
don't  know  these  people.  They  are  so  winning  and 
gracious  in  their  ways,  so  much  more  so  than  we  are, 
that,  without  an  idea  of  being  insincere,  they  often  seem 
to  us  to  express  a  great  deal  more  than  they  mean." 

"  Well,  I  do  think,  Phoebe,  that  you  might  consider 
your  mother's  being  rather  an  older  woman  than  you, 
and  having  been  always  called  on  by  Lady  Exmoor, 
though  I  don't  pretend  to  have  been  made  a  crony  of  by 
the  Countess.  As  for  that  matter,  I  believe  she  has  no 
cronies  out  of  her  own  family;  and  that  even  Miss  Thorpe, 
though  she  came  home  with  Lady  Exmoor  when  she 
was  married,  and  has  been  about  her  all  these  years,  is 
not  taken  into  her  entire  confidence.  You  will  be  one 
of  the  family ;  I  don't  wonder  that  you  are  set  up  a  bit 
Yet  goodness  knows,  girl,  I  don't  envy  you  altogether 
being  taken  in  among  these  cut-and-dry,  high-flying  grand 
people,  however  caressing  they  may  be.  It  is  a  mercy, 
after  all,  that  you  have  a  spirit  and  a  mind  of  jo^ 
own." 

**  It  is  a  mercy,  mamma,  were  it  only  to  qualify  id^ 
to  argue  with  you,  and  to  persuade  you  to  dismiss 
this  craze  from  your  mind,"   declared  Phoebe,  settiDE 
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erself  to  shake  her  mother's  faith.  "When  did  a 
.atimer  make  a  low  marriage  ?  And  how  low  this  one 
^ould  be  !  He  is  destined  for  nobody  below  Miss  Dug- 
ale  or  Lady  Anna  Maria  Dudley,  as  Lord  Fairchester 
ras  for  Lady  Dorothea." 

"  He  may  have  been  destined  for  fiddlesticks,  Phoebe; 
hat  don't  make  him  take  them  in  hand.     If  all  that's 
Jaid  be  true,  the  dogs  may  run  through  Lady  Dorothea's 
ine  match  yet     I  don't  care  though  the  Latimers  have 
lever  entered  into  a  low  marriage  before ;  that  may  be 
the  very  reason  for  their  beginning  now  when  other  peo- 
ple have  done  it :    but  I  think  I  have  heard  something 
like  that  of  one  of  them ;  only  my  poor  head  ain't  filled 
«nth  flummery  like  a  girl's,  at  ray  time  of  life.    It  is  not 
so  low  a  marriage  as  others  have  come  to.   When  a  girl  is 
thought  good  enough  to  be  the  sister's  companion  and 
friend,  she  is  not  so  down  in  the  depths  that  she  may 
^ot  be  exalted  into  being  the  brother's  wife.     Haven't  I 
t>een  careful  for  my  own  only  girl?"  asserted  Mrs  Paston, 
triumphantly ;  "  I  have  made  out  there  is  no  law  against 
you,  or  any  maid-servant  at  Brockcotes,  marrying  Lord 
Wriothesley,  now  he  is  of  age,  as  there  is  against  your 
Carrying  the  Queen's  sons ;  while  there  is  both  law  and 
Justice  to  prevent  even  the  Latimers  having  you  and 
^aston  and  me  seized,  carried  out  of  the  country,  shut 
^P  and  hidden  somewhere,  when  the  family  get  word  of 
^he  heir's  intentions.     Everybody  has  always  said  that 
^rd  Wriothesley  is  an  unconmion  young  man,  and  is  to 
^0  something  uncommon  in  his  generation.    Who  can  tell 
*^ot  his  stooping  to  you  is  the  thing  he  is  going  to  do?" 
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"A  pretty  thing  I  Mamma !  what  can  I  say  to  yout 
And  papa  will  be  wild  if  he  hear  you  talking  such 
treason  against  the  Latimers." 

"  Not  so  bad  as  you  would  think,  Phcjebe,"  nodded 
Mrs  Paston ;  "  for  of  course  I  had  it  out  with  him  the 
moment  Lord  Wriothesley  was  gone.  I  was  in  the  paint- 
ing-room convenient,  so  I  had  Paston,  and  he  could  not 
escape  me.  I've  known  him  savager :  you  see  he  had 
been  staggered  beforehand  by  his  Lordship's  address. 
AVhen  I  said  he  had  better  give  me  the  back  of  the  door 
at  once,  that  brought  him  round  in  no  time,  for  his  bark 
is  worse  than  his  bite,  is  Paston's,  that  I  will  say. 
Though,  to  be  sure,,  it  was  'You'll  not  breathe  a  syllable 
of  this  moon-struck  madness  to  Phoebe.'  *  But  that  I  will, 
Paston,'  I  answered  him  instantly.  *  Do  you  think  such 
a  great  thing  would  be  likely  to  happen,  and  I  should 
not  talk  it  over  with  my  own  daughter  ?  What  do  you 
take  me  for,  Paston?'  I  put  it  to  him;  *we  shall  be 
separated  far  enough  when  she  is  my  lady  countess. 
He  groaned  at  that,  as  you  are  doing,  Phoebe ;  for  you  are 
your  own  papa's  image,  except  that  I  think  you  must 
have  something  of  me  in  you  too,  with  all  your  brown- 
ness  and  bluntness.  Have  I  not  told  you  how  the  great 
people  coming  to  Brockcotes  used  to  admire  my  fresh- 
ness and  fairness,  when  I  was  the  daughter  of  the  poorest 
attorney's  clerk  in  the  place  ?  Who  knows  what  might 
have  happened,  if  I  had  had  my  chance  like  you,  by  being 
educated  as  we  have  done  our  parts  by  you,  and  being 
made  a  favourite  of  by  some  Lady  Dorothea  1  It  was  my 
misfortune  that  the  late  lord  had  no  sisters  near  my  age. 
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"  But  what  did  papa  say  when  you  told  him  you  would 
speak  of  this  to  me  V 

"He  said  something  polite  about  a  safety-valve  for 
me,  else  I  should  burst  out  with  my  discovery  in  the 
public  street  I  told  him  that  I  hoped  I  knew  manners 
although  he  did  not ;  that  it  was  Lord  Wriothesley's  part 
to  speak,  of  course ;  and  that  until  he  did  it  (though  he 
should  not  be  able  to  come  to  the  point  for  years,  you 
were  young  and  could  wait),  I  should  not  breathe  a 
syllable  of  your  conquest." 

"  Didn't  papa  lament  the  mischief  and  misery  such 
an  unsuflferable  story  would  make  between  him  and  his 
first  and  best  patron  1" 

"  Well,  Phoebe,  I  imagine  Paston  gave  value  for  the 
patronage ;  and  I  believe  he  can  stand  alone  now,  else  he 
has  made  little  of  his  art  But  even  if  he  could  not  do 
without  Lord  Exmoor,  do  you  think  he  is  such  a  selfish 
wretch  that  he  would  stand  in  his  child's  light,  or  that  I 
should  let  him  if  he  were  so  left  to  himself?  He  said 
something  of  *  reprisals,'  that  it  had  been  his  destiny  to 
^ake  fine  reprisals." 

Overflowing  as  Mrs  Paston  was,  she  did  not  tell  Phoebe 
that  when  she  spoke  of  her  daughter  with  an  ex- 
^avagant  boast  as  the  Countess  of  Exmoor,  her  father 
had  declared  that  he  did  not  know  but  that  it  might  be 
happier  for  Phoebe  to  be  laid  in  her  coffin  than  to  live  to 
he  called  Countess  of  Exmoor.  He  had  proposed  for 
her  a  different  fate,  where  she  would  have  received  true 
honour  and  love,  and  given  as  much  as  she  got, — ^where 
she  would  have  discharged  an  old  debt,  and  not  incurred 
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a  new  one,  so  deadly  heavy  that  no  virtue  or  grace  of  hers 
could  hope  to  wipe  it  out 

Mrs  Paston  was  very  glad  now  that  Phoebe  had  been 
so  saucy  to  Barty  Wooler,  and  was  guilty  of  the  small  guile 
of  keeping  to  herself  Mr  Paston's  "out  of  reason  regrets." 


V( 


CHAPTER  XXX VL 

"  TO  BE  OR  NOT  TO  BE." 

HCEBE  knew  it    all  now.      What   the  sim- 
plicity of  her  mother  had  seen,  while  such 
wit  as  she  and  her  father  possessed  had  slept 
soundly,  burst  suddenly  upon  her.     It  was 
J  holding  the  key  to  a  riddle.    She  understood  all  the 
ks  and  the  tones  of  a  certain  person,  all  the  hints  and 
allusions  of  the  amazed  towns-people,  which  formerly 
had  either  passed  over,  or  put  aside  with  a  momen- 
7  bewilderment.     Even  the  old  servants  at  Brockcotes 

I  come  to  cast  stony  glances  on  her,  and  give  her 
It  greeting  when  she  chanced  to  encounter  them. 
ere  were  a  thousand  confirmations  of  the  notion  that 
re  was  a  passion  for  her  on  Lord  Wriothesley's 
2,  awakened,  at  first  sight,  the  night  he  and  Frank 

II  had  surprised  her  among  the  pictures.  The  pas- 
fi  had  grown  and  strengthened  during  the  race-week, 
tnidst  of  the  necessary  association  between  LfOrd  Her- 
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vey  and  Molly  Lepel.  At  last,  as  it  appeared,  the  im- 
prudent attachment  had  attained  its  maturity  in  those 
months  of  work,  solitude,  and  unconfessed  exhaustion, 
when  the  son  and  heir  of  Brockcotes  had  been  left  to 
himself  to  come  for  rest  and  happiness  to  Wooers*  Alley. 
It  might  not  as  yet  have  gone  too  far  to  be  stopped,  but 
it  had  gone  far.  Phcebe  now  realised  the  fact  for  the 
first  time,  and  had  ample  time  for  the  realisation,  freed 
as  she  was,  for  a  space,  from  Lord  Wriothesley*s  pre- 
sence, and  at  liberty  to  ponder  the  truth.  In  the  spring 
time  of  the  year,  when  all  the  natural  world  round 
Wellfield  was  throbbing  and  colouring  over  with  the 
sweetness  and  the  gladness  of  the  coming  summer,  a 
fortune  was  brought  to  Phoebe,  so  rare  and  strange  as 
did  not  come  to  one  girl  in  many  millions.  Phoebe  was 
the  Sarah  Huggins  who,  once  in  a  generation,  might  wed 
with  the  Lord  of  Burleigh.  No  wonder  that  she  stood 
arrested,  agitated,  hardly  mistress  of  herself. 

She  gazed  from  Wellfield  itself  upon  the  grand  old 
historic  pile  of  Brockcotes.  From  the  top  of  every  lane 
at  the  rise  of  every  market-road  in  the  neighbourhood 
she  looked  down  upon  another  wide  sweep  of  the 
noble  privacy  of  the  park,  or  a  fresh  prospect  of  the 
open  country  still  within  the  vale  of  Brockcotes,  all 
owned  and  legislated  for  by  the  Latimers,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  detached  fragment  or  two,  which  looked  to 
those  who  knew  where  to  discover  them  the  merest  in- 
tersected morsels.  She  had  learnt  that  it  was  just  possible 
that  she,  a  middle-class  girl,  and  a  simple  artist's  daughter, 
might  live  to  be   the  lady  of  the  land — that  great 
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lountess  of  Exmoor,  whose  fiat  sounded  law,  whose 
ower  and  pleasure  were  something  queenly  to  the 
omen  of  Wellfield. 

No  wonder  that  Phoebe  swerved  from  her  self-control 
ad  composure  at  the  bare  idea.  It  was  a  very  remote 
os^bility,  but  such  things  had  been.  Judging  from  the 
snacity  and  devotion  to  an  object  which  belonged  to 
-ord  Wriothesley  and  his  sister,  he  was  likely  enough 
a  realize  his  desire.  Phoebe  was  too  innocently  proud 
nd  true-hearted  to  dream  of  rebellion  and  disobedience, 
ir  less  of  intrigue  and  treachery,  as  the  offering  which 
^rd  Wriothesley  would  lay  at  her  feet  She  keenly 
emembered  now  what  she  had  heard  Lord  Wriothesley 
eply  to  Mr  Edmund  Blount's  insolent  quotation. 

If  Lord  Wriothesley  was  so  infatuated  as  to  love  her, 
n  place  of  a  lady  of  high  degree  and  an  heiress, 
Lccording  to  the  old  Exmoor  forethought  and  self- 
ledication  to  the  race,  the  great  probability  was  that,  in 
»pite  of  the  requirements  of  his  house,  he  would  dis- 
appoint everybody,  and  die  a  bachelor  for  Phoebe's 
5ake.  That  would  be  the  catastrophe  which  would 
-ome,  in  this  nineteenth  century,  of  a  young  lord's 
passionately  and  romantically  misplacing  his  aflfections. 

Or  had  Phoebe's  mother,  seeing  sooner  than  wiser 
people  "into  the  real  attraction  which  drew  Lord 
''Wriothesley  to  Wooers'  Alley,  hit,  as  if  by  inspiration, 
on  a  great  truth,  when  she  suggested  that  this  marriage, 
^0  unequal,  and  so  sure  of  opposition,  was  the  deed  or 
^he  prelude  to  the  deed  which  Lord  Wriothesley  had 
*^eeu  designed  to  achieve  ?    Was  it  necessary  to  his  com- 
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ing  out  from  the  noble  mediocrity  of  the  ExmooR  (t 
achieve  the  renewal,  if  not  to  perpetuate  the  very  exis 
ence  of  the  race),  that  he  should  by  a  decisive  ste 
break  down  the  generations  of  barriers  between  tt 
Latimers  and  the  robust,  striving  middle-classes,  befo: 
he  could  do  anything  which  should  vindicate  his  ow 
and  the  Exmoors'  claim  to  be  great  thinkers  or  origin 
tors  in  any  department  ? 

PhcEbe,  though  she  was  a  spoilt,  and  at  times,  a  sil 
young  girl,  was  far  from  being  incapable  of  the  stri 
ings  of  a  noble  womanliness  and  a  worthy  ambitio 
She  felt  with  a  thrill  of  eager  aspiration,  that  she  coul 
by  God's  help,  become  a  noble  help-meet  even  for  su( 
as  Lord  Wriothesley.  She  was  conscious  that  she  cou 
rise  to  his  duties  and  cares,  could  comprehend  thai 
instigate  and  support  him  in  their  full  discharge,  thouj 
the  effort  and  the  burden  to  such  as  her  might  st 
be  heavy. 

Regarding  the  promotion  in  this  light,  as  well 
in  the  lower  light  of  the  world,  Phoebe  asked  In 
self  why  she  should  not  wait  and  look  forward  to  i 
It  might  come  within  her  reach.  Lord  Exmoor,  in  t 
hopelessness  of  any  change  in  his  son's  sentimen 
might  be  brought  to  consent  to  Lord  Wriothesle; 
marriage  with  her.  Lord  Exmoor  must  die  () 
PhcEbe  wished  earnestly  that  the  good,  fidgety  E 
might  see  a  ripe  old  age).  Lord  Wriothesley  and  Pha 
could  wait — ^wait  without  doubting,  during  half  a  li 
time.  When  she  thus  became  a  great  lady,  s 
would  not  dishonour  the  station  and  the  name.    Tb( 
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were  not  many  women,  perhaps,  who  would  consent 
to  such  a  probation.  When  she  thought  of  it^  her 
rounded  young  face  grew  keen  with  a  delusive  far- 
sightedness, a  blinded  eagerness,  which  brought  out 
wonderfully  her  resemblance  to  her  father  when  he  was 

.  a  young  man,  and  Barty  Wooler  s  friend.  Had  Barty 
Wooler  seen  Phcebe  now,  he  would  have  been  startled 
by  the  likeness. 

ButPhcEbe  was  persuaded. at  last^  by  her  own  instincts 
and  her  own  reason,  that  her  imagination  was  not  a  de- 
lusion. If  she  were  mistaken,  she  would  ciy  mercy  on 
her  sense  of  shame,^  and  rise  up  so  bravely,  that  she 
would  only  be  the  stronger  once  she  had  detected  and 
trampled  out  the  weakness,  as  other  women  had  found 
power  to  do  in  similar  circumstances.  But  while  she 
had  the  maidenly  discretion  to  tell  herself  this,  she  did 
liot  believe  in  any  delusion.  On  the  contrary,  she  had 
a  deep  conviction  of  the  great  choice  which  might  be 
herst  It  was  present  with  her  as  she  walked  along  Well- 
field  streets,  or  in  the  lanes  and  meadows  about  the 
town.  She  voluntarily  exiled  herself  at  this  time  from 
the  miles  on  miles  of  chase  in  its  glory  of  green  ;  from 

.  ^e  breaks  of  flowering  thorns  and  crab-trees  within  the 
bounds  of  the  park ;  from  the  shrubberies  in  their  season 
^^  lilac,  guelder-rose,  and  laburnum,  melodious  with 
Piping  thrush  and  chattering  finch ;  from  the  gardens  in 
^eir  splendour  of  tulips  and  hyacinths ;  and  from  all  the 
old  delights  of  May  at  Brockcotes.  In  her  exile  she  held 
^P  her  head  with  a  strangely  mingled  sense  of  honour 
and  humility,  and  scarcely  felt  the  ground  she  trode  on» 
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Two  obstacles,  besides  the  fundamental  objection  of 
birth,  proceeded  from  two  very  different  persons  and 
sets  of  influences,  affecting  Phoebe  within  two  strictly 
separate  circles.  The  centre  of  these  were  Lady  Doro- 
thea and  Barty  Wooler. 

How  could  Phoebe  be  the  means  of  grieving  her  friend, 
outraging  Lady  Dorothea's  sense  of  what  was  right,  and 
bitterly  disappointing  her  in  the  brother  on  whom  she  set 
such  store  ?  She  felt  it  would  be  hard  to  do  this,  even 
if  Lady  Dorothea  had  not  had  trials  of  her  own  to 
contend  with  at  this  time.  But  then  it  was  not  her 
doing ;  it  was  not  even  altogether  in  her  power  to  pre- 
vent it.  Lord  Wriothesley  would  not  be  easily  answered 
and  set  at  naught  by  her,  any  more  than  he  would  be 
guided  and  controlled  by  the  traditions  of  race,  the  exi- 
gencies of  position,  or  the  force  of  old  use  and  wont  and 
parental  will.  Lady  Dorothea  would  immediately  and 
unhesitatingly  expect  Phoebe  and  Lord  Wriothesley  to 
sacrifice  themselves  for  the  good  of  the  Latimers  and  of 
mankind  (their  retainers),  as  she  would  have  sacrificed  her- 
self,— as  indeed  she  had  done,  schooling  and  disciplining 
herself  to  accept  the  arrangement  which  gave  her  to  Lord 
Fairchester.  Phoebe  was  aware  that  Lady  Dorothea 
pushed  her  creed  unconsciously  to  the  extent  of  daiffliDg 
that  every  person,  and  everything  should  )rield  to  the 
interests  of  society,  as  represented  by  the  Exmoors,  and 
judging  that  service,  if  done  to  them,  was  its  own  reward. 
Notwithstanding  this,  she  could  not  call  Lady  Dorothea 
selfish,  when  she  was  the  chief  and  the  most  sorely-worked 
of  the  servants. 
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But  Phoebe  knew  also  that  Lady  Dorothea,  like  the 
2st  of  the  world,  would  often  be  doomed  to  find  her  ex- 
ectations  fail.  None  were  more  alive  to  this  than  her- 
elf,  or  better  armed  for  failure  and  the  adoption  of 
ew  resources,  though  the  family  tenacity  would  render 
he  yielding  up  of  her  plans  for  her  brother  a  painful 
xperience.  When  all  was  said,  Phoebe  could  not  save 
ler  friend  from  the  experience.  And  dearly  as  she 
oved  Lady  Dorothea,  much  as  she  would  suflfer  for 
ler  fiiend,  it  was  genuine  friendship  which  existed 
)etween  them.  She  was  not  false  to  herself  in  it,  and 
'0  could  not  be  false  to  Lady  Dorothea  to  the  extent  of 
iesiring  that,  at  all  hazards,  and  in  the  face  of  all  losses, 
»he  should  spare  Lady  Dorothea  the  experience  which 
^ight  be  best  for  her. 

If  only  Lady  Dorothea  would  not  mistake  her 
motives.  She  did  not  mean  to  say  that  they  were 
intinged  by  worldliness,  that  there  was  no  under-valuing 
5f  her  own  circumstances  and  over-valuing  of  those  of 
others  in  her  mind.  To  her,  too,  though  they  came 
ess  in  the  way  of  natural  ambition,  the  satin  hangings  of 
•he  Countess's  rooms  and  the  gold  toilette-plate  were 
attractions.  She  would  like  to  dispense  the  Brock- 
-otes  hospitalities  and  charities,  to  take  the  lead  on  the 
?^and-stand  and  at  the  county-ball,  to  have  carriages  and 
Worses,  troops  of  servants  and  suites  of  rooms.  She 
''^ould  prize  the  treasures  of  art  and  literature,  the  Queen's 
drawing-room,  the  choice  set  in  the  season,  and  the 
opportunity  of  foreign  travel  With  a  girPs  restlessness 
^^d  ardour,  she  counted  all  these  gains ;  but  if  Lady 
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Dorothea  would  credit  it,  she  did  not  think  of  thei 
first  and  most  She  might  gaze  around  her  with  pri( 
and  delight  in  the  boudoir  which  Lady  Dorothea  hj 
spoken  of  approvingly  for  her  own  portion,  but  certair 
she  would  hardly  feel  at  home  there  for  many  a  day.  T 
great  gardens  would  be  something  of  an  oppression 
her  after  her  own  pocket-handkerchief  beds  and  c 
court  and  orchard  at  Wooers'  Alley.  Instead  of  bei 
monarch  of  all  she  surveyed  on  the  Brockcotes  terrac 
and  in  the  Brockcotes  greenhouses,  she  would  no  lon^ 
be  able  to  peg  down  a  carnation  or  tie  up  a  phlox, ; 
less  call  a  heath  or  an  orchid  her  own,  because  of  t 
tyranny  and  the  caprices  of  ever  so  many  lofty,  learn 
gardeners.  Still  she  was  not  without  the  germs 
wise  moderation  and  simplicity.  It  was  not  for  diamon 
and  satins  solely  or  principally  that  she  would  seek 
entrance  among  the  upper  ten  thousand. 

If  Lady  Dorothea  would  but  see  that  she  could  t 
have  been  Lady  Dorothea's  gossip  and  companion 
these  years  without  apprehending,  from  her  very  examp 
that  there  was  something  far  nobler  than  personal  enj< 
ment,  or  even  personal  improvement,  in  the  true  poss 
sion  and  employment  of  great  rank  and  riches.  S 
trusted  much  to  Lady  Dorothea's  own  nobility  to  rec< 
nise  this  higher  sense  in  her.  At  the  same  time  La 
Dorothea  had  strong  prejudices,  and  among  the  strong 
was  the  appropriation  to  her  own  class  of  the  nobh 
oblige^  which  is  wide  as  the  gifts  of  humanity. 

It  was  not  easy  to  see  what  Barty  Wooler  could  hi 
to  do  with  Phoebe's  situation,  so  far  as  the  Exmoor  fan: 
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were  concerned.  He  had  prophesied  correctly  when  he 
had  denounced  in  his  brusque  philippic  the  inexpediency 
of  her  intimacy  with  the  family,  and  particularly  of  her 
being  coupled  with  Lord  Wriothesley  in  the  tableaux. 
But  so  far  as  Phoebe  was  affected,  her  first  inclination 
was  to  cry  out  in  triumph,  what  would  he  say  now  about 
ber  being  made  a  toy  of,  or  a  butt  even,  by  the  great 
people  up  at  Brockcotes,  and  of  the  certain  injury  she 
would  sustain  from  the  connexion?  But  he  would 
iiot  have  faith  in  her  intimate  union  with  Lord 
Wriothesley,  or  if  he  put  any  weight  on  the  young 
lord's  intentions — and  Barty  was  too  honourable  himself 
to  dare  to  brand  Lord  Wriothesley*s  intentions  as  other 
than  honourable — he  might  consider  an  all  but  in- 
definite engagement  no  great  acquisition  to  either  the 
Qian  or  the  woman  concerned. 

Not  less  striking  was  the  disparity  between  Barty 
Wooler  and  Lord  Wriothesley  than  that  between  Mrs 
Cooler  and  the  Countess  and  Lady  Dorothea.  Here  was 
Lord  Wriothesley,  perilously  exalted  and  with  innumer- 
able complicated  responsibilities  imposed  upon  him,  at 
half  Barty  Wooler's  age.  There  was  Barty,  a  wanderer 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  frankly  owning  no  allegiance 
^iiless  to  his  mother.  Certainly  his  allegiance  to  the 
Clays  and  their  commercially-gathered  wealth  was  not 
Very  marked.  They  might  hold  the  reins  of  their  busi- 
J^ess  and  fortune  in  their  shrunk  and  shrivelled  hands 
to  the  last.  Bart/s  was  an  isolated,  desultory  life, 
and  Phoebe  had  repulsed  his  one  serious  overture  for 
a  settlement  and  a  home.     She  was  not  to  blame  for 
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this,  any  more  than  for  the  conquest  of  Lord  Wriothes- 
ley.  She  would  have  held  herself  the  vainest,  most  pre- 
sumptuous, and  unwomanly  girl  to  have  predicted  either 
to  herself  beforehand. 

Phoebe  was  impatient  with  herself,  because  Barty's 
forlorn  state  and  unachieved  fame  would  xise  up  in  her 
mind,  and,  in  the  midst  of  her  flutter  of  ambition  and  ' 
gratification  over  Lord  Wriothesley's  marvellous  tribute 
confront  and  smite  her  with  a  pang  at  the  contrast. 

And  Barty  Wooler's  attributes  sank  to  zero  beside 
those  of  Lord  Wriothesley,  when  Phoebe  thought  of  the 
two  men.  There  was  only  one  point  in  which  Baity 
could  claim  pre-eminence,  but  it  was  in  a  strong  point 
to  a  generous  heart,  for  it  was  in  that  of  a  beaten  man. 
Although  Phoebe  was  indignant  with  herself,  she  could 
not  help,  being  disturbed  with  pity  and  compunction 
on  his  account 

Phoebe  pursued  her  endless  speculations  in  endless 
errands  and  walks  abroad,  under  the  May  skies,  with  no 
escort  or  companion  but  little  Bess.  She  was  fleeing 
from  her  mother's  tongue  and  her  father's  eye ;  she  had 
on  her  the  fever  of  spirit  which  would  not  let  her  sit 
still  and  contemplate  her  owti  rising  sun.  Yet  she  had 
greater  freedom  than  she  had  ever  possessed.  Mrs 
Paston  had  never  been  so  long  of  one  mind  before,  and 
her  present  mind  was  to  allow  Phoebe  all  her  own  way» 
unless  when  she  wounded  and  piqued  her,  by  fairly  pay* 
ing  her  court. 

As  to  Mr  Paston,  he  had  said  never  a  word  to 
Phoebe  on  the  development  *of  his  relations  with  Brock- 
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cotes.  He  was  rather  inclined  to  avoid  his  daughter 
at  the  present  stage  of  the  proceeding.  It  was  true, 
as  Mrs  Paston  had  said,  that  he  could  not  stand  in 
his  own  child's  light,  and  that,  in  his  perfect  innocence, 
it  seemed  harder  still  that  any  one  should  ask  hira 
to  do  so.  But  all  his  relations  with  Lord  Exmoor, 
his  private  history,  and  his  honour,  about  which  he  was 
morbidly  sensitive,  filled  him  with  a  tumult  of  distress. 
He  would  not  stand  in  Phoebe's  light,  but  he  would  have 
shut  his  door  against  Lord  Wriothesley,  and  not  thrown 
it  wide  to  him,  if  he  had  guessed  what  his  Lordship's 
step  on  the  threshold  boded.  He  would  have  thrust  his 
right  hand  in  the  fire  to  have  seen  Phoebe  the  wife  of 
Barty  Wooler. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr  Paston  was  by  no  means  so 
sure  as  Phoebe  was  of  the  staunch  determination  of  Lord 
Wriothesley.  The  young  man  might  be  turned  from 
^n  unsuitable  fancy,  bom  of  excitement,  over-exertion, 
^nd  succeeding  languor.  It  might  be  but  an  idle  fancy, 
after  aU. 

Very  unfortunate  was  it  that  Mrs  Paston's  mind  was 
So  much  of  a  sieve ;  but  then  she  was  under  a  certain 
^^mount  of  restraint  towards  the  public,  and  she  would 
^ot  dare,  for  fear  of  the  Exmoors,  and  lest  she  herself 
should  mar  her  daughter's  great  expectations,  to  do 
t^^ore  than  hint  to  tne  world  the  probable  exaltation  of  a 
•Member  of  her  family.  Hints  went  for  but  little ;  but  they 
ttiight  count  here  for  the  egregious  vanity  of  a  mother. 

Mrs  Paston  was  like  a  child  indulging  in  fantastic 
day-dreams — practising  spiritual  curtsies  to  Phoebe  in 
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her  drawing-room  at  Wooers'  Alley.     Mr  Paston  was 
moody  and  unhappy  as   he  worked   in   his  painting- 
room.     Phoebe  was  walking  up  and  down,  hither  and 
thither,  with  little  Bess  at  her  heels,  under  such  great 
flowers  of  the  chestnuts  and  green  scales  of  the  elms  as 
grew  outside  the  Brockcotes  park-walls,  and  over  the 
daisies,  which   throve  everywhere.     The  town's-people 
of  Wellfield  were  divided  on  several  readings  of  her 
behaviour.     Was  she  winding  up  all  her  common  busi- 
ness before  she  entered  on  that  of  a  great  lady  ?    Was 
she  bound  to  give  Lord  Wriothesley's  aristocratic  little 
dog — which  she  had  not  been  ashamed  to  take  from 
him — -an  airing  twice  a  day  ?    Was  she  walking  to  im- 
prove her  complexion,  and  keep  herself  from  getting 
feather-headed  altogether  ?  or  was  it  to  brace  her  nerves 
to  enable  her  to  meet  the  aggrieved  family  which  had 
warmed  a  serpent  in  its  bosom  ?  or  was  it  to  stifle  con- 
science, or  at  least  natural  affection,  ere  she  turned  her 
back  on  her  old  place,  no  longer  to  know  an  old  friend, 
and  revisit  an  old  haunt? 
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|T  this   period  Mrs  Edgecumbe  came   from 
Summerley  on  a  visit  to  the  Ingrams.     Bor- 
rowing the  mail -phaeton  Lady  Lucy  had 
set  up,  she  drove  into  Wellfield  one   day, 
nd  called  on  Phoebe  Paston. 

"  It  is  Miss  Paston  I  want  to  see,"  Mrs  Edgecumbe 
aid  plainly  to  the  maid  who  opened  the  door ;  "  so  you 
•eed  not  announce  me  to  Mrs  Paston.  Has  the  child 
ny  den  of  her  own  to  receive  visitors  in  ?" 
**  Well,  ma*am,  none  as  I  can  think  on,"  answered  the 
'aid;  "she  alFays  see  visitors  in  the  drawing-room, 
^pt  I  Ve  known  her  to  do  it  in  the  painting-room  once 
hen  Mr  Paston  wasn't  at  home." 
**  She  has  none  ?  Very  well,  then,  I  shall  walk  back 
^  the  carriage,  and  you  go  up  and  present  my  compli- 
ments— Mrs  Edgecumbe's  compliments  to  Miss  Paston — 
^d  I  shall  be  glad  if  she  will  come  down  and  find  me 
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about  Hornby's  the  bookseller's,  and  take  a  little  drive 
with  me." 

And  on  this  the  maid  went  up-stairs  to  deliver  her 
message. 

"I  cannot  stand  that  whether-or-no  woman s  mew- 
ling," Mrs  Edgecumbe  said  to  herself;  "cipher  as  she 
is,  one  can't  open  one's  mouth  before  her.  Bless  you  1 
half  the  mischief  in  the  world  is  done  by  ciphers; 
they  are  always  pitchers,  and  they  go  on  filling  till  they 
run  over,  without  knowing  when  to  flow,  or  when  to 
stop." 

Phoebe  would  have  excused  herself  from  the  drive, 
but  the  old  lady  had  been  kind  to  her.  Moreover,  she 
was  so  formidable  an  old  lady,  that  Phcebe  had  veij 
Uttle  doubt,  that  if  she  did  not  go  down  to  Mrs  Edge- 
cumbe of  her  own  will,  Mrs  Edgecumbe  would  think 
nothing  of  sending  up  to  fetch  her  down  by  force. 

When  Mrs  Edgecumbe  had  received  Phcebe,  and 
seated  her  beside  herself  on  the  box-seat,  she  drove  off 
with  the  assurance  that  there  was  not  the  smallest  cause 

• 

for  nervousness,  since  she  had  leatnt  to  drive  a  drag  ^ 
Chin  Bagot's  day.  And  although  she  was  an  old  woman 
now,  she  would  say  her  wrists  were  still  a  match  for  young 
Lady  Lucy's  soft  fine  bones.  Phcebe  was  not  frightened 
of  being  overturned ;  but  she  did  not  quite  like  making 
a  spectacle  of  herself  on  her  elevated  perch.  She  migh^ 
be  destined  for  elevation ;  but  if  she  had  got  her  choice, 
she  would  not  have  chosen  to  make  her  first  appearance 
among  the  quality,  after  the  change  in  her  prospects  had 
begun  to  transpire  freely,  with  old  Mrs  Edgecumbe. 
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Neither  did  Phoebe  like  the  curious  way  in  which 
irs  Edgecumbe  looked  at  her  with  eyes,  still  corn- 
landing  and  lively,  over  the  shrivelled  cheeks. 

"Where  shall  we  drive  to,  my  dear?"  asked  the 
Id  lady,  managing  her  pair  of  horses  skilfully,  and 
coking  Phoebe  full  in  the  face  j  "  shall  we  go  up  one  of 
tie  Brockcotes  avenues,  or  just  a  littk  bit  along  the  high 
oad  ? '' 

"I  think  the  high  road  would  be  better,"  answered 
^hcebe,  colouring  in  spite  of  herself.  "  The  servants  at 
brockcotes  might  think  we  were  some  of  the  family." 

"  So  we  are,"  declared  Mrs  Edgecumbe,  briskly  ;  "  I 
m  a  cousin  of  the  Latimers,  whom  they  have  not  yet 
haken  off,  and  you  are  at  home  up  at  Brockcotes,  I  un- 
derstand, Phoebe.     The  only  question  would  be  whether 

should  take  you  under  my  wing,  or  you  should  take 
ae  under  yours,  eh  ?  " 

"I  should  not  think  of  going  to  Brockcotes  under 
nybody^s  wing,  if  Lady  Dorothea  were  not  at  home," 
sserted  Phoebe. 

"  Very  well,  I  daresay  you  are  right.  But  although  I 
ave  always  thought  you  a  pretty  girl — and  Edgecumbe 
^und  that  out  for  himself,  of  course — I  am  not  going  to 
-t  you  have  a  beauty's  privilege  of  sulking  yet  a  while." 

"  I  am  not  j^lking,  Mrs  Edgecumbe,"  cried  Phoebe. 

"  Aren't  you  ?  hum  !  Then  I  don't  know  what  a  taste 
f  sulking  is  like.  Let  me  look  at  you,  Phoebe,  and  see 
•  you  are  improved  since  the  race-time." 

"  Don't  you  think  you  axe  putting  me  to  a  hard  trial  ?" 
Ppealed  Phoebe,  turning  round  on  Mrs  Edgecumbe. 
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"  No ;  besides  you  must  get  used  to  being  tried.  I 
don't  think  you  are  improved,  Phoebe,  though  you  axe 
not  gone  off.  You  are  just  the  brave-spirited  little  nistic 
I  found  you.  Now  you  won't  mind  me  calling  you  a 
rustic.  There  is  always  a  pastoral  charm  in  rusticity, 
and  when  there  is  some  real  education  and  natural  in- 
telligence, rusticity,  with  its  freshness  and  humanity,  is 
about  as  dangerous  a  quality  as  I  know.  But  allowing 
all  this,  there  is  something  more  about  you,  Phoebe, 
which  I  am  not  able  to  fathom.  You  have  reasonable, 
modest  eyes,  child,  an  open  forehead,  a  trustful  mouth 
— you  look  horribly  innocent  and  true." 

"  Mrs  Edgecumbe,"  Phoebe  burst  out,  laughing,  "have 
you  been  reading  *  Little  Red  Riding-Hood,'  and  are  you 
the  wolf  wanting  to  eat  me  up  ?  " 

"  Many  people  would  say  I  was  a  wolf;  and  the  best 
they  could  say  of  me  was  that  I  was  not  in  sheep's  cloth- 
ing. But  I  don't  want  to  eat  you  up,  let  them  say  what 
they  will.  I  want  to  help  you  if  I  can,  for  you  took  my 
fancy,  as  you  have  taken  other  people's  fancies  since  then. 
I  am  a  worldly  old  wretch,  though  the  world  and  I  are 
at  war,  for  I  always  make  my  favourites  of  girls  and  men 
who  do  well  for  themselves.  But  you  ask,  have  I  been 
reading  *  Red  Riding-Hood'  ?  Pray,  have  you  been 
reading  '  Clarissa  Harlowe'  ?  "  .^, 

**  No,  Mrs  Edgecumbe,  I  have  never  read  *  Clarissa 
Harlowe;'  but  I  know  something  of  the  story,  and  papa 
has  painted  the  hepoihe." 

"  The  greater  your  loss,  child.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  calling  a  spade  a  spade  in  that  book,  but  you  might 
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)t  some  lessons  from  it.  You  might  have  learnt 
arissa  found  to  her  cost — not  that  I  ever  half 
i  in  the  injured  saint,  but  I  am  nearer  believing 
/hen  I  am  beside  you,  and  that  is  a  compliment 
rusticity — that  there  was  some  truth  in  the  opinion 
d  by  Bob  Lovelace,  or  some  other  witty  reprobate 
suppose  I  should  sink  into  the  earth  for  being 
ed  to  say  that  I  have  had  enough  sorry  experience 
3ay  to  cap  that  opinion) — if  a  girl  means  to  do 
larissa  did — leave  the  common  course  and  pros- 
j  must  undertake  it  with  marriage- banns  in  her 
a  brazen  face  of  her  own,  and  a  shrewish  tongue 
ead,  to  insist  on  her  claims." 
at  do  you  mean,  Mrs  Edgecumbe?"  Phoebe 
ed.  "You  used  to  be  good  to  me;  you  would 
\g  me  out  with  you  to  insult  me ;  that  would  be 
; "  and  on  this  Phoebe  rose  up  in  the  carriage, 
ebe  Paston,  if  you  don't  sit  still,  I'll  not  answer 
en  of  Hearts.  Don't  you  see  how  she  is  prick- 
ears  at  your  bouncing  ?  After  all,  my  wrists  are 
ough  as  they  have  been.  What  a  girl  you  are  to 
in  high  dudgeon  because  Clarissa  Harlowe  is 
to  you!  It  is  like  poor  old  King  George 
ip  George  we  called  him  at  one  time, — taking 
hakes^are.  What !  are  you  to  sit  in  judgment 
r  sinners  whose  haid  lines  you  have  never 
of,  you  young  pharisee  ?'* 
am  a  pharisee,  I  am  not  a  hypocrite,  Mrs  Edge- 
You  said  you  were  not  a  wolf  in  sheep's  cloth- 
d  though  I  may  be  a  pharisee,  I  repeat  I  am  not 
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a  hypocrite.     What  I  say  is,  that  it  is  a  crying  sm  and 
shame  in  a  girl  to  run  open-eyed  into  temptation." 

"  Now  you  are  not  so  bad,  Phoebe ;  but  the  French  are 
right  when  they  say  it  is  the  young  who  are  severe— 
that  is,  among  honest,  good  people.  What  do  you  call 
running  into  temptation,  if  not  accepting  the  addresses 
of  a  prince,  as  Cinderella  did  ?  Wo-ho !  Queen  of 
Hearts." 

"I  have  accepted  nobody's  addresses,  Mrs  Edgecumbe; 
but  if  I  had,  should  I  be  bound  to  tell  you  or  anybody?" 
Phoebe  was  badgered  into  retorting. 

"  Then  he  has  hot  paid  them  ?  So  much  the  worse  or 
the  better  for  you — cela  dkpend!  I  dont  know  about 
being  bound  to  tell  me.  You  might  do  worse.  I  think 
you  ought  to  take  into  account  that  I  have  come,  for 
your  sake,  out  of  my  way,  not  simply  to  Wellfield,  but 
to  pay  a  visit  to  my  airy  young  Madam  at  this  dull 
season  in  the  country.  Then  here  I  am,  trusting  to 
Queen  of  Hearts  and  Marigold,  not  only  my  neck,  but 
Squire  Edgecumbe's  happiness.  He  would  be  lost  with- 
out me,  poor  old  squire.  Nobody  else  would  under- 
stand his  merits.  The  world  has  grown  a  great  deal 
too  proper  and  virtuous  for  him,  poor  dear.  The  hoadt 
noblesse — the  best  of  the  upper  houses— are  loyal  to 
their  order,  and  genuinely  noble.  But  th%:  excellences 
are  bound  up  ineradically  with  their  faults,  and  one  of 
the  most  unmistakable  of  these  is  a  refined  sort  of  pride, 
in  its  refinement  the  very  essence  of  the  article.  These 
aristocrats  are  so  many  christened  and  consecrated 
Lucifers." 
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"  Can  Lucifer  be  christened  and  consecrated?"  inquired 
Phoebe. 

"  I  hope  he  can,  for  you  know  I  am  his  cousin  ;  but 
ve  have  been  told  how  hard  it  is." 

"  I  fear  you  are  growing  profane  now,  Mrs  Edgecumbe, 
3tnd  what  is  worse,  making  fun  of  the  profanity." 

"  No,  no,  Phoebe,  I  am  not  profane ;  I  am  in  thunder- 
ing earnest,  as  Edgecumbe  says :   and  it  can  be  done. 
You  must  know  you  are  not,  and  have  no  title  to  be,  a 
Lucifer.      Very  well,  when  I  have  seen  girls  like  you 
come  in  contact  with  Lucifers,  why  they  got  burnt  up — 
that  was  all.     But  come,  you  must  bear  with  me  and 
listen,"  Mrs  Edgecumbe  said,  taking  note  that  Phoebe 
''^as  again  waxing  restive.     "  I  have  turned  the  horses' 
heads,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  will  also  have  turned 
the  heads  of  the  good  people  of  Wellfield  by  the  re- 
viewed spectacle  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb — or  the  eagle 
and  the    dove,  shall   it  be?  —  driving  a  mail-phaeton 
together.      I  shall  set  you  down  unharmed  at  the  en- 
trance to  Wooers'  Alley.      When  I  was  no  better  than 
1  should  have  been — but  mind,  Phoebe,  I  was  not  half 
so  bad  as  I  was  called — they  gave  mo,  an  ill  name,  and 
aU  but  hanged  me." 

**0h,  surely  not;  the  Ejcmoors  have  always  been 
friendly  to  you*  and  the  squire." 

"  You  need  not  say  that  he  could  say  nothing,  because 
^e  was  in  the  same  boat,  child.  It  is  the  very  people 
^ho  are  in  the  same  boat  that  pitch  you  over,  and 
*iold  your  head  down  below  water.  At  breakfasts  and 
dinners  which  I  thought  nothing  of  attending,  for  I  was 
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desperate  then,  I  have  met  women,  artists  mostly,  who 
had  been  girls  far  below  the  rank  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany. What  shall  I  say  gf  them  ?  There  were  some 
of  them,  not  next  to  being  lost,  but  altogether  lost; 
while  they  were  blazoning  their  loss,  poor  wretches  (it 
would  ill  become  me  who  did  not  behave  so  well  my* 
self  not  to  pity  them),  in  silks  and  velvets  and  jewels, 
that  might  have  outshone  the  Exmoor  necklace.  But  I 
am  sure  you  do  not  need  me  to  preach  to  you,  that  the 
silks  and  velvets  were  not  so  kindly  and  comfortable  a 
wear  as  the  filthiest  rags  might  have  been ;  and  the  pre- 
cious stones  were  hard  and  heavy,  bruising  the  breasts 
and  the  temples  which  bore  them.  And  there  were 
other  girls  of  the  people,  lawfully  wedded  wives,  holding 
their  own,  defying  censure,  and  trampling  on  their  fallen 
sisters.  But  I  found  it  was  for  the  most  part  true  what 
Bob  Lovelace  had  written.  These  had  been  cunning, 
audacious  harpies,  who  had  kept  an  eye  to  their  own 
interest,  schemed  for  it  fi*om  the  beginning,  and  won 
it  in  the  end.  I  confess  I  liked  them  the  worse  of 
the  two.  I  was  not  sorry  that  their  places  were  only  too 
hot  to  hold  them — that  they  were  condemned  ta  wage 
a  class-war,  and  needed  shields  covered  with  bulls 
hides,  and  a  grinning  mask  for  ever  before  their  faces,*to 
protect  them  from  the  barbed  arrows  of  sneers  and 
hatred  perpetually  directed  against  them.  Phoebe  ?^ 
ton,  I  admit  that  you  belong  to  a  more  innocent  ano 
liberal  generation." 

"I  suppose  you  mean  to  be  kind,  Mrs  Edgecumbei 
but  I  could  wish  you  understood  me  better." 
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**  Well,  have  I  not  said  already  that  I  do  not  under- 
tand  you,  Phoebe,  with  your  pretty  spirit,  your  brave 
ront,  your  modest  eyes?  No  more  do  I  understand 
Vriothesley,  though  he  has  got  a  few  drops  of  my  blood 
Q  his  veins,  wandering  so  wide  of  his  path.  Times  and 
)ersons  are  changed  for  a  mercy,  I  own  that ;  but  they 
•re  not  so  much  changed  that  the  Exmoors,  who  destine 
Vriothesley  for  a  prime-minister  before  he  dies,  will 
ake  to  their  hearts  the  daughter  of  a  painter,  however 
lonourable  his  fame,  and  however  high  her  deserts,  not 
:ven  though  she  is  Lady  Dorothea's  friend — and  I  grant 
ou  Lady  Dorothea  could  not  have  a  better.  They  will 
lot  singe  a  hair  of  your  head,  these  Lucifers  ;  but  will 
hey  not  smother  you — throw  you  into  deadly  sickness, 
»oor  Phoebe  !  with  the  fumes  of  their  pride  ?  It  has  very 
Quch  of  the  nature  of  brimstone  yet,  though  it  is  doubly 
efined."  ^ 

Phoebe  was  just  about  to  rise  with  renewed  protest 
?hen  Mrs  Edgecumbe  went  on  again — 

"  Nay,  you  shall  hear  me  out,  Phoebe ;  for  I  am  more 
our  friend  than  you  think.  Sit  you  still,  for  Queen  of 
hearts  must  not  be  trifled  with.  I  was  going  to  say  that 
f  they  are  so  cooled  down  by  virtue  and  Christianity 
felt  they  will  not  strike  a  light  at  all,  will  they  not  hold 
'OU  at  arm's  length  and  send  a  chill  into  your  bones  by 
heir  coldness  ?  They  may  keep  you  in  the  outer  court 
>f  the  Gentiles  waiting — waiting  till  the  world  be  turned 
ipside  down,  which  will  not  be  till  you  are  withered  and 
flighted.     Even  a  prcux  chevalier  like  Wriothesley  will 
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not  care  to  have  anything  to  say  to  you  unless  for  the 
sake  of  his   honour  and  his  obstinacy.     They  are  as 
obstinate  as  bull-dogs  these  stag-hounds  of  Latimers. 
Was  there  not  word  of  another  suitor  for  you,  Phoebe— . 
a  man  of  your  own  degree,  a  clever  painter  like  your 
father,  and  a  fortune  in  your  rank  ?   What  is  the  weighty 
objection  against  him  that  his  solid  advantages  do  not 
outweigh  the  ignis-faiuus  of  Wriothesley's  attachment? 
which  is  so  vastly  romantic,  ridiculous,  and  disastrous, 
that  I  must  tell  you,  Phoebe,  it  is  in  the  mouth  of  the 
whole  county.      Everybody  is  wondering  and  grieving 
for  the  Exmoors  and  the  Exmoors'  order,  shaking  their 
heads  over  Wriothesley,  surmising  about  you.     I  say  tc 
them  that  you  are  Lady  Dorothea's  very  particular  friend 
and  that  it  was  his  cleverness  which  did  it.     I  saw  wha 
was  likely  to  happen  pretty  early  in  the  day — from  tb' 
race-week,  in  feet,  because  I  was  a  naughty  old  womat 
and  the  rest  of  you  were  guileless  and  too  good  for  thi 
world.     But  the  truth  won't  go  down,  proper  and  inn^ 
cent  as  the  world  has  grown.     My  poor  girl,  it  may  tak 
a  long  time  and  a  long  trial  before  you  can  live  dov 
gossip  and  scandal,  whether  you  abide  by  the  old  love  c 
go  off  with  the  new." 

Phoebe  had  sat  silent,  pressing  her  lips  together  for  tb 
last  half-mile,  but  when  the  phaeton  stopped  in  the  Hig 
Street  she  could  not  refuse  to  take  Mrs  Edgecumb^ 
hand,  and  say  to  her,  "  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Af^ 
Edgecumbe ;"  for,  though  she  had  shocked  and  offends 
her,  she  sought  to  do  her  a  service. 
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Not  that  Mrs  Edgecumbe's  remonstrance  was  of  the 
smallest  use.  Phcebe  and  she  were  like  two  planets, 
whose  orbits  were  radically  different,  so  that  though  the 
planets  might  be  brought  together,  they  would  never 
amalgamate. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

A  SURPRISE. 

|HE  summer  was  advancing.  The  La 
contrary  to  expectation,  remained  in  1j 
until  it  did  not  seem  worth  while  to 
down  and  celebrate  Lady  Dorothea' 
riage  till  the  end  of  the  season.  It  was  no  disa] 
ment  to  Phoebe,  but  a  reprieve.  She  did  not  k 
another  look  of  Lord  Wriothesley,  and  she  wai 
piteously  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  she  had 
wished  and  wearied  for  the  coming  of  the  fami 
Lady  Dorothea. 

Then  Phoebe  had  bther  engagements.  On  the 
June  her  cousins,  the  Halls,  paid  a  long-promise 
to  Wellfield.  Though  it  was  only  of  three  days'  du 
on  account  of  the  Halls  being  on  their  way  to  tl 
side,  where  Jane — Mrs  Connel — had  been  ordei 
recruit  from  an  illness,  it  had  the  effect  of  re) 
somewhat  the  even  tenor  of  Phoebe's  days. 
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**  We  are  packed  off  a  month  before  other  people,** 
Olive  had  complained,  confidentially  to  Phoebe;  "but 
it  is  so  like  Jane,  not  merely  to  have  an  illness — ^per- 
haps she  could  not  help  that,  but  to  expect  the  family- 
plans  to  be  changed  and  upset  for  her,  as  if  she  had 
remained  a  member  of  the  family.     When  a  girl  marries, 
I^hcebe,  she  should  make  up  her  mind  to  form  one  in 
an  independent  household.      She  ought  to  accept  the 
worst  as  well  as  the  best  of  her  lot" 
"And  doesn't  Jane?"  interrogated  Phoebe. 
"Not  she;  since  her  marriage  she  has    cost  papa 
twice  as  much  as  any  of  the  rest  of  us,  without  any  fault 
of  Walter  Connel's ;  for  we  all  knew  what  his  salary 
was,  and  he  earns  it  as  formerly,  and  would  not  spend 
It  m  old,  bachelor  extravagances,  if  Jane  would  only  be 
content  to  spend  it  with  him,  and  would  not  be  con- 
stantly hankering  after  the  good  things  which  papa  can 
^ord  us  at  Garnet  Lodge— although  there  is  enough 
^iid  to  spare  for  all,  we  are  thankful." 
"  It,  is  rather  unfair,"  speculated  Phoebe. 
"To  be  packed  off  to  the  sea-side,  in  order  to  pay 
"Cr  lodgings  and  bear  her  company,"  pursued  Olive, 
^hen  the  Literary  Society's  lectures  and  the  concerts 
^f  classic  music  are  at  their  height,  and  the  exhibition 
^f  the  Eastern  Society's  pictures  is  about  to  open — 
^^d  I'm  glad  Mr  Paston  exhibits  there  this  year — is 
just  adding  insult  to  injury.     But  don't  breathe  a  word 
^^  Jane;  for  since  her  marriage  she  has  such  a  sense 
^f  her  dignity,  and  has  persua^^  poor  Walter  Connel 
to  agree  that  so  much  is  due  to  j.  er,  and  both  are  grow- 
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ing  so  touchy,  that  one  dares  not  even  look  an  objection. 
Anyway  we  have  made  out  our  visit  to  Wellfield.  What 
a  Sleepy  Hollow  it  is,  Phoebe !  How  can  you  keep  alive 
in  it  ?  And  we  shall  see  this  wonder  of  the  world,  Brod- 
cotes.  But  you  must  not  be  angry  with  us  if  we  dorft 
swoon  with  wonder  and  delight  at  the  provincial  palace." 

Phoebe  was  glad  that  they  had  come  to  Wellfield 
when  the  family  at  Brockcotes  were  from  home.  Yet 
how  should  she  feel  now  at  going  up  to  the  great  old 
show-place,  and  making  a  display  to  her  cousins  of  the 
relics  and  the  magnificence  which  might  one  day  be  hers, 
in  which  she  had  already  a  breathless  interest,  and  when 
she  was  not  sure  if  it  were  not  sacrilege  in  her  to  ap- 
proach them  ?  How  should  she  request  permission,  as 
if  to  spy  the  land,  from  Mrs  Bald,  with  Mr  Clarges  look- 
ing stonily  at  her,  and  feeling  that  common  civility  to 
her  and  her  kindred  was  nothing  short  of  treachery  to 
the  powers  that  be — to  the  Earl  and  Countess,  to  Lady 
Dorothea,  to  Lord  Wriothesley  even? 

Phoebe  was  still  gladder  that  the  Halls  had  arrived  at 
an  epoch  when  her  mother,  unable  to  stand  alone,  and 
receiving  no  support  from  her  father  and  her,  was  suffer' 
ing  from  reaction.  She  had  fallen  from  a  state  of  exulta.' 
tion  into  one  of  despondency,  when  she  could  d<^ 
nothing  save  hear  Folksbridge  news,  and  deliver 
fitful,  feeble  moralisings  on  the  uncertainty  of  human 
affairs,  the  deceitfulness  of  men,  the  sauciness  of 
girls,  and,  above  all,  the  folly  of  put.ting  reliance  on 
the  great 

"I   suppose  Aunt   Paston   is   vexed   because  you 
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have  contrived  to  lose  sight  of  Baity  Wooler,"  argued 
Olive  Hall,  who  was  the  clever  woman  of  the  family. 
"I  don't  wonder  that  she  is  displeased  by  that  per- 
formance, Phoebe;  for  most  mothers  would  take  it 
to  heart,  and  most  daughters  would  live  to  regret  it 
Of  course,  I  hope  you  may  be  the  exception,  though 
I  gave  you  good  advice  the  other  way,  you  perverse 
puss.  Kate,  \yith  all  her  fine-lady  feelings  and  fancies, 
is  not  half  so  perverse.  I  suppose,  besides,  that  my 
aunt  attributes  a  good  deal  of  your  sauciness  to  your 
chance  association  with  these  besotted  great  people  up 
yonder.  I  never  did  think  that  your  going  constantly 
there  in  the  light  in  which  you  did  go  was  a  good  thing 
for  you ;  not  that  I  see  such  a  mighty  disparity  between 
you,  that  is,  if  you  had  got  the  wealth  which  Barty 
Wooler  will  put  his  hands  on,  and  which,  I  may  say 
without  boasting,  papa  seems  in  a  fair  way  of  acquiring. 
Wealth,  with  education,  cairies  everything  before  it,  and 
IS  buying  up  the  old  aristocracy  every  day." 

It  was  all  Olive  knew.  Or  else  she  spoke  of  such 
of  the  aristocracy  as  had  brought  themselves  to  the 
Necessity  of  the  hammer. 

Naturally  it  was  not  particulariy  agreeable  to  Phoebe 
to  be  reminded,  at  this  date,  of  the  inequality  of  her 
companionship  with  Lady  Dorothea,  but  she  would  a 
thousand  times  rather  have  it  so  than  that  Olive  or 
^»y  of  the  Halls  should  have  the  faintest  inkling  of  the 
^eal  state  of  matters.  She  could  not  be  sufficiently 
thankful  that  Frank,  who  had  a  lawyer's  acumen  for  a 
Secret,  had  not  accompanied  his  sisters  to  Wellfield. 
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Without  Brockcotes,  Phoebe  would  have  found  it  a 
little  difficult  to  entertain  her  cousins.  They  were  accus- 
tomed to  the  stir  and  variety  of  a  large  town.  They 
visited  a  great  deal  without  having  anything  like  here- 
ditary friendships  or  intimacies  between  them  and  the 
members  of  the  wealthy  merchants'  families  at  Folks- 
bridge.  The  Halls  had  become  wonderfully  dependent 
for  entertainment,  in  the  course  of  their  single  genera- 
tion, on  the  appendages  and  luxuries  of  the  coach- 
house, the  toilet,  and  the  table,  and  missed  them,  as 
Jane  showed,  even  for  the  shortest  interval  Olive 
was  energetic,  and  testified  her  dissatisfaction  by  rest- 
lessness and  uncertainty  of  temper.  Jane  and  Kate 
suffered  from  languor  and  ennui.  Olive  was  clever  once. 
Phoebe  had  thought  Olive  almost  as  clever  as  Frank; 
but  a  wider  experience  of  cleverer,  more  original  peoplC) 
in  Barty  Wooler,  Lord  Wriothesley,  and  Lady  Dorothea, 
had  shown  Phoebe  that  three-fourths  of  Olive's  clever- 
ness consisted  in  a  strong  will,  some  power  of  applica- 
tion and  comparison,  together  with  a  quick  capacity  for 
detecting  errors,  and  a  ready  sense  of  the  ridiculous. 
But  Olive  was  certainly  warm-hearted,  more  so  than 
Jane  and  Kate  ;  and  Phoebe,  who  had  lived  a  year  and 
a  half  at  Garnet  Lodge,  had  yet  to  learn  that  this 
warmth  of  heart  was  limited,  like  other  gifts  of  Olive's, 
and  that  it  might  degenerate  into  family  selfishness, 
which  is  but  an  extension  of  personal  selfishness. 
Kate  Hall,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  clever,  and 
was  without  any  claim  to  mental  superiority,  but  she 
was  a  much  prettier  woman  than  Olive,  and  had  more 
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LSte  and  more  pretension  to  accomplishments.  She 
ad  even  some  natural  grace  and  elegance.    She  had 

talent,  as  all  the  family  knew  to  their  cost,  for  music 
ad  drawing. 

Phoebe  was  in  the  court  with  the  Halls,  receiving 
le  somewhat  damping  opinion  from  Olive  that  all  the 
(Wooers'  Alley  roses,  carnations,  and  heartsease  were 
orth  nothing,  with  the  additional  depressing  informa- 
on,  that  to  get  and  keep  fine  specimens  such  as  they 
ad  at  Garnet  Lodge,  called  for  an  ample  outlay  of 
loney,  and  at  least  one  trained  gardener.  At  the  same 
me  Phoebe  was  trying  to  divert  Kate  from  pulling  idly 
t  the  whole  of  the  salvia  for  a  bouquet,  when  Mrs 
•onnel  came  running  out  to  them  with  an  important 
iece  of  intelligence. 

"  See  how  Jane  can  run  when  she  has  got  something 
I  her  head,"  commented  Olive.  "  I  declare  she  looks 
5  animated  as  she  used  to  do  before  her  marriage." 

"  You  may  be  glad  Walter  Connel  did  not  hear  you 
ly  that,"  corrected  Klate. 

"I  don't  think  I  may.  I  mean  no  reflection  on 
Salter.  He  cannot  be  always  putting  things  into  Jane's 
-ad.  That  is  just  what  a  married  woman  loses — expec- 
tion  of  change,  diversion,  excitement ;  and  Jane  cannot 
■ing  herself  to  lose  anything — not  even  our  lounging- 
uir  or  our  preserved  ginger." 

Mrs  Connel  interrupted  Olive.  "  Come  into  the 
^use  you  three."  She  summoned  the  others  breath- 
ssly.  "There  is  a  visitor,  and  who  do  you  think? 
ord  Wriothesley..  He  came  down  from  town  yesterday. 
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I  heard  him  say  so,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  &mily  are 
coming  to-morrow.  If  we  are  to  see  Brookcotes  it  must 
be  to-day;  and  if  you  wish  to  see  him  you  had  better  be 
quick,  for  he  was  shown  into  the  drawing-room  beade 
Aunt  Paston  and  me  at  the  very  moment  when  I  was  { 
letting  her  see  how  we  arranged  our  table-napkins ;  afid, 
of  course,  I  cannot  tell  how  long  he  may  stay." 

"  Oh,  do  make  haste ! "  Kate  urged,  as  poor  Phoebe 
blushed  and  hesitated.  "  I  should  like  above  all  things 
to  be  in  company  with  Lord  Wriothesley.  I  suppose 
there  is  no  etiquette  against  you  introducing  us  while 
he  is  making  a  morning-call  ?  " 

"  I  wonder  to  hear  you,  Kate,"  exclaimed  Oliver 
quickening  her  own  steps.  "  What  an  unsophisticated 
idiot  you  are  representing  yourself !  as  if  Lord  Exmoor's 
son  were  a  hero  or  a  monster,  or  as  if  you  were  a  coun- 
try girl,  who  had  never  seen  '  a  real  live  lord '  before ! 
Lord  Holdemess  and  Lord  Aylmer  were  at  the  last 
volunteer-ball,  and  Lord  Aylmer  was  at  the  bazaar,  and 
bought  your  scrap-book,  and  from  yourself,  too.  He 
said  its  contents  were  beyond  any  attempt  of  Lady 
Hester  Crawford's." 

"  Oh !  but  it  is  something  different  to  meet  Lord 
Wriothesley  in  private,  and  sit  and  talk  to  him  like  an 
ordinary  mortal.     You  must  grant  that,  Olive." 

Since  Lord  Wriothesley  was  come  in  the  vanguard  of 
the  family,  Phcebe  did  not  wish  to  prevent  his  meeting 
her  cousins.  The  sooner  he  knew  every  one  belon^g 
to  her,  and  all  about  them,  the  better,  if  there  were  ever 
to  be  a  necessity  for  his  knowing  them,  and  he  might 
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:now  worse  people  than  the  Halls.  Jane  and  Kate 
vere  pretty  and  ladylike,  and  Phoebe  had  been  accus- 
omed  to  take  her  stand  on  Olive's  cleverness.  Phoebe 
lad  due  regard  for  her  relations.  But  she  did  earnestly 
lesire  that  her  mother  might  not  mention  to  Lord 
Vriothesley  their  project  of  going  up  to  see  Brockcotes. 
Instead  of  this  escape,  Phoebe  and  her  cousins  found 
^ord  Wriothesley  and  Mrs  Paston  already  deep  in  the 
inangement,  his  Lordship  offering,  with  the  greatest 
:ourtesy,  to  escort  the  cousins  himself,  and  Mrs  Paston 
nviting  him  to  stay  and  join  the  family-party  at  luncheon 
)revious  to  starting,  all  on  the  most  friendly  footing. 
This  was  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  and  more  than 
Phoebe  had  bargained  for. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

ANOTHER  ORDEAL. 

HCEBE  found  it  very  trying  to  set  out  for 
Brockcotes  by  the  High  Street  of  Wellfidd, 
either  carrying  Lord  Wriothesley  in  their 
train,  or  being  carried  in  his.  Every  well- 
informed  native  they  met  stood  agape  at  the  familiar 
faces  of  Lord  Wriothesley  and  Phoebe  Paston  seen  in 
conjunction  and  in  company  with  the  Halls.  The  forty 
Miss  Medlars  flew  in  all  directions  with  the  news, 
causing  Miss  Rowe  to  tear  the  night-cap  from  her  head, 
since  she  happened  to  be  in  bed  owing  to  an  inopportune 
attack  of  jaundice. 

Mrs  Connel  and  the  Halls  were  in  their  stylish  sea- 
side costume  of  yachting  jackets,  sailors*  ties  and  caps, 
bearing  the  badge  of  the  yachting-club  to  which  Mi 
Connel  belonged  It  was  a  very  nice  dress  for  the  sea 
side,  though  not  now  strictly  appropriate,  any  more  thai 
a  bathing-machine  would  be  to  an  inland  town  lik< 
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^^ellfield.  Lady  Dorothea  could  not  have  been  guilty  of 
lie  inaccuraqr.  The  truth  was,  that  notwithstanding  Mr 
Hall's  rapid  growth  of  fortune,  his  daughters  did  not  travel 
vith  the  suite  and  the  mails  which  were  the  necessary 
ucompaniments  of  Lady  Dorothea.  The  Halls,  there- 
ore,  did  not  order  their  toilets  by  laws  as  regular  as  the 
reasons,  and  as  well  defined  as  land  from  water.  Phoebe 
«rore  her  plainest  brown  Holland,  with  her  commonest 
ittle  hat.  Lord  Wriothesley  appeared  in  the  light-gray 
suit  in  which  lord  and  commoner  seem  to  have  made 
ap  their  minds  to  meet  the  heat  of  summer,  and  mingle 
indistinguishably  save  for  the  certain  air  that  is  bom  and 
bred.  In  this  dress.  Lord  Wriothesley  looked  younger, 
slighter,  and  more  unapproachable  than  ever  to  the 
outside  world. 

Mrs  Connel  had  volunteered  to  be  everybody's 
matron ;  so  that  Mrs  Paston  was  not  required  to  break 
the  even  tenor  of  her  way  by  the  unusual  exertion  of 
talking  out  for  any  purpose  except  that  of  paying  visits. 
She  reserved  the  glory  of  going  up  to  Brockcotes,  with 
^ing  limbs  and  panting  chest,  till  there  should  be  a 
more  express  acknowledgment  of  Phoebe  as  the  future 
countess.  Mrs  Paston  was  too  great  a  coward  to  care 
for  facing  and  defying  her  old  friends,  Mrs  Bald  and  Mr 
Clarges.  Mr  Paston  did  not  appear  at  luncheon,  and 
lobody  dreamt  of  attempting  to  drag  him  from  his 
)ainting-room  after  Lord  Wriothesley  had  paid  his  re- 
pects  punctiliously  to  the  master  of  the  house. 
The  group  soon  arrived  at  the  Wellfield  gate,  where 
ley  scandalised  the  rigid  propriety,  and  fairly  transfixed 
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the  nimble  tongue,  of  Mrs  Chenevix.  Phoebe  had 
fancied  that  the  great  ordeal  of  the  expedition  would  be 
over  for  her  when  she  had  got  through  Wellfield  Higb 
Street.  But  she  found  that  her  troubles  were  only 
beginning.  Lord  Wriothesley  was  walking  on  first  with 
Olive  Hall.  Phoebe  ought  to  have  been  engrossed  with 
her  labour  of  love  in  directing  Jane's  and  Klate's  atten- 
tion to  the  extent  of  the  Brockcotes  park  (seen  evcD 
from  an  avenue),  to  the  side  of  the  larches  and  the 
sycamores,  the  perfection  of  the  American  garden,  and 
the  grand  pile  of  building  coming  into  view  as  the  crown 
of  the  gentle  ascent  But  poor  Phoebe's  mind  was 
sorely  distracted  by  speculations  on  the  topic  of  con- 
versation between  the  couple  before  her.  It  was 
scarcely  speculation.  Phoebe  was  morally  certain  that 
Olive  would  be  applying  the  principles  of  landscape- 
gardening,  as  exemplified  in  the  four  acres  of  ground 
round  Garnet  Lodge,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  park  at 
Brockcotes,  which  was  more  than  double  the  number  d 
miles  in  circumference.  Further,  Olive  would  be  giving 
Lord  Wriothesley  the  benefit  of  her  opinion  on  woods 
and  forests  in  general,  and  the  game-laws  as  a  statute 
in  connexion  with  them.  She  did  not  hesitate  to  giv( 
her  opinion,  and  was  not  hampered  by  small  considers 
tions  of  the  limited  opportunity  she  might  have  had  ii 
forming  it,  or  the  biassing  circumstances  amid  which  i 
might  have  been  formed.  The  Latimers  belonged  t 
the  great  Liberal  houses,  and  were  a  time-out-of-min 
authority  at  Brooke's  and  the  Reform  Clubs.  Lor 
Wriothesley  was  even  suspected  by  his  fiiends  of  goii 
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IS  far  as  Radicalism  in  inclination,  which  he  might  be 
following  out  in  his  personal  relation;  but  it  was  n,ot 
likely  that  he  should  hold  the  advanced  opinion  enter- 
tained by  the  daughter  of  a  Folksbridge  merchant  on 
the  game-laws. 

The  great  gateway  did  not  fall  and  crush  the  party. 
Mrs  Bald,  whatever  might  have  been  her  bearing  to  them 
under  other  leadership,  deferred  to  the  presence  of  the 
son  of  the  house.  She  came  out  to  receive  the  visitors, 
followed  by  a  housemaid  to  carry  the  keys  and  a  foot- 
inan  to  shut  the  doors  behind  her.  Mr  Clarges  hovered 
between  the  doors  of  the  buttery  and  his  private  apart- 
ments, not  coming  too  prominently  forward,  yet  not 
denying  Lord  Wriothesle/s  right  to  command  his  at- 
tendance should  he  also  be  wanted. 

Mrs  Bald  was  a  handsome,  middle-aged  woman,  large 
in  every  way,  and  with  the  double-chin  which  is  becom- 
ing in  a  housekeeper  and  a  hostess.  She  could  have 
tucked  up  the  Countess  like  a  baby  in  the  skirt  of  her 
brown  silk  (Lady  Exmoor  did  not  insist  on  a  black  one) ; 
and  her  respect  for  the  Countess,  who  did  not  stammer 
above  a  sentence  once  a  week  to  her  housekeeper,  was 
unbounded. 

Mr  Clarges  wore  his  hair  in  the  old-fashioned  tufts  at 
the  side,  and  the  style  of  whiskers  adhered  to  by  the 
Earl ;  only  Mr  Clarges's  hair  was  much  more  luxuriant 
He  dressed,  too,  very  much  as  the  Earl  did  of  an  evening. 
But  although  Mr  Clarges  was  a  gentlemanlike,  elderly 
nan,  with  something  of  a  military  carriage,  he  had  never 
)een  mistaken  for  his  master  in  his  life.    He  would  have . 
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looked  daggers  of  scorn  at  the  man  who  should  have 
been  foolish  or  insolent  enough  to  have  made  so  gross  a 
mistake,  or  pass  so  scurrilous  a  jest 

Phoebe  wished  she  had  not  been  forced  to  suspect  a 
double  meaning  and  a  severe  censure  beneath  the  d3r 
borate  politeness  and  the  unbending  gravity  with  vhich 
Mrs  Bald  courted  her  recognition  and  M/  Clarges 
shunned  it.  Mrs  Bald  responded  to  her  questions  by 
keeping  the  whole  company,  including  Lord  Wriothesley, 
waiting,  while  she  made  pointed  and  audible  inquiries 
after  Mrs  Paston's  health  as  that  of  an  equal  and 
acquaintance.  All  the  time  Mrs  Bald's  mouth  did  not 
once  relax  into  a  smile.  Phoebe  had  always  known  her 
as  a  grave  woman,  affected  by  the  dignity  of  her  office; 
but  her  present  gravity  was  portentous.  It  was  not 
pleasant  to  have  a  declaration  of  war  covertly  but  clearly 
proclaimed,  and  to  be  conscious  of  an  immediate  neces- 
sity for  reading,  in  the  eyes  of  the  old  servants,  the  con- 
demnation of  the  unsuitable  selection  Lord  Wriotheslef 
had  made.  Though  the  condemnation  was  hidden  fro^* 
the  Halls,  and  only  perceived  to  be  rebelled  against  by 
Phoebe  and  Lord  Wriothesley,  it  was  certainly  not 
agreeable  to  her. 

The  going  over  the  great  house,  suite  by  suite  anc 
corridor  by  corridor,  began.  Then  Olive's  inquisitive 
ness  and  self-sufficiency,  and  the  ignorance  of  all  th* 
sisters,  became  conspicuous.  Not  that  any  one  of  th 
Halls  was  exceptionally  ignorant;  only  the  knowledg 
which  was  Brockcotes  knowledge  was  strange  to  then 
The  language  spoken  there,  whether  or  not  it  was 
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shibboleth,  was  foreign  in  their  ears.  Olive,  especially, 
tiad  a  fundamental  want  of  reverence  in  her  mental  con- 
stitution, which  caused  her  to  see  nothing  in  the  old  guard-- 
room  and  banqueting-room,  beyond  musty  apartments 
wliich  were  so  many  feet  in  length  and  breadth.  She 
"  loved  to  be  particular"  in  ascertaining  dimensions,  in 
order  that  she  might  tell  the  party  that  the  Queen  Anne's 
parlour  was  not  an  inch  bigger  than  the  back  drawing- 
room  at  Garnet  Lodge.  She  was  strong  on  the  supe- 
riority of  modem  accommodation.  How  could  people 
bavc  lived  in  such  dark  rooms,  with  such  hard  seats  and 
bare  boards  ?  What  a  rude,  uncouth  life  it  must  have 
been!  Why,  a  modem  mechanic's  cottage  was  better 
in  many  respects. 

"  Do  you  not  think  one's  ancestors  could  endure  a  few 
hardships  in  the  centre  of  this.  Miss  Hall?"  suggested 
Lord  Wriothesley,  pulling  aside  the  faded  window- 
curtains  and  looking  out  on  the  wide  park,  i«dth  the 
spreading  oaks  and  sweeping  beeches,  and  the  open, 
bountiful  country  beyond. 

"  I  daresay  they  never  looked  at  it,"  declared  Olive, 
"  though  they  hunted  its  deer  and  ate  its  beeves.  What 
did  they  hear  of  the  beauties  of  nature  and  of  scenic 
effect  ?  " 

"Not  hear— but  feel  Don't  you  think  so,Miss  Paston?" 
maintained  his  Lordship. 

"  Oh,  if  you  appeal  to  Phcebe,  she  was  brought  up 
under  the  shadow  of  Brockcotes,  and  in  the  faith  of 
Brockcotes — down  even  to  caring  more  for  that  little 
Duppy  dog  of  hers,  which  came  from  Brockcotes,  than 
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for  all  the  men  and  women  past  the  pale  of  cousins  in 

Folksbridge.    She  is  as  bigoted  a  Tory  as- you coold 

find,"  Olive  wound  up,  changing  the  natural  end  of  ber 
sentence,  conscious  that  she  was  venturing  a  little  too 
far. 

But  Lord  Wriothesley  only  laughed  lightly.  "  I  accept 
the  inference.  I  am  quite  willing  to  be  counted  a  Tory 
and  a  tyrant,  if  only  Miss  Paston  will  abide  in  the  feith 
of  Brockcotes ;  though  I  foolishly  thought  we  were  Whigs, 
and  that  I  was  the  whiggiest  member  of  the  family,  and, 
upon  my  word,  rather  a  fellow  of  the  period." 

But  Olive,  undaunted,  proceeded  as  if  she  were  taking 
stock  of  Brockcotes,  and  putting  down  at  the  lowest  figure 
worn  Turkey  carpets,  faded  satin  couches,  with  ^^fleur-kr 
lys  in  black  velvet  and  gold."  After  all,  she  showed  her 
trade  extraction  by  her  keen  interest  in  judging  the  market- 
value  of  every  article,  and  in  tacitly  proving  to  her  own 
satisfaction,  that  although  there  was  a  great  collection, 
there  was  nothing  (unless  the  pictures,  the  books,  the 
china,  the  plate,  and  the  jewels,  of  course,  and  a  few 
cabinets  and  caskets)  which  was  intrinsically  worth  a. 
larger  sum  of  money  than  the  rich  merchants  of  Folks- 
bridge — the  Clays,  for  instance — could  pay  for  their 
fancies.  She  held  that  it  was  a  mere  delusion  and 
remnant  of  feudalism,  which  filled  the  Brockcotes  visitors 
book.  The  Halls  had  not  come  on  a  visitors'  day,  but 
by  private  favour,  and  attended  by  Lord  Wriothesley,  ^ 
Olive,  leveller  though  she  was,  would  not  fail  to  mentiou 
incidentally  in  her  set  whenever  occasion  offered.  She 
was  assured  that  laXet  m  ^^  ^ea&Qti^^  ^fiisa^L^^  de^jutf 
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«ras  often  engaged  from  morning  till  night  on  the  visitors' 
days  with  the  crowds  that  came  from  far  and  near. 

Phoebe  tried  to  awaken  Olive  to  the  real  interest  of 
tnany  of  the  treasures,  and  Lord  Wri6thesley  did  not  fail 
in  his  duty.  He  brought  out  a  fragment  of  the  translation 
from  the  Greek  Gospel  of  St  John,  in  Princess  Mary's 
own  handwriting. 

Olive  impugned  the  authenticity  of  the  manuscript, 
standing  out  stoutly  and  brandishing  her  thorough  ac- 
qusdntance  with  the  outworks  of  history.  Bloody  Mary 
help  a  Protestant  version  of  the  Bible — certainly  not. 
She  could  not  swallow  that.  There  was  no  use  in  telling 
her  that  the  same  Mary  had  also  supplemented  the  Dutch 
reformer,  Erasmus,  in  the  Psalms.  She  was  as  fully 
convinced  of  her  superior  correctness  in  annals  appro- 
priate to  some  spoils  of  the  Civil  War,  with  which  her 
^nexceptionably  founded  and  digested  information  would 
hy  no  means  fit  in. 

"I  believe  the  Boscobel  Papers  favour  our  story," 
Lord  Wriothesley  hinted  modestly. 

Olive  had  not  happened  to  hear  of  the  Boscobel 
Papers,  and  directly  said  so,  with  a  dogmatism  in  her 
^one,  which  signified  that,  in  consequence,  they  did  not 
Reserve  to  be  heard  of  And  later  down  in  the  ages, 
Olive  was  still  more  at  fault 

Listening  and  pondering  on  the  different  language  and 
^deas  spoken  and  expressed  by  Olive  Hall  and  Lord 
Wriothesley,  it  seemed  to  Phoebe  that  she  beheld  an 
exaggeration  and  caricature,  but  still  a  likeness,  oi  >i!ftfc 
same  incongniity  where  she    herself   TF?as  coxiceav^^. 
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She  did  not  mean  to  say  that  it  was  all  superiority  on 
the  part  of  Lord  Wriothesley  and  his  class ;  she  was 
not  so  subservient  as  this  would  imply.  It  was  enough 
that  there  was  a  difference,  and  the  smattering  which 
she  had  got  of  aristocratic  speech  and  ways  only  opened 
her  eyes  to  see  the  disparity.  There  was  a  gulf,  arti- 
ficial, no  doubt,  but  still  sufficiently  wide,  between 
Phoebe  and  Lord  Wriothesley,  which  nothing  but  love 
true  and  deep  could  bridge  over  safely. 

Olive  was  fretted  by  being  found  at  fault ;  and  Jane 
and  Kate  were  wearied  of  wandering  through  labyrinths. 
The  inspection  of  the  pictures  was  hurried  over,— and 
Phoebe  was  glad  of  it  None  of  the  Halls — not  even 
Kate,  who  drew  indifferently  well,  nor  Olive,  who  had 
a  halting  ambition  after  art — could  admire  a  picture 
except  for  the  merest  feat  of  execution,  for  glaring 
effects  and  sensational  strokes,  or  for  stereotyped  paste- 
board picturesqueness.  Phoebe  had  suspected  it  before 
by  seeing  her  father  wince  under  her  cousins*  comments, 
especially  under  their  commendations  in  his  painting- 
room  that  morning. 

The  Halls,  in  virtue  of  their  woman's  nature,  revived 
a  little  when  in  the  charter-room  :  not  charters,  but 
jewelled  collars,  richly  set  swords,  silver  gilt  basins 
and  ewers  were  submitted  to  their  inspection.  The  ladies 
consented  to  do  homage  to  the  great  glittering  drops 
of  the  Exmoor  necklace ;  but  even  here,  the  abbrevia- 
tions and  the  allusions  which  Lord  Wriothesley  inno- 
cently made,  were  a  mystery  to  them.  The  SS  collar 
was   anything  to  t\vem  Wt  \!ti^  co\Sax  ^l  ^^  Qdden 
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leece;  green  velvet  bags  did  not  necessarily  refer  in 

eir  minds  to  secretaries  of  state ;  or  white  wands  to 

■and  chamberlains;  or  gold  keys  to  lord   high   trea- 

irers.    Even  red  and  blue  ribbons  were  not,  without 

il,  allied  to  the  Star  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  and  the 

eorge  of  the  Garter. 

"  Weren't  you  always  told  that  it  was  low  to  employ 

cknames?"  whispered   Kate  to  Phoebe,  in  consider- 

)le  confusion.      Kate  was  connecting  the  SS  collar, 

id  the  white  sticks,  with  the  Coos,  the  Bullies,  the 

ack  Finches,  the  white  Hares,  starvation-Dundas,  and 

ngle-dance  Lady  Bell,  whom  Lord  Wriothesley  had 

ibly  cited  in  illustration  of  their  contemporaries  among 

e  family  pictures. 

But  Phoebe  only  said,  "  Haven't  you  an  idea  now  what 

is  not  to  have  a  grandfather  ?" 

"  We  all  have  the  gardener  Adam  to  fall  back  upon," 

terposed   Lord  Wriothesley,   who    had   been  within 

-aring  of  Phoebe's  answer.     "  Indeed,  we  are  a  little 

-arer   gardeners.     You  noticed    *  Charming    Nancy ' 

idy  Exmoor?     She  was  Nancy  Reeves,   the  home- 

iliff's  daughter." 

Then  there  had  been  one  low  marriage  in  the  Exmoor 

^ily.    Phoebe  opened  her  eyes. 

"  I  have  heard  of  *  Charming  Nancy '  Lady  Exmoor, 

It  I  did  not  know  she  was  a  bailiff's  daughter,"  Phoebe 

•served. 

"  We  don't  speak  of  her  as  such,"  Lord  Wriothesley 

plied  readily.      "We  have  preferred  to  meor^OTa.\fc 

T  with  ourselves,  and  to  count  her  charms  to  o>\x  cywrv 
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credit.    You  observe  we  don't  forget  the  charms,  Miss 
Paston,  but  are  proud  to  own  them  to  this  day." 

Mrs  Bald  could  hold  her  tongue  no  longer. 

"  That  was  only  a  story,  my  lord,  got  up  by  our 
enemies,"  she  remonstrated,  with  a  toss  of  her  head 
"  If  it  ever  did  happen,  which  I  don't  say  it  did,  it  was 
in  the.  days  of  some  of  them  troubles,  I  forget  which, 
when  the  man  Reeves  rendered  important  assistance  to 
my  Lord  as  then  was." 

"  When  are  there  days  without  troubles,  Mrs  Bald?" 
Lord  Wriothesley  questioned,  to  tease  her.  "  I  am  sure 
I  don't  know  such  days,  or  days  when  assistance  is  not 
wanted.  I  daresay,  now.  Reeves  took  in  my  great-great- 
grandfather when  he  was  a  little  sick  of  the  trouble  of 
living,  and  of  himself,  as  the  greatest  trouble  of  alL  ^ 
have  a  notion  old  Reeves  brought  old  Exmoor  into 
contact  with  fresh  goodness,  and  so  did  him  good- 
Naturally  Lord  Exmoor  would  not  forget  the  source  of 
the  goodness,  but  would  want  to  have  it,  and  would  have 
it  too — what  should  hinder  him  ? — as  a  perennial  spring 
in  his  heart  and  house.  Depend  upon  it  that  was  the 
story,  Mrs  Bald." 

"What  affectation  these  fine  gentlemen  have,  one 
way  or  another ! "  Olive  took  occasion  to  say  aside  to 
Phcebe.  "  What  a  piece  of  make-believe  it  is  for  Lord 
Wriothesley,  bom  with  a  gold  spoon  in  his  mouth,  to 
speak  of  the  trouble  of  living,  as  if  he  knew  anything 
about  it !" 

"Don't  you  find  it  a  trouble  to  live  as  you  ought, 
Olive ;  and  you  were  bom  with  a  silver  spoon  in  yo^ 
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Duth?"    Phcebe  retorted,  taking  Lord  Wriothesley's 

rt  behind  his  back.      "  Isn't  it  a  Christian's  life  to 

ve  a  battle  to  fight  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes !  if  you  are  going  to  put  it  in  that  way," 

otested  OliVe.     "  But,  of  course,  he  meant  nothing 

rious." 

"  Why  nothing  serious  ?    The  Exmoor  family  are  the 

ost  in  earnest  of  any  people  I  know,  imless,  it  may  be, 

pa  in  his  art." 

"  My  dear  Phcebe,  you  are  infatuated  about  the  Ex- 

oor  family.'' 

At  that  home-thrust,  and  in  horror  lest  Lord  Wriothes- 

^  should  hear  more  like  it,  Phoebe  was  silent 

The  work  of  seeing  Brockcotes  was  so  heavy,  that  Mrs 

ild's  unquestioning  provision  of  tea,  fruit,  and  wine,  in 

e  library,  was  not  only  acceptable,  but,  as  Mrs  Connel 

ought,  imperatively  needed.     Olive's  spirits  rose  too. 

ot  that  she  was  physically  exhausted,  but  that  the  tea 

IS  Twining's  tea,  neither  more  nor  less,  which  the  Halls 

w^ays  used.     There  were  slices  of  ordinary  bread-and- 

itter,  Mayduke  cherries  and  strawberries.      The  fruit 

is  not  so  much  better  and  earlier  than  what  the  Halls 

uld  produce  at  Garnet  Lodge.     There  were  certainly 

-s  on  the  table,  and  the  Halls  would  not  think  of 

tiding  for  ices  on  a  moment's  notice,    though  they 

ed  within  half  a  mile  of  their  confectioner.     Olive 

d  not  pretend  to  be  a  judge  of  claret  and  madeira, 

it  she  understood  that  very  light  wines  were  in  ordinary 

rculation  in  a  house  like  Brockcotes,  and  she  believed 

)rd  Wriothesley  made  the  most  of  these  before  the 
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company  by  calling  the  one  his  father's  claret  and  the 
other  his  mother's  madeira. 

Olive's  lynx  eyes  detected  club-books  in  common 
bindings  on  the  table;  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  dignity 
of  oaken  book-shelves  round  and  round,  tier  on  tier,  and 
Russian  leather  stamped  with  the  Latimer  crest,  she  was 
relieved  and  gratified  to  think  that  the  Exmoors  had 
their  literature  from  public  libraries  like  other  folk. 

She  proceeded  to  put  Lord  Wriothesley~who,  she 
owned,  was  good-natured  and  civil  in  doing  the  honours 
of  his  house — through  an  examination  on  the  pursuits  of 
his  family.  He  submitted  with  patience  and  gravity, 
and  only  afforded  glimpses  of  amusement  to. Phoebe  at 
intervals.  Was  Lady  Dorothea  very  musical  ?  Did  she 
play  on  the  harp  as  well  as  the  piano  ?  Was  she  a  fine 
player?  she  asked  almost  wistfully,  aware  of  her  own 
defects  of  ear  and  taste,  but  remembering  that  she  had 
Kate's  proficiency  to  fall  back  upon. 

"Well,  I  can't  say,"  his  Lordship  answered,  with 
strange  uncertainty.  "  Would  you  say  Dora  was  very 
musical,  Miss  Paston?  She  likes  the  opera,  I  know, 
and  is  always  wanting  a  fellow  to  see  her  to  her  box ; 
but  then  she  likes  the  theatre,  too,  when  Kean  or 
Fechter  or  Helen  Faucit  makes  a  house.  But  as  to 
playing  on  the  harp,  I'm  sure  of  that,  for  she  could 
ii?ver  be  taught  to  tune  it.  She  has  not  much  time  to 
play  on  the  piano.  After  all,  you  know  when  she  is 
desperate  for  music  she  can  get  far  better  performers, 
professional  artistes,  than  ever  she  could  be  as  an 
amateur." 


-   • 
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Olive  experienced  a  sense  of  consolation,  and,  at  the 
tne  time,  she  felt  bewildered,  for  although  she  did  not 
nfess  it  exactly,  she  had  been  accustomed  to  associate 
rsonal  proficiency  in  music  and  the  fine  arts  with 
finement.  She  recovered  herself  by  declaring  decidedly. 
She  cannot  have  any  musical  talent ;  if  she  had,  she 
Duld  find  time  for  its  development.  She  must  have 
IT  time  at  her  own  disposal" 

"Has  she,  Miss  Paston?  Poor  Dolly!  She  has 
>t  all  the  women's  part  of  the  family  correspondence 
'  keep  up,  since  mamma's  wrists  have  failed  j  and 
le  heaviest  end  of  the  company  in  the  house  and  of 
le  visiting  to  cany  on.  She  must  ride  with  the  Earl 
id  drive  with  the  Countess,  and  be  at  my  service 
henever  I  choose  to  want  her.  She  has  to  hear  one- 
ilf  of  the  appeals  of  refractory  subjects,  and  to  attend 
)  three-fourths  of  the  requirements  of  applicants  and 
ensioners.  She  says  herself  that  the  height  of  the 
ondon  season  is  comparative  rest  to  what  she  must 
e  up  to  in  the  country.  She  may  have  grown  fat  at 
Wiesbaden,  but  I  expect  that  her  hair  will  be  gray 
efore  she  goes  to  do  Fairchester's  business." 
"  You  will  excuse  me  for  saying  it.  Lord  Wriothesley, 
iit  there  must  be  a  great  deficiency  in  organisation 
id  management  somewhere,  and  a  great  waste  of  time 
i  this  house,"  said  Olive,  as  she  smiled  at  him  conde- 
'endingly.  "  Yes,  my  good  woman,  there  must,"  she  • 
ided,  nodding  to  Mrs  Bald,  who  stood  confounded 
this  mercantile  young  lady's  unutterable  conceit  and 
ipudence. 
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Miss  Paston  would  not  have  done  it  Miss 
Paston  was  another  sort  of  a  young  lady;  but  these 
ladies  were  her  connexions;  and  to  think  that  there 
ever  should  be  a  word  of  their  becoming  the  family's 
connexions,  instead  of  the  Fairchesters,  the  Dugdales, 
the  Dudleys !  It  was  enough  to  make  a  strict  church- 
woman  swear.  In  the  meantime,  Olive  went  on  to 
lecture  Lord  Wriothesley  comfortably,  while  she  sipped 
his  Twining's  tea,  and  ate  his  ordinary  bread-and-butter. 

"You  must  believe  that  we  have  company — see  a 
great  deal  of  it,  in  fact,  at  Garnet  Lodge.  I  take 
an  interest  in  my  clergyman's  religious  and  philan- 
thropic schemes.  I  assure  you  we  are  not  heathens  in 
Folksbridge.  I  am  a  member  of  several  societies; 
indeed  I  am  the  secretary  of  one,  besides  being  a  district 
visitor.  But  we  get  through  so  much  by  method  and 
system.  I  am  afraid  Lady  Dorothea  must  stand  sadly 
in  need  of  a  lesson  in  system.  She  must  fritter  away  her 
days  playing  at  being  the  Lady  Bountiful  of  her  parish, 
which  is  apt  to  be  the  fault  of  country  ladies." 

"  I  dare  say  we  should  all  be  the  better  of  lessons 
from  Folksbridge  in  many  things,"  answered  Lord 
Wriothesley,  meekly ;  "  but  is  there  not  something  to  be 
said  for  our  influence  being  peculiar,  and  for  the  advan- 
tage of  personal  contact  ?  " 

"  I  don't  see  it,"  said  Olive.  "  As  for  riding  with  the 
Earl,  and  driving  with  the  Countess,  these  are  family 
arrangements;  but  cannot  Lady  Dorothea  trust  her  father 
and  mother  alone?  Are  they  not  fit  to  take  care  of^i 
entertain  themselves  ?  " 
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"  To  hear  you,  Olive,  one  would  think  that  you  had  no 
natural  affection ;  yet  what  daughter  could  have  been 
more  devoted  than  you  were  to  Aunt  Hall  in  her  bad 
illness  two  years  ago  ? "  urged  Phoebe,  desperately,  by 
'Way  of  diversion. 

"  When  mamma  or  papa  is  ill,  that  is  another  matter," 
observed  Olive,  carelessly. 

When  Phoebe  thought  of  it,  she  was  forced  to  admit  to 
herself,  that  the  young  Halls,  without  any  radical  want 
of  duty  or  attachment,  had  drifted  away  from  their  father 
and  mother  in  their  pursuits  and  tasks.  Mr  Hall  was  a 
very  indulgent  father,  but  it  bored  rather  than  pleased 
him  to  have  his  daughters'  company  in  his  carriage  to 
and  from  his  office.  What  did  they  know  of  stock,  of 
consignments  and  prices,  with  which  his  mind  was 
busy?  Notwithstanding  that  Olive  asked  tiresome 
questions,  she  did  not  enter  into  the  matter,  nor  did  her 
fether  really  wish  her  to  do  so.  Mrs  Hall,  though  she 
bad  more  originality  and  force  of  character  than  any  of 
her  daughters,  could  not  follow  Kate  in  her  classic 
niusic,  nor  Olive  in  her  societies  and  sciences,  nor  Jane 
in  her  gentle  pauperism,  and  unlimited  privilege  of 
gmmbling. 

"Is  Lady  Dorothea  a  first-rate  artist?"  cross-ques- 
^oned  Olive,  returning  to  the  charge ;  "  I  mean  does  she 
4aw  and  paint  well  ? — for  you  call  musicians  artistes." 

"  No,  not  a  bit  first-rate,"  proclaimed  Lord  Wriothesley, 
frankly.  "  She  sketches  with  wonderful  speed  and  satis- 
faction to  herself;  but  as  to  the  correctness — I  say  she 
should  have  damages  from  Paston." 
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"  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  so  rude — ^to  say  that  be- 
fore Phoebe  ?"  whispered  Mrs  Connel  to  her  sister  Kate. 

**  But  I  don't  think  he  can  mean  it,"  replied  Kate, 
with  a  bright  idea;  **for  he  and  Phoebe  seem  quite  good 
friends,  though  they  hardly  say  a  word  to  each  other." 

"I  wish  Walter  were  here,"  exclaimed  Mrs  Connel 
aloud,  as  she  threw  herself  languidly  back  on  her  chair. 
"  I  am  ready  to  die  with  fatigue.  I  really  think  I  should 
not  have  come." 

"  I  really  think  you  should  not,"  acquiesced  Olive, 
dryly.  **  It  is  a  pity  that  you  did  not  discover  that  in 
time,  Jane,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  blunders 
you  have  made  in  your  life." 

Jane  possessed  but  a  moderate  amount  of  self-restraint 
at  any  time,  and  little  or  none  when,  as  now,  she  was  in 
a  state  of  physical  exhaustion.  She  became  almost  hys- 
terical in  openly  rebutting  what  she  took  to  herself  as 
Olive's  intended  sarcasm. 

"  Now,  Olive,  you  mean  my  marriage  with  a  poor 
man,  and  what  I  gave  up  when  I  accepted  Walter 
Connel.  You  need  not  contradict  me.  And  I  will  not 
be  spoken  to  in  this  way.  Nobody  can  say  that  I 
repine  at  the  step  I  took.  Did  you  not  hear  me  wishing 
Walter  were  here?  and  really  it  is  high  time  he  were 
here,  when  his  wife  is  so  spoken  to  by  her  own  sister.** 

"  It  is  time  we  were  going  home  with  you,  Jane;  that 
is  what  it  is  time  to  do,"  asserted  Olive,  with  exasperating 
superiority  and  coolness.  "  We  must  give  up  the  gardens 
on  Jane's  account,  as  usual.'* 

Phoebe  was  oiAy  e^.^<^t  \.o  ^xi^  ^  ^^^tsr.  ^\xkh.  ^f^ 
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)vering  her  with  mortification.  Olive  and  Jane  did  not 
ream  of  her  feelings  amidst  this  little  revelation  of  the 
eakness  and  asperity  in  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
dulging. 

Phoebe  was  unsuspicious  of  another  obligation  which 
as  to  be  incurred.  Lord  Wriothesley  would  see  her  and 
ir  friends  home,  and,  in.  consideration  of  Jane's  invalided 
mdition,  he  found  it  no  more  than  common  humanity 
'  offer  her  his  arm.  Half-recovered  by  the  elation  of 
aning  on  the  arm  of  the  son  and  heir  of  a  great  peer, 
le  chattered  all  the  way  of  her  sufferings,  her  feeUngs, 
id  her  sacrifices  in  exchanging  Garnet  Lodge  for  Pem- 
"oke  Crescent.  The  cavalcade  thus  retraced  its  way  after 
"rs  Bald  had  had  herself  put  to  bed  with  rage,  shame, 
id  "a  bad  head;"  and  after  Mr  Clarges  had  gone  out 
ling  to  recover  his  composure  and  set  his  appetite  to 
jhts  for  the  second  table  and  its  whist  in  the  evening, 
he  Wellfield  gate  and  Mrs  Chenevix*s  twinkling  hostile 
es  at  length  were  passed.  The  stares  cast  at  the  group 
the  Wellfield  streets  were  encountered  and  surmounted, 
loebe  and  her  cousins  were  in  Wooers*  Alley,  at  Mr 
iston's  door,  with  Lord  Wriothesley  lifting  his  hat, 
id  taking  courteous  leave  of  them,  while  he  promised 
mself  the  pleasure  of  sending  over  to  inquire  for 
IS  Connel  before  she  should  leave  next  morning. 
Qd  Phoebe  had  no  care  to  spare  on  inquiring  what  her 
•usms  thought  of  Brockcotes,  nor  any  desire  but  to 
de  her  diminished  head. 


CHAPTER  XL. 
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|HE  family  were  at  Brockcotes  again  j  but 
Phoebe  did  not  like  to  realise  the  fiwt, 
and  dreaded  to  meet  Lady  Dorothea. 
The  Latimers,  on  their  side,  viewed  the  in- 
evitable encounter  with  not  a  little  concern.  Some  one 
had  been  so  faithful  as  to  communicate  ^o  Lord  Exmoot 
the  fact  that  Lord  Wriothesley  had  compromised  him- 
self by  the  constancy  of  his  association  with  tjie  Past(»s 
— not  forgetting  to  hint  at  the  reports  which  were 
in  circulation.  But  so  hazardous  was  the  communi- 
cation, that  nobody  ever  owned  to  having  made  it 
It  was  generally  supposed  either  to  have  been  the 
rector,  Mr  Gilbert,  himself  a  remote  off-shoot  from  the 
Latimer  tree,  or  Mr  Simmons,  my  lord's  own  man. 
Most  probably  it  was  Mr  Simmons,  as  he  can^e  nearest 
my  lord,  and,  in  course  of  long  years  of  intimate  mter- 
course,  could  use  ftve  mosl  itee^om  ^>&l  V>mccl 
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But  whoever  told  Lord  Exmoor,  there  was  no  question 
^out  his  being  cut  up  by  the  news,  incapable  as  he 
as  of  apprehending  any  further  evil  than  the  scandal 
t*  an  unsuitable  coupling  together  of  names  and  ranks. 
et  the  mortification  to  a  young  Wellfield  lady,  the 
jury  to  her  feelings  and  prospects,  and  withal  the 
^lay  in  the  desirable  matrimonial  settlement  of  Lord 
^riothesley,  combined  to  vex  and  annoy  him.  And 
^dy  Dorothea  saw  the  matter  in  the  same  light  as  her 
ther.  Although  it  was  Phoebe,  poor  little  Phoebe,  who 
as  the  victim,  Lady  Dorothea  never  hesitated  for  a 
loment  in  decreeing  that  she  should  be  the  victim, 
or  even  doubted  Phoebe's  reluctant  consent  to  be  the 
ictim.  Still  her  ladyship  could  not  quite  forgive 
er  brother  for  selfishly  and  indiscreetly  yielding  to  an 
apulse,  and  cherishing  a  fancy,  which  had  called  forth 
ich  a  sacrifice. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  little  withered,  deaf, 
Id  woman,  who  figured  so  poorly  in  the  eyes  of  the 
orld,  and  bulked  so  largely  in  those  of  her  family, 
greed  with  her  husband  and  daughter,  since  she  said 
othing  against  their  conclusions.'  But  as  she  sat  there, 
ith  the  swollen  joints  of  her  small  fingers  folded  over 
ich  other,  the  lines  in  her  sallow  face  grew  more 
inken,  and  she  looked  from  the  one  face  to  the 
ther,  keeping  her  own  counsel,  though  she  was  all 
ie  while  ready  to  give  the  decisive  vote  in  the  dis- 
assion.  - 

One  morning  soon  after  the  family's  retum,  t3\ei^  '^^s* 
consultation  tn  the  breakfast-roam  over  tive  UTdoiV\«i"a.\& 
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affair.     But  Lord  Wriothesley  had  not  been  summoned 
to  appear  before  this  tribunal  of  his  kindred  to  answer 
for  his  conduct.     There  had  not  even  been  io  much 
as  mention  made  of  remonstrating  with  hun.  .  The  son 
and  heir  of  such  a  man  as  Lord  Exmoor  is  approached 
with  respect  even  by  his  superiors.     And  Lord  Exmoor, 
while  he  did  not  admit  to  himself  the  possibility  of  any 
mischief  beyond  what  had  been  done,  had  a  lurking 
horror  of  offending   his  son    by   injudicious  interfer- 
ence. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  speaking  to  Lord  Wriothesley, 
in  the  meantime  Lord  Exmoor  adopted  the  safer  and 
more  agreeable  course  of  consulting  with  the  Countess 
and  Lady  Dorothea,  making  his  complaints  to  them,  and 
confiding  his  troubles. 

"  It  is  abominable  trifling  in  Wriothesley,  this:  I  should 
not  have  expected  it  of  him,'*  groaned  the  Earl,  showing 
a  large  degree  of  fussiness,  instead  of  the  gentlemanlike 
restraint  which  was  habitual  to  him.  As  he  spoke  he 
walked  restlessly  up  and  down  the  room,  contriving  to 
entangle  his  long  legs  in  some  of  the  numerous  posses- 
sions with  which  Lady  Dorothea  had  even  before  break- 
fast surrounded  herself. 

"  It  is  an  affrontingly  absurd  association,"  continued 
the  Earl ;  "  yes,  I  call  it  an  affront  for  Wriothesley  to 
get  upon  such  terms  with  any  of  the  Wellfield  people  as 
can  be  so  distressingly  misconstrued.  I  never  heard 
before  of  such  a  blunder  being  caused  by  any  piece  01 
patronage  on  our  part  Is  your  head  bad  this  mominfi 
my  love  ?    There,  Dorothea,  allow  me  to  pick  up  f^ 
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goods, — ^photograph  case,  paper  weight,  whatever  they 
may  be.  If  there  were  to  be  a  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment with  a  general  election  soon,  and  this  foolish  story, 
magnified  and  distorted,  got  abroad,  I  should  not  answer 
for  the  disastrous  consequences  to  the  boy.  The  thing 
is  hard,  doubly  hard,  happening  at  this  time.'* 

"  It  is  certainly  hard  for  us,  papa,"  acquiesced  Lady 
Dorothea  heartily.  "  As  for  Wriothesley,  I  da  think  tfiaC 
he  ought  to  bear  the  penalty — and  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
beyond  his  deserts — when  he  has  brought  it  upon  him- 
self. It  may  be  a  good  lesson  to  him.  His  hankering 
after  what  is  impracticable  has  always  been  his  weak 
point  Perhaps  he  could  not  have  come  ta  grief  and 
retained  greater  hope  of  recovery.  But  I  am  sorry  on 
niy  poor  Phoebe  Paston's  account.  The  wrong  done 
to  her  is  far  more  serious  and  irreparable,  you  know, 
papa,  and  Wriothesley  was  very  much  to  blame  to  pro- 
voke it" 

"Yes,  yes !  Paston's  daughter,  toot"  fretted  Lord  Ex- 

Dioor.     "  I  don't  censure  Paston  too  severely;  not  to 

say  that  I  for  a  moment  believe  he  has  any  complicity 

in  the  affair.      He  is  a  gentlemanly  fellow,  Paston ;  as 

^uch  so  in  his  way  as  I  am  in  mine.     Yet  he  ought  to 

We  looked  after  his  child — oughtn't  he,  Dolly?  No  good- 

Qatured  suffrance  of  Wriothesley,  when  he  was  low  and 

^ling,  should  have  blinded  him  to  Miss  Paston's  interest. 

t  rather  suspect,  Dorothea,  that  we  were  all  imprudent 

n  having  the  little  girl  so  much  here,  and  allowing  her 

0  grow  up  in  intimate  relations  with  you ;  but  neither 

^our  good  judgment  nor  your  mother's^  experience  fore- 

2^ 
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saw  any  danger.  A  brown  little  thing  like  that — what  can 
Wriothesley  see  in  her  ?  **  his  Lordship  wound  up,  with 
wistful  perplexity. 

"  Irregular,  out  of  the  way  beauty,  is  sometimes  the 
most  captivating;  I  suppose,  because  it  is  the  most 
subtle,"  observed  the  Countess  with  a  sigh.  "You 
know  Wriothesley  always  admired  it ;  and  Miss  Paston 
may  be  brown,  but  I  think  she  is  a  beauty." 

"  Of  course  she  is,"  pronounced  Lady  Dorothea  de- 
cisively; "  and  she  is  several  inches  taller  than  I  am,  if 
that  is  any  recommendation.  If  she  had  been  one  of  us, 
she  would  have  beaten  me  and  Chetwynd  Dugdale 
hollow.  Her  advantages  are  natural  and  original.  And 
nature  and  originality  are  such  real  and  lasting  charms 
to  a  man  of  Wriothesley's  type.  I  rather  wonder  what 
Phoebe  sees  in  Wriothesley  to  tempt  her  out  of  her 
proper  sphere  for  no  greater  gain  than  wasted  affectioni 
and  a  wasted  life." 

"  Well,  there  may  be  something  in  that,  Dorothea," 
said  Lord  Exmoor,  stopping  in  his  walk. 

"  But,  papa,  I  cannot  consent  to  your  condemning, 
even  in  retrospect,  my  friendship  with  Phoebe,  I  have 
owed  so  much  of  any  goodness  I  possess  to  it — so  much 
happiness.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  mean 
and  base  to  be  always  suspecting  and  dreading  dangerous 
complications  in  planning  our  intercourse  with  our 
neighbours.  If  it  was  in  Wriothesley  to  look  down  be- 
low him  in  rank,  and  run  headlong  into  an  unfortunate 
attachment,  all  that  my  private  friendship  for  Phoebe 
Paston  can  have  had  to  do  with  it  must  have  been  to 
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irevent  his  throwing  away  so  much  of  his  life  on  an  un- 
rorthy  object.     Don't  you  think  so,  mamma?" 

"  I  think  the  intimacy  cannot  be  helped  now,  at  all 
vents,  Dora,"  replied  the  Countess,  doubtfully. 

"And  it  cannot  be  stopped  for  a  moment,"  urged 
,ady  Dorothea,  with  the  convincing  power  of  wise 
enerosity.  "Only  fancy,  what  a  hue  and  cry  there 
ould  be,  and  how  fatal  it  would  be  to  Phoebe,  to 
t^riothesley,  and  to  all  of  us,  if  we  drew  back  from  the 
astons  just  now !  How  ready  the  world  would  be  to 
ly  that  there  had  been  deceit  and  design  on  the  part 
f  the  girl  and  her  friends !  If  you  will  but  let  me, 
shall  go  this  very  morning,  and  call  publicly  for  Phoebe 
I  Wooers'  Alley.    I  can  stand  disappointment  for  myself, 

it  is  to  be ;  but  I  cannot  stand  it  for  so  loyal  and 
ind  a  friend  as  Phoebe  Paston." 

Supposing  that  Lord  and  Lady  Exmoor  had  thought  for 
moment  of  any  lower  line  of  policy,  the  temptation  was 
ampled  under  foot  by  Lady  Dorothea's  fairness  and 
lagnanimity.  The  Earl  knocked  under  immediately, 
ith  an  announcement  that  he  would  himself  call  on 
aston,  stand  in  the  painter's  studio,  and  look  him  in 
le  face,  and  not  betray  the  least  consciousness  that 
lere  was  anything  wrong. 

The  Countess  issued  a  simple  caution. 

"  My  dear,  you  won't  increase  the  intimacy,  or  bring 
more  prominently  forward;  because,  although  I  believe 
[iss  Paston  is  a  good,  sensible  girl,  that  might  serve 
ily  to  mislead  her  and  the  public  further." 


CHAPTER  XLL 

TRIALS  ON  THE  WAV* 

|HAT  very  summer  afternoon,  Lady  Dorothea 
left  her  horse  and  groom  somewhat  ostenta- 
tiously in  the  Wellfield  High  Street,  and 
walked  up  Wooers'  Alley,  meaning  to  say, 
by  every  motion  of  her  whip  and  wave  of  her  skirt, 
"See,  Brockcotes  has  not  withdrawn  its  countenance 
ftom  Wooers*  Alley  for  a  single  day,  and  does  not  deign 
to  be  offended,  in  spite  of  all  its  Wellfield  people's 
stupid  misrepresentations." 

Lady  Dorothea  just  missed  Phoebe,  who  had  gone 
down  with  little  Bess  among  the  newly-mown  hay  of  the 
town-meadows.  It  was  a  tnaJaprapos  accident ;  for  Lady 
Dorothea  had  an  engagement  next  day  which  would 
prevent  her  seeking  her  friend  then,  or  for  several  days 
to  come;  and  she  had  mu.ch  to  talk  over  with  her, 
though  it  would  not  be  with  regard  to  Lord  Wriothesley 
and  his  philandering.     There  might  be  delicate  allu- 
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sions  to  that  utter  embroilment,  and  gentle  warnings 
against  it;  but  there  could  hardly  be  a  more  strict 
approach  to  it,  even  between  chosen  friends.  To  get 
the  sympathy  to  which  she  was  accustomed  and  entitled, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  prove  to  the  whole  Wellfield 
world  that  she  did  not  distrust  Phoebe  Paston,  and  that 
she  was  permitted  by  Lord  and  Lady  Exmoor  to  go  to 
Phoebe  as  usual,  was  Lady  Dorothea's  object  So  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  that  Mahomet  must  go  to  the  moun- 
tain. Phoebe  must  repair,  as  of  old,  to  Brockcotes,  and 
to  Lady  Dorothea's  room,  or  to  some  one  of  her  favourite 
haunts  in  the  gardens  or  the  park.  There  was  no  fear 
of  any  encounter  with  Wriothesley,  though  he  was  at 
home.  He  was  not  an  idle  young  man  at  large.  His 
sister  could  reckon  on  the  portioning  out  of  his  time, 
and  the  disposal  of  his  day,  as  she  could  on  her  father's. 
Neither  would  Lord  Wriothesley  intrude  unbidden  on 
Lady  Dorothea  and  her  friend.  So  she  left  a  message 
for  Phoebe,  desiring  her  to  come  up,  without  fail,  within 
a  few  hours,  to  Brockcotes. 

Phoebe,  when  she  returned,  panted  and  quivered  at 
hearing  this,  and  pulled  herself  up  sharply  for  her  distress. 
What  harm  had  she  done  ?  Why  should  she  tremble  to 
meet  Lady  Dorothea,  because  Lady  Dorothea's  brother, 
without  enticement,  and  in  the  teeth  of  strong  objec- 
tions and  strict  reserve,  had  cast  admiring  eyes  on  her  ? 
She  was  not  undeserving  of  that  distinction  and  devo- 
tion which,  apart  from  Lord  Wriothesley's  rank,  was 
already  raising  the  girl  in  her  own  eyes  and  those  of  her 
neighbours.      Her    trembling,  womanly    softness    and 
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timidity,  the  frank  protest  of  her  innocence,  the  w:i  rr 
throb  of  her  sisterly  affection  for  Lady  Dorothea,  con- 
tended with  each  other  within  her  as  she  took  tk 
well-known  way  to  Brockcotes.  There  was  no  occasion 
for  her  to  seek  a  by-road  or  a  back-stair  to  the  grand 
pile  of  building  on  the  height.  She  had  done  nothing 
which  should  cause  her  to  sink  into  the  earth,  should 
she  chance  to  come  into  the  presence  of  the  Earl  and 
Countess.  Truly  she  could  not  help  asking  herself  how 
would  it  all  end?  Should  she  ever  walk  or  drive  in 
the  Wellfield  avenue  as  the  honoured  mistress,  and  not 
merely  as  the  privileged  companion  ? 

Phoebe  had  been  cited  to  a  five  o'clock  tea-drinking, 
as  it  was  now  the  first  week  of  real  midsummer  weather 
after  a  rainy  season.  Lady  Dorothea  had  arranged  that 
they  should  enjoy  the  splendour  of  the  summer  and  the 
fragrance  of  the  tea  in  her  ladyship's  own  root-house, 
where  the  couple  had  hundreds  of  times  nursed  dolls, 
rehearsed  dinners,  and  read  stories  and  poetry  together, 
in  what  they  were  at  present  inclined  to  regard  as  their 
tender  childhood  and  youth,  before  they  knew  what  it  was 
to  live  and  contemplate  reverses  or  awake  to  ambitions. 

The  great  gardens  of  Brockcotes  had  as  much  of  the 
transmuted  living  spirit  of  the  past  as  had  the  historical 
halls,  corridors,  and  closets  of  the  house.  The  gardens 
had  been  planned  and  planted  in  succession  by  heads  of 
the  house  of  Exmoor  during  the  course  of  generations. 
Lady  Dorothea  had  the  chart  at  her  finger-ends, — ^wilder- 
nesses, pleasances,  Italian  terraces,  Dutch  beds,  and 
French  bosquets.     She  liked  better  to  walk  without 
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weariness  or  breaking  down  over  their  long  miles  on 
liles,  doing  their  honours  and  explaining  their  tokens, 
lan  to  supersede  Mrs  Bald  and  her  subordinate  in  the 
low  parts  of  the  house. 

Phoebe  had  accomplished  entire  divisions  of  the 
rcuit  with  Lady  Dorothea. 

"  These  are  Lord  Exmoor's  cypresses"  she  would  point 
it ;  and  the  reflection  would  be,  "  they  are  not  so  well 
lown  as  Lord  Weymouth's  pines,  still  they  are  a  distinct 
iriety.  Lord  Rowland  brought  them  home  to  his 
ther  from  the  Barbaty  coast, — the  sailor  Lord  Rowland, 
ho  went  down  with  Prince  Maurice,  Prince  Rupert's 
rother,  when  their  ship  foundered  in  a  hurricane  in  the 
/"est  Indies.  His  father  never  walked  in  this  flower-gar- 
en  after  his  son's  death,  but  his  mother  came  here  every 
ay  for  forty  years,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  be  buried 
eneath  the  cypresses.  There  are  my  name-sake  sluttish 
Ixmoor's  Guernsey  lilies  and  Austrian  roses.  These 
ere  the  treasures  of  our  gardens  before  roses  De 
)igore,  Victoria  Reginas,  and  orchids  were  heard  of. 
never  see  the  Guernsey  lilies  without  half  shutting  my 
Y^s,  and  feeling  that  I  am  stepping  aside  with  our  real 
)ebrett,  and  one  of  ourselves,  dear, — not  an  irritable  man 
f  letters,  nor  an  impassive  tradesman,  but  the  naughty, 
:complished,  not  very  venerable,  old  man  Harry." 

But  Lady  Dorothea's  root-house  was  no  more  among 
le  balmy  Guernsey  lilies  and  Austrian  roses  than 
nong  the  scentless  geraniums  and  lobelias,  which,  by  a 
ivid  association,  recalled  to  Phoebe's  mind  Barty  Wooler's 
ricture  on  modem  gardening,  and  with  it  the  scene 
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and  the  words  in  which  he  asked  and  pled  with  her  to 
be  the  wife  of  her  father's  friend,  as  the  anresting 
blessing  and  honour  of  his  late  manhood. 

Lady  Dorothea's  tdjXy penchant  ior  this  root-house  had 
been  jpWed  by  its  proximity  to  the  field  of  one  of  her 
most  recent  achievements.  The  root-house  stood^n  a 
little  half  waste  ascent,  connecting  the  last  flower-garden 
and  the  iirst  of  the  stretch  of  kitchen-gardens  with^^eir 
ranges  of  hot-houses.  In  her  precocious  practioKty, 
Lady  Dorothea  had  loved  to  hover  on  the  brink  of  homely 
vegetables  and  fruit  trees.  In  her  present  propensity 
for  reforming  and  regulafting,  she  had  taken  to  improving 
the  waste  spot  in  the  large  tract  of  cultivation.  She  had 
caused  the  grass  to  be  trimmed  a  little  nearer  to  the 
lawn  standard,  and  the  straggling  seedling  barberry 
bushes  and  thorns  to  be  cared  for.  The  channel  of 
a  little  stream,  which  had  formerly  struggled  half  choked 
through  an  accumulation  of  rubbish  and  nettles,  had 
been  deepened  and  cleared. /For  rubbish,  she  had 
substituted  a  rock  or  two,  and  for  nettles,  sofHe  hardy 
ferns,  such  as  throve  below  Mrs  Wooler's  laburnums. 
She  had  ordered,  and  worked  at  the  transformation 
with  her  own  indefatigaljje  hands,  during  many  a  spare 
moment.  In  the  end,  with  her  command  of  the 
magnificent  Brockcotes  park,  she  was  as  proud  of  her 
hundred  yards  of  scrubby  woodland  (which  she  called 
her  New-found-land)  as  any  child  of  its  toy. 

The  maid  Thorpie  had  been  appointed  to  look  out 
for  Miss  Paston,  and  to  conduct  her  to  Lady  Dorothea's 
retreat.     Thorpie,  with  her  coquettish  frizzed  hair  and 
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fiuttering  ends  of  muslin  and  ribbon,  was  of  the 
same  age  as  Phoebe  and  Lady  Dorothea,  and  had  been 
about  Brockcotes  ever  since  she  was  a  child. 

Phoebe  had  a  vague  notion  that  Thorpie  ought  to  be 
to  her,  by  another  step  in  the  social  grades,  whafshe  was 
to  Lady  Dorothea.  But  here  the  beggar-and-porter 
element  might  have  come  into  play,  for  there  was  hardly 
a  grain  of  sympathy  between  Phoebe  and  frivolous, 
calculating  Thorpie,  who  was  at  once  fantastic  and  fuU 
of  sordidness.  Indeed  Thorpie's  mistress  had  more 
forbearance  with  her  maid — whose  foolish  vanity  and 
metallic  sharpness  her  ladyship*  treated,  as  she  would 
Iiave  treated  the  ignorance  and  the  selfishness  of  a  child 
— ^than  Phoebe  could  muster.  Thorpie,  in  her  turn, 
•was  pert  and  slyly  indifferent  in  her  manner  to  Phoebe, 
and  could  make  her  feel  sore  as  no  one  else  did  at 
Brockcotes. 

"  It  is  very  silly  of  me  to  care  for  a  goose-and-a-fox 
of  a  young  woman  like  'i^horpie.  I  ought  to  look  upon 
her  as  an  inferior  specimen  of  the  genus  abigail,"  said 
I*hoebe  to  herself;  but  she  did  care  after  all  for  Thorpie's 
mingled  stolidity  and  trifling  impertinence.  When  Phoebe  ^iBt 
saw  Lady  Dorothea's  maid  s^lly  from  her  point  of 
vantage,  and  come  mincing  towards  her,  with  hands 
carefully  gloved  from  the  sun,  and  a  parasol  above  her 
head,  she  felt  as  if  she  was  bidding  adieu  to  heroics. 
She  looked  askance  at  her  guide,  made  up  her  mind 
to  have  her  temper  tried  before  she  reached  the  root- 
house,  and  was  very  near  grumbling  at  Lady  Dorothea's 
not  coming  herself  to  fetch  her. 
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To  her  surprise,  she  found,  as  they  went  al&nji, 
that  Thorpie  was  minded  to  be  particularly  gracious. 

**  Miss  Paston,  allow  me  to  carry  your  waterproof," 
she  said,  officiously;  for  Phoebe  had  looked  at  a  giorir : 
mass  of  cumuli  in  the  blue  sky,  and  had  come  prepared 
for  a  thunder-shower.  "  Yes,  the  rain  do  fall  plump  for 
these  few  weeks,  and  very  worriting  it  is.  I  do  declare, 
I  have  several  times  thought  we  were  to  have  another 
flood,  with  Noah's  ark  wanted,  if  it  continued ;  but  if  it 
come  this  afternoon,  I  shall  run  up  to  Mrs  List  at  the 
coach-house,  and  get  you  one  of  the  coach  umbrellas,  in 
no  time." 

"  Oh,  but  it  does  not  look  any  like  rain  now,"  said 
Phoebe ;  "  though  I  am  certainly  obliged  for  your  good 
intentions." 

"La,  and  what  can  we  do  but  oblige  one  another, 
Miss  Paston  ?  And  I  can  tell  you  the  rain 's  no  joke  here 
sometimes.  You  remember  the  spring  in  the  park,  and 
the  mud  all  about  always.  Let  me  go  first,  and  if  my 
feet  sink,  pick  your  steps  according." 

"  I  should  rather  you  wouldn't  take  so  much  trouble 
on  my  account,"  urged  Phoebe. 

"  Oh !  I  shall  think  it  an  honour  to  show  you  the  way. 
We  didn't  ought  to  have  had  tea  in  Lady  Dorothea's 
house,  though  it  were  ever  so  sunshiny  above;  and 
goodness  knows  my  eyes  can  tell  it  is  a  glare,  with  the 
ground  that  spongy  below  after  the  late  wet ;  we  oughtn't 
to  have  followed  this  out-of-the-way  direction.  If  Lady 
Dorothea  would  drink  tea  il  frescy^  she  might  have  had 
it  in  the  Pagoddy  ox  ticv^  'W\v\m.   "^  ^  «i\iAL\i:^^  ^gsaa  to 
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Ither  of  these  places  by  one  of  the  main  walks  through 
le  proper  grounds,  and  then  we  might  have  met  Mr 
inlay,  or  Mr  Lawson,  or  some  of  the  younger  gardeners 
r  foresters,  in  case  of  a  thunder-clap,  which,  if  it  do 
)me,  will  make  me  screech  like  a  pea-hen,  and  scud 
ke  a  lapwing." 

"  Surely  your  nerves  are  not  quite  so  weak  as  that," 
'ged  Phoebe. 

**  Oh,  yes,  I  know  I  sliall ;  for  my  nerves  ain't  fit  to 
and  a  shock.  You  must  excuse  me,  Miss  Paston,  for 
could  not  help  myself,  not  though  my  Lord  himself  were 
oking  on.  Should  you  care  for  that  passion-flower  on 
le  outer  wall  which  you  are  looking  at.  Miss  Paston  ? 
et  me  pick  it  for  you,  and  take  the  blame.  Allow 
e,  ma'am ;  your  skirt  is  draggling  the  merest  morsel ; 
It  none  of  the  grass  is  dry  in  the  shade  of  the  trees, 
shall  hold  it  up  for  you,  if  you  please — pray  yes.  Miss 
iston ;  I  shall  think  it  a  pleasure." 

Phoebe  could  scarcely  believe  her  ears.  She  looked 
quiringly  into  Thorpie's  foxy  face.  The  hair  was  black 
id  crisp,  the  skin  sallow,  the  contour  cat-shaped,  and  the 
es  slightly  glittering.  The  craft  in  the  lineaments  was 
Idly  transparent     Phoebe's  own  face  flushed  painfully 

the  first  homage  paid  to  the  faint  and  remote  prospect 

her  becoming  a  great  lady.  But  faint  and  far  as  it 
IS,  Thorpie  evidently  thought  the  chance  sufficient  to 
duce  her  to  change  her  manners,  throw  in  a  little  extra 
>liteness,  amounting  to  officiousness,  and  fawn  in  her 
Idress  to  Phoebe. 
Thorpie  was  by  no  means  wise  enough  to  coTwpt^^xv^ 
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the  indignant  scornful  revolt  of  Phoebe  at  the  tiwe^enr- 
ing  and  the  lip-loyalty  which  this  change  indicated. 

Was  this  to  be  an  earnest  of  Phoebe's  harvest— tiiat 
while,  in  the  matter  of  friendship,  she  should  be  driven  to 
cling  to  Mrs  Edgecumbe,  she  should,  in  the  matter  of 
service,  be  thankful  to  hire  the  duty  of  mercenaries  like 
Thorpie?  It  was  certain  that  solemn,  devoted  Miss 
Thorpe,  Mrs  Bald,  Mr  Clarges,  and  Mr  Simmons  would 
turn  their  righteous  backs  sternly  on  her,  and,  under  the 
penalty  of  losing  the  places  which  they  had  filled  for 
the  better  part  of  half  a  century,  refuse  to  acknowledge 
her  as  their  sovereign. 

Unsuspicious  of  the  fresh  offence  that  her  behaviour 
was  to  her  companion,  Thorpie  persisted  in  showing 
Phoebe  every  attention.  As  a  part  of  her  rbky  Thorpit 
sidled  close  to  her,  and  without  solicitation  bestowed 
on  her  important  unrequited  confidences,  taking  away 
Phoebe's  breath  by  a  glimpse  of  the  great  news  and  the 
overwhelming  anxiety  which  the  Exmoors  had  brou^t 
down  with  them  to  Brockcotes. 

"  Yes,  my  lady — Miss  Paston,  I  mean — ^it  is  quite 
true  that  there  is  a  dreadful  business  about  Lord  Fair- 
Chester,  and  we  are  afraid  the  marriage  will  have  to  be 
broken  off,  after  it  has  gone  so  far.  Heaps  of  presents 
have  been  received,  and  some  of  them  exhibited  at  Storr 
and  Mortimer's.  The  household  was  all  but  arranged, 
and  I  was  to  have  gone  with  her  Ladyship  of  course.  The 
whole  trousseau,  except  the  dresses  and  the  millinery,  was 
complete,  and  for  elegance,  if  you  will  believe  my  word, 
Miss  Paston,  the  Pimc^^'s^^  cqvjX^  x^q\.\«n^  ^Nsc^iss&dit 
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"  No  doubt,"  said  Phoebe ;  "  but  surely  the  marriage 
ill  not  be  put  off  now." 

"  Well,  if  the  marriage  do  be  given  up,  I  understand, 
om  what  has  dropped  from  Mr  Simmons,  close  as  he  is, 
lat  we  will  go  abroad  again  for  the  autumn,  and  to 
gypt  and  the  East,  where  none  of  us  ladies  have  been, 
T  the  winter.  If  the  Countess's  health  would  stand  it, 
e  might  try  a  yacht  voyage  to  Iceland  and  North 
merica.  But  I  for  one  can't  say  I  'm  sorry  we  won't 
tempt  it.  I  have  no  notion  of  having  my  nose  bitten 
F  by  the  frost,  or  being  worrited  by  wolves  when  we 
ere  out  sledge- driving ;  though  I  have  heard  the  furs  we 
lould  get  might  repay  the  excuraon.  If  you  would  give 
e  a  commission.  Miss  Paston,  I  should  go  down  on  my 
lees  to  bring  you  a  fine  set ;  it  should  be  nothing  less 
an  sable  or  hermine.  Lord  Fairchester  made  my 
)ung  lady  a  present  of  his  travelling-cloak  to  put  her 
et  upon  when  we  had  to  stand  those  German  bare 
)ards.  I  don't  think  it  will  be  worth  the  returning,  and 
it  it  will  be  a  kindness  to  take  it  out  of  her  sight,  don't 
)u  think.  Miss  Paston  ?  " 

"But  I  don't  exactly  see  your  meaning,"  objected 
hoebe. 

"  Oh  !  I  forget  you  know  nothing  to  speak  of  about 
le  hawful  discovery.  How  things  and  persons  do 
D  up  and  down  in  this  world,  for  all  the  earth  like 

see-saw !  Lady  Dorothea  will  tell  you  about  it  her- 
ilf;  for  you  two  are  such  friends  like  you  had 
sen  bom  sisters.  Some  ladies  are  fit  for  any  ^IslC.^^ 
id  ^ese  are  the  sort,  no  doubt,  that  Vvave  ^Jci^  \mO«. 
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which  sets  the  world  and  their  children's  childrei 
staring." 

"Yes,  I  daresay,  Lady  Dorothea  will  tell  me  o 
admitted  Phoebe,  in  a  kind  of  despair,  hoping 
Thorpie  would  drop  the  subject.     But  she  went  on 

"  Lady  Dorothea  don't  mind  speaking  of  the 
misfortune  as  is  threatened,  because  it  is  no  fault  c 
Lord  Marquis's,  unless  he  did  wrong  to  go  dabblini 
meddling  among  his  grandfather's  letters  in  the  i 
papers,  and  then  he  could  not  help  seeing  what  h( 
see,  and,  being  a  gentleman,  he  was  forced  not  to 
it  to  himself,  but  to  have  it  turned  over  to  these  1: 
of  lawyers,  which  had  their  beaks  deep  in  the  bu< 
already,  that  it  might  be  rightly  seen  to.  I  would 
the  haristocracy,  when  they  were  not  hunting  or  s 
ing,  or  attending  sales  and  breakfasts  in  town,  tc 
out  and  manage  their  works,  and  order  the  great  d 
of  their  folk,  like  Lord  Wriothesley  does :  he  is  a  p 
young  nobleman.  If  they  will  rummage  in  ch 
chests,  and  old  drawers  of  cabinets  and  escritoircj 
have  them  confine  their  reading  to  leases  and  g 
and  let  the  private  history  of  their  grandfathers  and  | 
grandfathers  a-be.  But  here  is  my  Lady  come  i 
the  New-found-land  to  meet  you.  She  has  h; 
tidied  the  first  thing  after  we  came  home,  poor  sp 
it  is,  that  a  cit's  wife,  which  my  aunt  speaks  of,  y 
turn  up  her  nose  at.  Lady  Dorothea  will  be  callir 
you  to  admire  the  big  common  maple,  and  the  ord 
chase  ferns,  and  the  very  biown  stones  and  clear  ^ 
as  if  she  never  saw  ftievi  ^c\viB\\i^lat^,    'Sc^^  ^<;^Vw< 
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Lady  Dorothea,  and  such  a  spirit  to  keep  them 
It  she  is  easily  got  round,  is  Lady  Dorothea,  and 
*k  is  always  a  deal  worse  than  her  bite.     I  shall 

before,  and  see  if  the  kettle  be  boiling,  and  the 
;t  out." 

volunteered  vague  extraordinary  communication 
'horpie  confirmed  rumours  of  evil  which  had  been 
I  about  Wellfield  during  the  spring  and  summer, 
lad  received  no  credit  from  the  Pastons  and  other 

friends  of  the  family,  so  that  they  now  pierced 
;'s  dismayed  ears  like  a  moral  thunder-clap,  and 
her  own  circumstances,  strange  and  agitating  as 
ere,  out  of  her  head. 


t  -«•  ^  4 


CHAPTER  XLir. 

A  confidence; 

HORPIE  was  right.  Lady  Dorothea,  with 
genuine  animation,  first  challenged  Phoebe 
to  appreciate  with  her  the  little  stream  pull- 
ing away  plebeianly,  mixing  with  the  lingering 
half-subdued  note  of  a  homely  thrush  or  finch,  not  too 
tired  with  its  public  morning  concert  to-  perform  a  little 
private  song  or  two  for  the  benefit  of  its  mate  and  its 
newly-fledged  brood,  of  which  Lady  Dorothea  knew  one 
late  nest,  and  was  very  careful  and  elated  in  the  know- 
ledge. 

"It  is  so  nice  and  refreshing  here/'  declared  Lady 
Dorothea,  "without  any  but  wayside  flowers  and  trees, 
without  gardeners  except  twice  a  season,  or  cats,  or  the 
public  hallooing  after  us.  I  could  live  in  a  cottage  after 
all.  Yet  it  shows  how  artificial  I  am,  that  this  makes  n^e 
tliink  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  which  was  no  more  like  itj 
I  daresay,  than  it  was  "fik^  Oci^  Va-^^-sXT^j  x^^\^^^\^asSss&.5j^ 
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Little  Hall,  with  the  orange  serpent  twisting  itself  into 
3pe  round  the  blue  tree.    I  fancy  I  am  as  artificial  as 

old  getters-up  of  pastorals.  I  know  I  'm  a  vast  deal 
re  so  than  Thorpie,  whose  artificiality  is  only  skin 
ip.  Oh  I  by  the  by,  Phoebe,  do  you  know  I  think 
re  is  something — the  suspicion  of  a  correspondence — 
ween  Thorpie  and  Clarges*s  nephew,  Mr  James — the 
.  man  with  the  gorgeous  studs,  who  brought  mamma 
:  Spanish  mantilla,  and  me  the  coral  for  my  dressing 
le.  He  is  courier  just  now  to  my  cousins,  the  Beres- 
ds." 

Lady  Dorothea  entered  into  further  details  of 
lorpie's  presumptive  settlement  in  life.  The  topic 
:alled  to  Phoebe  the  cross-examination  she  herself 
d  undergone  on  the  question  of  having  Barty  Wooler 
'  a  suitor,  when  she  had  walked  up  to  Brockcotes  on 
r  return  from  Folksbridge.  On  that  occasion  Lady 
)rothea  had  not  for  a  moment  concealed  her  curiosity, 
t  had  told  Phoebe  plainly  how  and  when  she  had  ' 
ard  of  the  wooing,  and  had  reproached  her  for  not 
ving  given  a  hint  of  it  to  her  bosom  friend  and  liege 
ly. '  How  much  had  happened  since  then  to  remove 
loebe's  affairs  from  the  same  category  as  Thorpie's, — to 
il  even  Lady  Dorothea's  lips  from  approaching  them 
ely,  or  approaching  them  at  all ! 
It  was  trying  to  Phoebe  to  think  of  this  at  such  a  time, 
ien  the  consideration  was  added  that  perhaps  Lady 
^rothea  would  not,  in  the  silence  and  embarrassment 
their  altered  relations,  impart  to  her  fiien.d^"&\io\i^^ 
d  sorrow  that  were  hanging  over  hex  lad^^\iv^^  Qwxi 
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head,  appealing  to  her  old  friend  for  sympathy,  as  at 
former  times.  As  a  rule  Phoebe  was  not  nervous  or 
tearful  in  the  trials  of  her  young  life ;  but  she  began  to 
be  plagued  at  this  time  with  a  lump  in  her  throat,  a 
quivering  in  her  voice,  and  a  dimness  in  her  eyes,  for 
which  she  could  not  account,  and  of  which  she  was 
exceedingly  ashamed.  The  moment  Lady  Dorothea 
perceived  her  agitation,  she  increased  it  tenfold  by 
directly  charging  her  with  it,  and  attributing  it  to  some- 
thing not  far  from  its  source. 

"  Why,  you  are  ready  to  cry,"  protested  her  Ladyship. 
"  What  should  ail  you  ?  Don't  be  a  big  baby,  my  dear 
Phoebe.  You  see  I  can  bear  up  against  it  Wheie 
would  be  the  good  or  the  use  in  breaking  down ;  and 
I  was  always  for  good  and  for  use,  you  know,'*  Lady 
Dorothea  ended  in  parenthesis,  with  something  of  a 
forlorn  smile  at  herself. 

It  might  have  been  imagination  or  the  trifle  of  Lady 
Dorothea's  wearing  a  black  gown  in  commemoration  of 
the  death  of  some  noble  cousin ;  but  Phoebe  was  at  this 
moment  painfully  struck  with  her  ladyship's  delicate 
transparency  and  slightness  of  colour  and  form,  indi- 
cating a  womness  and  weariness,  from  the  sense  of  which 
she  struggled  to  escape.  So  she  could  only  say,  with 
eager  tremor — 

"  If  I  were  not  proud  to  see  you  bear  your  trial  so 
well.  Lady  Dorothea,  I  should  be  filled  with  envy  oi 
you." 

"  He  can  bear  up  like  a  brave  man  who  has  done  his 
duty  and  vindicated  Viis  x^icSVyOivc^j  ^n«  ^\aK&  V«t  ^g^.^ 
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5t  glimpse  of  the  truth,"  Lady  Dorothea  declared  ear- 
stly ;  "  and  I  am  very  proud  of  Fairchester,  Phoebe, 
lever  thought  to  be  so  proud  of  him,  when,  in  my  silly 
nceit,  I  distrusted  his  attaining  the  power  of  public 
eaking,  or  of  aiding  Wriothesley  and  the  country  in 
y  way  unless  on  committees." 
The  sedate  satisfaction,  irradiated  by  a  lovely  gleam 

tenderness,  with  which  Lady  Dorothea  announced  . 
at  she  had  never  thought  to  be  so  proud  of  Fair- 
ester,  did  not,  on  the  first  blush,  look  as  if  it  had 
ference  to  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  marriage. 
Neither  was  Lady  Dorothea  in  any  haste  to  enter  on 

explanation.  She  was  self-restrained  and  orderly, 
er  friend  had  come  to  her  apparently  fatigued  by  her 
Ik,  and  with  nerves  unbraced  for  the  old  familiar 
:ercourse.  She  had  to  be  soothed  and  coddled  in 
t  best  rustic  arm-chair,  with  the  most  charming  view 
be  had  in  the  root-house,  while  Lady  Dorothea,  with 
5  assistance  of  Thorpie  and  Mrs  List's  boy,  presided 
er  the  fire  on  the  hearth,  the  gipsy  kettle  and  tea 
uipage,  the  one  basket  of  roasted  chestnuts,  and  the 
ler  of  roasted  potatoes. 

It  was  not  till  the  refreshment  was  over,  and  Thorpie 
d  Mrs  List's  boy  dismissed  with  the  utensils  and  the 
gments  of  the  feast,  that  Lady  Dorothea  leant  her 
)ow  on  the  wattled  table,  looked  Phoebe  wistfully  in 
-  face,  and  began  with  an  abrupt  prelude  : — 
**Well,  and  here  it  is,  Phoebe;  I  shall  not,  in  all 
Aability,  be  married  now  or  ever  to  EavicVv^'sX.^x. 
>&ch'hujlders,  jewellers,  and  milliners  xnaiY  tt^x  >icvex 
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hair ;  and  even  the  lawyers  may  join  in  the  lamentatio.i. 
for  they  will  have  no  great  compensation  for  the  tos5  01 
the  settlements." 

"  But  is  there  cause  sufficient  why  the  marriage  should 
be  finally  put  aside  ?"  asked  Phoebe,  in  stunned  bewil- 
derment. 

**  Oh,  there  has  always  been  a  whisper  of  a  flaw  some- 
where in  Fairchester's  title  to  the  estates." 

"  But  where  is  there  not  a  whisper  of  a  flaw  where  the 
stake  is  great  ?  I  have  noticed  such  about  new  daiifr 
ants  to  titles  and  estates  in  the  newspapers ;  but  I 
don't  altogether  understand  these  things." 

"  You  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  understand  such 
matters,  my  dear  Phoebe ;  nor  do  I ;  but  I  think  I  have 
heard  of  claimants  in  connexion  with  most  of  our  great 
houses.  I  can  remember,  when  I  was  quite  a  child,  a 
man  turning  up  on  us,  and  calling  himself  a  descendant 
of  the  prodigal  Lord  Thomas.  I  suppose  when  you 
heard  of  a  flaw  in  Fairchester's  right  you  set  it  down  to 
some  crazy  or  knavish  claimant  of  this  kind  ?" 

"I  only  heard  of  it  recently,  and  didn't  know  very 
well  what  to  think,"  answered  Phoebe. 

"  Well,  the  worst  of  it  is  the  flaws  are  not  all  ground- 
less, or  the  claims  baseless.  Unsuspected  members  of 
houses,  and  dispositions  of  estates  hushed  up  and  for- 
gotten, have  come  to  light  sometimes.  And  this  of 
Fairchester's  is  the  worst  possible  case.  You  have  some 
idea  what  Fairchester  bore  of  Edmund  Blount,  and  how, 
as  head  of  the  house,  he  strove  to  bring  his  cousin  to 
better  behavioui.    TYi^  \^t^  ^^x.  "CKov^^^^^^^tfic  did 
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he  came  of  age  was  to  pay  Edmund  Blount's 
and  he  repeated  the  ceremony  until  this  spring, 
fie  saw  it  his  duty  to  refuse  to  waste  further  assist- 
n  his  prodigal  till  he  should  consent  to  renounce 
nous  courses." 

id  I  should  think  Lord  Fairchester  only  did  his 
asserted  Phoebe. 

js,  but  what  did  Edmund  Blount  do  but  threaten 
t,  and  did  start  in  effect,  a  law-suit  on  the  old  slur 
drchester's  grandfather  and  Edmund  Blounfs 
incle.  Fairchester's  agents,  who  ought  to  have 
about  the  story,  and  the  agents  that  Edmund 
got  to  take  up  his  case,  have  been  engaged  in 
sin  ess  for  months  back.  But  it  has  not  come  to 
ic  court,  and  the  chance  is  that  it  never  will  now. 
irse,  after  the  step  taken  by  Edmund  Blount, 
ester  could  not  compromise  himself  by  proposing 
until  everything  was  settled  in  his  favour.  Even 
the  last  six  weeks  there  seemed  no  doubt  of  the 
in  spite  of  the  ugly  scandals  clinging  to  the  old 
is.  Five  weeks  ago,  in  looking  over  some  of  his 
other's  correspondence,  not  in  relation  to  the  law- 
all,  but  preparatory  to  putting  the  letters  into  the 
of  one  of  your  Mr  Hall's  friends,  who  had  begged 
of  them  for  literary  and  historical  purposes,  what 
ord  Fairchestef  s  horror  and  distress  to  discover 
r  in  which  his  grandfather  distinctly  affirmed  a 
is  marriage  to  a  Miss  Palmer  of  Leicestershire, 
ving  when  he  afterwards  married  "La.d^  "^-afa. 
Qy,  who  divorced   him,  and  was  d\\OTeed.  Vet- 
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self,  in  the  end,  by  her  second  husband.  Sir  Leonard 
Medlicot !" 

"  But  that  may  be  a  forgery,"  cried  out  Phoebe. 

"  I  am  afraid  not,  my  dear,"  contradicted  Lady  Doro- 
thea, in  sad  sobriety.  "  They  were  a  frightfully  bad  set, 
those  old  Fairchesters;  so  atrociously  bad  that  there  is 
some  doubt  certainly  whether  the  old  Marquis  did  not 
invent  and  write  so  much  of  that  letter  to  revenge  him- 
self on  Lady  Maria  at  the  time  of  their  separation. 
Whether  or  not  a  marriage  with  a  Miss  Palmer  of 
Leicester  (and  it  is  known  that  such  a  person  existed) 
really  took  place  at  the  time  the  Marquis  cooly  declared 
it  did,  is  not  established  ;  but  if  a  ceremony  passed  be- 
tween the  couple,  it  is  thought  a  register  of  it  may  still 
be  found  in  the  vestry-book  of  some  church  in  the 
county.  The  lawyers  who  have  been  consulted  are 
hunting  for  the  necessary  evidence.  Fairchester  must 
wait  their  report,  and  so  must  we.  There  is  one  com- 
fort, it  cannot  be  long  delayed." 

"Oh,  dear^Lady  Dorothea,  how  sorry  I  am!" 
exclaimed  Phoebe.  "  What  an  uncertainty  for  you! 
How  you  must  sufferf' 

"  You  may  say  so.  It  is  taking  the  flesh  off  my  bones, 
and  I  have  not  much  to  lose,"  acknowledged  Lady 
Dorothea,  looking  at  her  slender  wrist.  "  But  if  it  is 
hard  for  me  and  papa  and  mamma  and  Wriothesley, 
think  what  it  must  be  for  Fairchester,  a  peer  of  long 
descent, — the  independent  owner  of  a  rent-roll  of  fifty 
thousand  to-day,  and  what  men  call  a  beggar  and  a 
bastard  to-moTrow  " 
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**  How  good  he  has  been ! "  interposed  Phoebe, 
«vith  bated  breath.  "We  always  heard  he  was  good, 
but  we  little  thought  how  his  goodness  was  to  be 
tested." 

**  He  could  not  do  otherwise.  There  was  no  choice 
left  him  as  an  honest  man,"  declared  Lady  Dorothea, 
looking  straight  before  her  out  of  her  shining  eyes,  and 
holding  tightly  between  her  fingers  a  white  rose  which 
she  had  taken  from  her  dress.  "  Think  Phoebe  !  these 
Women,  his  sisters,  dared  to  raise  a  clamour  in  his 
ears  for  not  keeping  the  letter  close ;  and  the  black 
Jheep  whom  Fairchester  had  dragged  out  of  the  mire, 
md  forgiven  till  seventy  times  seven,  suggested,  through 
lis  lawyer,  that  Fairchester  must  have  known  some- 
hing  of  the  dreadful  story  all  along.  But  Fairchester 
imself  behaved  beautifully.  He  told  me  first,  be- 
ause,  he  said,  that,  after  himself,  it  concerned  me 
lost — not  that  he  sought  my  advice;  his  mind  was 
lade  up  from  the  day  her  read  the  letter.  I  do  not 
ly  that  there  was  no  struggle.  I  think  Fairchester 
ould  have  been  more  than  human  if  there  had  not 
een;  but  I  am  satisfied  it  was  hopeless  from  the 
eginning.  He  has  the  good  Spenser  blood  through 
Is  mother,  and  it  has  qualified  the  black  stream  of 
le  Blounts.  That  shows  how  favourable  alliances 
light  have  regenerated  the  family." 
"  I  should  rather  say.  Lady  Dorothea,  that  he  has  the 
lood  of  regenerated  humanity,  and  the  new  heart  we  all 
ray  for,  but  don't  often  care  to  serve  ouiselv^%  iRsfet  x^ 
y  our  acts, "  protested  Phoebe. 
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"  Good  child  ! "  whispered  Lady  Dorothea,  implyiuo 
her  acquiescence  by  her  approbation. 

"  You  supported  and  strengthened  him,  Lady  Doro- 
thea ?  "  pressed  Phoebe. 

"  I  can't  tell.  I  hung  upon  his  neck,  and  kissed  and 
cried  over  him,  and  told  him  that  he  was  winning  his 
spurs  that  day  as  much  as  ever  his  ancestors  had  won 
them.  It  was  the  first  day  I  knew  I  loved  him  as  well 
or  better  than  his  mother  had  done." 

"  But  how  can  you  give  him  up  ?  What  do  you 
mean  ?  "  demanded  Phoebe,  bluntly. 

*^  I  cannot  help  myself,"  Lady  Dorothea  averred,  with 
a  kind  of  bitter  sweetness.  "  If  Lord  Fairchester  is  re- 
duced to  John  Blount,  without  even  a  right  to  that  name, 
he  will  be  no  match  for  Dorothea  Latimer.  He  will  have 
nothing,  and  be  nobody.  A  provision  for  his  sisters  is 
the  upmost  he  will  be  brought  to  accept  from  Edmund 
Blount.  I  am  certain  Fairchester  will  take  nothing  for 
himself,  even  if  it  be  offered  him.  Of  course  my  father 
and  many  other  friends  will  be  ready  and  eager  to  serve 
him. 

"And  what  will  become  of  Lord  Fairchester?"  in- 
sisted Phoebe,  in  her  dismay. 

"How  can  I  tell?"  counter-questioned  Lady  Dorothea, 
a  little  impatiently.  "  There  will  be  a>Jgtea,t  noise  about 
him  and  his  misfortunes  for  a  time, — he  will  get  out  of 
reach  of  that  as  soon  as  possible,  I  should  think ;  and 
then  he  will  pass  away,  and  be  forgotten  by  all  but  his 
immediate  friends,  ^m?»1  as  happens  to  all  of  us  when  we 
die.     He  has  ivo  sp^cvaV  dev^xTv&^'s»,  >(iMs^'^  ^^^^ec^^^ 
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5aid  he  had  good  plain  business  abilities — only  I  don't 
see  how  they  are  to  help  him  when  he  has  no  business 
made  for  him,  and,  for  that  matter,  has  not  been  brought 
up  to  any  business  except  that  of  a  grekt  nobleman.  I 
should  think  he  would  go  to  one  of  the  colonies,  and 
try  to  start  afresh  among  strangers  ignorant  in  a  measure 
of  his  antecedents.  I  was  thinking  of  that  up  here  in  , 
oay  New-found-land,  and  striving  to  cheer  myself  with 
the  thought.  Go  where  he  may,  I  can  assure  myself 
that  he  will  carry  with  him  the  peace  of  a  righteous 
aian." 

To  Phoebe  it  seemed  that  it  would  be  the  sublime 
5eace  of  Taaityrdom,  It  sounded  inhuman,  that  any 
voman  should  consign  her  lover  to  it  without  making  a 
ight.  Yet  Phoebe  had  no  doubt  now  that  Lady  Doro- 
hea,  sitting  so  still  there,  so  fair,  pale,  and  spiritudle 
3  her  high  calling,  loved  Lord  Fairchester  with  all  her 
eart,  which  was  too  brave  to  betray  its  bleeding,  but 
'as  bleeding  and  breaking  all  the  time. 

"And  he  will  lose  you,  too,"  Phoebe  was  not  able 
)  help  remonstrating,  pleading  with  hands  clasped,  and 
id  on  Lady  Dorothea's  knees. 

"I  cannot  help  it,"  Lady  Dorothea  replied,  with 
aivering  lips,  but  shaking  her  head  in  unflinching  rue- 
ilness.  "I  am'inot  a  great  loss  in  myself,  and  you 
id  not  use  to  be  such  a  flatterer  as  to  tell  me  so,  friend 
hoebe.  As  for  Lady  Dorothea  Latimer,  with  all  her 
ill  and  zeal,  you  know  she  would  be  a  burden  to  a 
oor  man,  in  a  sphere  to  which  she  was  not  boxvi,  \\. 
ould  be  SL  miracle  if  it  were  otherwise.     And  ^^xi^^ 
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only  daughter  of  our  house  cannot  throw  herself  .:*:/* 
it  is  out  of  the  question.  I  have  been  reared  to  d  ■■ 
my  part  for  the  family,  and  for  the  good  of  the  country. 
I  cannot  marry  whom  I  would ;  I  must  make  an  alliance 
to  serve  Wriothesley.     I  must  not  fail  papa  in  my  turn.' 

Phoebe  looked  down,  heart-smitten.  She  could  not 
tell  whether  it  was  altogether  in  reference  to  Lord  Fair- 
Chester's  misfortunes,  or  whether  it  might  not  be  also 
to  Lord  Wriothesley's  defalcation,  that  the  allusion  had 
slipped  out. 

"  I  have  no  opinion  of  mesalliances"  Lady  Dorothea 
continued,  obstinately ;   "  not  even  when  people  have 
been  led  innocently  into  them,  and  when  they  appear 
to  promise  a  large  amount  of  compensation.     They  are 
offences  against  rule  and  discipline,  and  being  so,  they 
^on*t  answer  their  purpose.    Better  submit  and  suflfer ;  we 
can  all  do  that  if  we  like,  and  be  the  better  for  it,  'though 
for  the  present  no  affliction  is  joyous,  but  grievous.'  Don't 
suppose  I  disagree  with  the  apostle  there.     StiU  I  am 
sufficiently  mistress  of  my  reason  and  my  faith  to  be 
sensible   that  I  am  tempted  by  a  fallacy  when  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  my  trouble  is  doubly  hard  be- 
cause it  came  in  the  way  of  duty.    I  trained  and  tutored 
myself  to  love   Fairchester,  and  when  my  efforts  are 
crowned  with  a  grand  success,  immediately  my  friend 
and  true  lover  is  taken  from  me,  and  I  must  tear  up 
the  love  I  planted  and  nourished  so  obediently,  after 
it  has  taken  root,  and*  struck  so  deep,  that  I  am  afraid 
the  process  will  ctack  and  crumble  down  the  better  part 
of  the  soil  of  tVvis  pooi  \ie^x\.  qI  mYcva.    'Wsec^  ^^Ixaft 
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parient,  Phoebe ;  I,  who  wished  to  do  everything, 

)uld  carry  the  whole  world  with  me !    Yet,  indeed, 

t  murmur  is  a  fallacy;  I  can  tell  you  seriously, 

Dodness  as  there  is  in  me  and  my  love,  is  the  only 

rhich  makes  the  cruel  bereavement  bearable." 

elieve  it,"  granted  Phoebe,  fervently,  in  midst  of 

ipondency. 

;  Exmoors  have   always   sacrificed    our   private 

;,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  mksaUiancesr 

be  looked  up   quickly.      She  was  thinking  of 

;ng  Nancy,  who  had  been  no  more  than  Reeves 

liff 's  daughter. 

inadvertant  motion  did  not  escape  Lady  Doro- 

\strait  though  she  was. 

s,   there  was  one  unequal  marriage,   I  believe,  • 

; tress  of  circumstances,  when  England  was  turned 

down  by  civil  war.   But  fortunately,  our  charming 

•n  Countess  was  a  childless  woman,  so  that  the 

ince^  in  its  essence  and  habit,  was  not  handed 

as  a  harsh  speech  of  Lady  Dorothea's.  Phoebe, 
id  been  pondering  much  on  "  Charming  Nancy," 
t  so  in  spite  of  her  friendship,  and  said  to  herself 
idy  Dorothea  had  made  a  Moloch  of  her  order, 
LS  stern  to  herself  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
le.  Yet  if  she  did  include  herself  in  her  sentence, 
:r  austere,  had  the  ghost  of  "  Charming  Nancy  '* 
2be  room  to  complain  ?  And  nobody  could  say 
.dy  Dorothea  was  not  the  truest,  most  mai^"axiV 
f  women. 
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**  No  doubt  there  have  been  mesalliances  in  othei  tarn: 
lies,"  Lady  Dorothea  proceeded,  "  and  they  have  not  a-; 
been  followed  by  signal  judgments — oh !  dear,  no.   Soir  ■ 
of  them  have  flourished,  or  looked  as  if  they  flou^ishr' 
amazingly.     There  were  those  of  the  American  Pater- 
sons,  and  the  Burrels,  where  there  was  no  fleck  of  sin 
or   shame, — ^not  even,   in  the   last,    such   beauty,  like 
Helen  of  Troy's,  as  tempts  to  sin  and  shame.     But  mh- 
alliances  are  unnatural  knots  and  twists  in  our  social 
constitution  as  it  exists,  and  I  cannot  think  that  they 
will  contribute  to  the  soundness  of  the  stem  in  which 
they    are   engendered,   or    that    they  are  not  uneasy 
experiences  to  poor  souls  in  themselves.     I  don't  venture 
on  one,  myself,  so  I  may  presume  to  offer  my  example  as 
a  lesson  in  temperance,  shall  I  say?    I  don't  think  that 
you  will  call  it  rank  worldliness,  Phoebe,  though  I  can 
gather  from  your  expression  that  you  do  not  altogether 
approve  of  it." 

Phoebe  did  not  demur  to  this  statement,  and  her  Lady- 
ship ran  on — 

"  Oh  dear !  oh  dear !  when  are  we  to  have  the  un- 
qualified approval  of  ourselves  and  our  neighbours  in 
any  resolution  we  take?  Not  on  earth,  but  in  heaven 
again.  However,  child,  we  are  speaking  like  two  Cas- 
sandras,  and  as  if  everything  were  already  lost  save 
honour.  Now,  although  I  fear  that  old  Lord  Fairchester 
was  not  an  arrant  liar  instead  of  a  bigamist,  and  that  the 
lawyers  have  a  suspicion  of  proofs,  diere  may  be  no  evi- 
dence, or  there  may  be  contrary  evi^Ace.  I  expect  to  half 
confirmaton^'Admgs  itoi«i'Siiu(ifcfi&\sx  ^tw^^SSd^^^*^  days.* 
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"  It  must  be  a  trial  for  you  to  wait  for  his  letters  just 
)w,  and  a  greater  trial  to  receive  them,"  said  Phcebe, 
ilf  speaking  to  herself. 

"  Well,  I  don't  go  into  hysterics  when  the  post  comes 
,  or  ask  some  other  body  to  read  the  letters ;  but  I 
lai  my  heart  beating  (I  seem  to  be  always  hearing  it 
>w),  and  I  see  my  lips  white  if  I  am  within  sight  of  a 
ass.  These  are  great  demonstrations,  are  they  not, 
Dm  me,  who  only  felt  a  little  milk-maidish,  you  re- 
ember,  when  Fairchester  (poor  fellow !  how  consi- 
rate  he  was  !)  came  formally  to  pretend  to  my  hand 
)t  autumn  ?  " 

Phcebe  said  she  well  remembered  her  impression  when 
e  first  saw  him  on  the  course. 

**  There  is  one  blessing,"  her  ladyship  went  on,  "  that 
is  coming  down  himself  immediately  afterwards, 
her  that  our  marriage  may  go  on  directly  and  every- 
ng  be  as  was  proposed,  or  to  say  a  long  good-bye.  If 
1  care  to  hear,  Phoebe,  and  will  do  me  the  kindness 
coming  up  again  to-morrow,  if  it  be  fine — for  I  must 
t  have  you  exposed  to  the  showery  weather — I  may 
Dw  something  then.  I  have  to  drive  over  with  the 
untess  to  the  Ingrams  to-morrow,  and  to  tell  you 
!  truth,  I  do  not  care  to  be  much  about  except  on 
Da's  and  mamma's  account  just  now.  I  am  afraid  of 
jsing  anything.  There  may  be  a  special  messenger;  and 
uestion  quietly  whether  I  am  able  to  stand  more  than 
nust  bear.  I  think  somehow  there  will  be  news  to- 
rrow,  and  I  shall  be  glad  of  you  to  coiigca.XxjX'a.X.'^  ot 
-no,  I  don't  want  any  one,  not  even  you,  ^L^^x'S^^s:^^, 
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but  only  Fairchester  to  condole  with  me.  I  shan't  break 
down  with  him,  and  throw  a  heavier  load  on  bis 
shoulders  ;  and  you  see  I  am  determined  not  to  break 
down  if  I  can." 

Phoebe  went  away  home  as  full  of  Lady  Dorothea's 
strait,  and  the  gallant  front  she  presented  to  it,  as  if  she 
had  been  her  Ladyship's  avowed  sister. 


The  next  day  Phoebe  almost  ran  to  Brockcotes.  The 
weather  remained  fine,  and  Lady  Dorothea  was  abroad, 
but  in  place  of  being  in  her  New-found-land,  she  had  left 
word  to  Phoebe  to  join  her  in  the  Yew  garden. 

It  lay  between  the  very  old  and  the  newer  gardens, 
when  English  floriculture  had  come  so  far  down  in  time 
that  the  new  began  to  ape,  and,  as  it  were,  to  allegorise  the 
old,  as  Spenser,  in  the  "  Faery  Queen,"  made  a  splendid 
coil  of  allegories  out  of  the  older  romances.  At  the  same 
period  art  in  flower-gardening  set  itself  to  mimic,  fre- 
quently with  a  grotesque  and  laughable  result,  the  grander 
and  more  unapproachable  features  of  nature.  The  famous 
Yews  themselves  belonged  to  an  older  garden,  and  were 
the  most  genuine  objects  to  be  seen;  but  they  were 
cut — not  into  Gothic  castles  or  peacocks — into  a  set 
of  green  gables,  projecting  at  intervals,  and  forming  a 
row  of  alcoves  down  one  side  of  the  garden.  The 
artificial  lake  which  could  not  be  kept  firee  from  duck- 
weed, the  elaborate  bend  of  the  slimy  water,  the  wooded 
shore,  the  island  with  the  diminutive  ruin  of  what  might  . 
have  been  a  baby-VvoMse,  arvd  the  connecting  bridges, 
were  all  superanxiualed  \.i\c)«l^  ol  l^.^v5rci,   "^^t^^sss^ 
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^as  carefully  preserved  here  as  in  the  other  gardens,  and 
yet  nothing  escaped  an  air  of  decay,  so  that  when  Phoebe 
found  Lady  Dorothea  standing  in  the  centre  of  one  of 
the  high,  brown,  wooden  bridges,  staring  steadfastly 
down  into  the  muddy  bottom  of  the  water,  many  feet 
below  her,  she  became  possessed  with  the  idea  that 
the  bridge  would  totter  and  fall  with  a  crash  under 
the  light  weight.  She  hurried  towards  the  figure  calling 
anxiously — 

"  Lady  Dorothea  I  are  you  sure  the  bridge  is  safe  ?  " 

Lady  Dorothea  replied  with  a  little  laugh,  putting 
her  arm  through  Phoebe's,  and  strolling  along  one  of  the 
paths. 

"Did  it  strike  you  too,  Phoebe?  I  had  a  notion 
that  it  would  fall,  and  wanted  to  try.  This  seems 
such  a  tumble-down  old  garden.  It  was  on  account 
of  that  impression  that  I  came  here  this  afternoon ; 
for  our  house  of  cards,  Fairchester's  and  mine,  has 
fallen,  Phoebe.  Old  Lord  Fairchester  was  married  to 
Miss  Lydia  Palmer  of  Leicester  two  years  and  three 
months  before  he  married  Lady  Maria  Annesley ;  and 
Hiss  Palmer,  who  was  Lady  Fairchester,  did  not  die  till 
four  months  after  his  lordship's  false  marriage,  when  her 
Httle  son  caught  fever,  and  infected  her,  so  that  the  two 
poor  creatures  were  laid  in  the  same  grave  within  ten 
days." 

**What  a  terrible  story!"  was  all  Phoebe  could  say 
to  fill  up  the  pause. 

**Yes,   Phoebe.     I  wonder  how  the  Vvu^\>^xA  ^axA 
^^ther  looked  when  he  heard  that  news,  ox  \£  Vie  a.\.\.e.TA^^ 
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the  funeral  in  strict  privacy  ?  At  all  events  Miss  Paima'i 
relations  had  no  great  motive  then  to  enter  on  a  law-suit 
with  a  powerful  nobleman.     It  is  understood  these  rela- 
tions were  desperate,  and  were  bought  o&    But  she  had 
communicated  the  fact  of  her  marriage  to  less  interested 
friends,  and  left  clues  to  the  remote  church  where  it 
had  been  celebrated.     The  romance  in  real  life  is  com- 
plete,  and  will  be  in  all  the  newspapers  to-monow. 
You  may  depend  upon  it  that  we  shall  have  more  visiton 
at  Brockcotes  this  season  than  we  have  ever  had,  and 
that  the  public  would  dearly  like  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
me  as  an  aristocratic  victim  or  a  heartless  fine  ladj, 
whichever  they  will  have  it.    But  I  shall  be  taken  out  of 
the  way  somewhere.     In  the  meantime  I  shall  hate  to 
look  at  the  papers,  which  will  be  childish  of  me;  W 
I  can  have  the  plea  for  keeping  the  Morning  Fast  vsi 
TJie  Times  out  ot  his  sight.     He  is  to  arrive  to-night 
I  am  going  to  meet  him,  which  is  a  grace  I  should  not 
have  cared  to  show  him  before  our  world,  if  all  had 
been  well.     All  is  ill,  except  that  we  are  to  have  him 
for  three  whole  days;  and  I  think  I  must  be  light- 
headed because — God  help  me ! — I  cannot  see  beyond 
these  days,  when  all  will  be  over.    Phoebe,  my  dear  child, 
I  beg  you  to  give  over  crying  so  in  my  sight    If  I  am 
crying  at  all  myself,  I  am  not  obliged  to  know  it, 
therefore  no  great  harm  can  be  done  by  it'' 


CHAPTER  Xhlli. 

"  FOLLOWS  HIM  LIKE  HIS  SHADOW." 

|T  was  in  the  glory  of  a  summer  evening  that 
Lady  Dorothea  was  to  go  out  and  meet  her 
promised  bridegroom  for  the  last  time.  It 
was  about  the  end  of  the  London  season, 
the  gaiety  of  the  great  world  grows  fast  and  furi- 
so  that  memories  of  dinners  and  routs,  whieh 
i  have  come  naturally  at  this  time,  hung  about  the 
g  people  who  passed  by  different  ways  through  the 
ive  foliage  and  the  dignified  seclusion  of  the  park  at 
kcotes. 

phalanx  of  puzzled,  pitiful  eyes  gloated  a  little  over 
jtress  in  tribulation,  as  a  group  of  the  lower  servants 
ockcotes,  secretly  assembled,  watched  Lady  Doro- 
setting  out,  before  the  family  had  risen  from  dinner, 
I  the  lower  drive  in  her  garden-hat  and  her  great 
shawl  thrown  over  her  evening-dress,  Th^  t^W^^ 
ii^shment  knew  that  Lord  FaircliesteT,  ox  Vv^  ^Vo 
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had  been  known  as  Lord  Fairchester,  was  expedited  at 
the  Cotes  station  by  the  train  which  was  due  at  o-^]m 

"  What  a  heart  my  Lady  Dorothea  must  cany  in  bet 
bussum  !  '*  protested  an  excitable  housemaid  ;  "  and  her 
load  of  boots  and  shoes  for  the  marriage  this  very  day 
put  aside  for  future  use  till  fashions  change.  Then  there 
is  the />are7Cfer  which  his  Lordship — leastways  he  who  vas 
thought  his  Lordship — presented  to  her,  sent  back  to  go 
with  them  Fairchester  carbuncles  which  Lady  Louisa's 
maid — (lud  !  her  mistress  is  no  longer  *  my  Lady,'  no  more 
than  my  Lord  is  *  my  Lord  ') — made  so  much  of  when  I 
spoke  of  our  Exmoor  diamonds.  As  for  the  laces, 
they  are  of  little  use  till  Lady  Dorothea  many  some 
other  gentleman,  for  they  are  most  of  them  clean  beyond 
a  young  lady,  and  Lady  Dorothea  always  likes  to  be 
dressed  convenient  and  suitable.  The  Countess  had 
need  to  be  a  heap  better,  before  she  can  throw  aside 
her  wraps,  and  go  into  company  again,  to  take  Lady 
Dorothea  about  where  she  may  fall  in  with  another 
proper  husband." 

"  But  do  the  marriage  be  off  for  certain  ?  "  objected  a 
slow,  unworldly-minded  groom,  "for,  dang  it,  this  here 
looks  as  if  it  were  more  on  than  ever." 

"  Oh,  you  oaf  I "  came  from  a  chorus  of  enlightened 
women,  completely  putting  down  the  simple  man,  who 
looked  sufficiently  stupified  as  one,  readier  of  tongue 
than  the  rest,  took  the  lead  in  these  terms  : — 

"  Do  you  think  Lady  Dorothea  would  thus  seek  hi© 
out  before  all  of  us,  or  would  be  allowed  to  do  it,  if  she  . 
were  so  left  to  "heiseVl  ^-s  Xo  ^lo^o^^  ^\v.OcL^.>ifc&B%^  unless 
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■ — I 

be  were  as  good  as  dead  and  buried  to  her  ?  When 
^ou  were  making  up  to  your  Hannah,  when  was  she 
cindest  to  you  ?  Was  it  not  when  you  got  the  kick  in 
/"Our  thigh  from  the  EarPs  Lightfoot,  and  it  was  thought 
rovL  were  lamed  for  Hfe — no  more  good  in  the  stables, 
md  no  more  fit  to  marry  or  provide  for  a  wife  than 
Dumbie  Dick,  the  old  stable-boy  ?" 

"  Sure  enough  and  that 's  true.  Hannah  walked  three 
niles  every  night  then,  after  her  work  was  done,  and 
coaxed  and  fettled  me  like  a  racer.  But  she  said  too, 
Bob,  I'll  marry  you,  lad,  though  you're  not  able  to 
stand  upon  your  two  feet  while  parson  reads  the  service. 
Stver  fear,  and  I  *11  undertake  to  keep  you  and  me  and 
branny  with  my  needle,  thimble,  and  shears.  Nobody 
shall  say  a  straw  agin  it.'  " 

"Ah,  but  your  Hannah  was  a  poor  girl,  with  nobody 
but  you  and  herself  and  her  Granny  to-  look  to.  Lady 
Dorothea  is  a  grand  lady,  set  in  a  high  place,  and  bound 
to  pay  for  her  lofty  seat,  and  not  failing  us  who  reckon 
on  her.  What  would  Thorpie  say  if  her  lady  could  find 
nothing  better  to  do  than  swear  to  be  true  to  a  drove- 
out  nobleman,  like  any  barn-door  lass  ?  What  would 
become  of  Lady  Dorothea's  pensioners  and  scholars, 
^hom  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  ladies  of  Brockcotes 
to  go  on  remembering  and  providing  for  after  they  were 
Jiiatrons,  with  their  Lord's  places  to  attend  to,  and  hun- 
dreds on  hundreds  of  nearer  pensioners  and  scholars  to 
look  after  ?  " 

"Yes,  all  that's  as  true  as  gospel,"  biokem  ^siolCcvet 
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"  And  we  won't  speak  no  treason  of  our  young  I  o-d  * 
the  first  went  on,  "  so  that  Mr  Clarges  need  not  tliinl 
to  frown  us  down,  supposing  our  talk  come  to  his  ear*. 
But  Lord  Wriothesley  he  don't  go  the  way  as  if  he  were 
to  give  up  all  to  do  his  dooty  by  his  people,  and  relieve 
Lady  Dorothea  of  her  charge,  which  she  was  fain  to 
take  when  she  was  but  a  slip  of  a  young  lady  not  come 
out,  or  beyond  the  school-room,  and  Miss  Nash,  the 
governess,  or  nothing.  Lord  Wriothesley  do  act  as  if, 
after  all  his  college  honours,  he  were  as  fond  to  please 
his  fancy — an  idle,  low  fancy  for  him,  though  we  say 
nothing  against  the  young  lady — being  Lady  Doro- 
thea's own  fiiend — ^like  Lord  Wriothesley  were  a  cad, 
or  a  snob,  or  a  lout  of  a  green-grocer,  or  a  company's 
liver>Tnan." 

"  The  end  will  be  our  young  Lord  will  spend  himself 
for  nought,  and  die  a  bachelor,  as  sure  as  fate,"  groaned  a 
third  and  older  woman,  "  and  all  the  titles  and  the  estates 
will  pass  to  the  Essex  branch  of  the  family,  which  it  will 
drive  my  Lord  the  Earl  mad,  or  kill  him  on  the  spot,  only 
to  think  of,  so  long  as  the  direct  line  of  the  Exmoors 
has  flourished,  if  he  see  far  enough  to  get  a  vizy  of  it** 

**  Nay,  we  have  nobody  but  Lady  Dorothea  to  trust 
much  to,  and,  with  her  clear  head  and  true  heart,  she 
knows  it  if  anybody  do,"  resumed  the  original  speaker, 
decisively.  *'  Thus  you  see.  Bob,  there  be  a  wide  differ- 
ence between  Lady  Dorothea  and  your  Hannah,  save 
where  it  don't  come  in  to  operate ;  and  then,  to  be  sure, 
there  looks  to  be  in  the  main  the  same  human  and 
woman  nature  in  t\it  two  oi  >i)cis«v? 
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By  the  said  human  and  woman  nature,  Phoebe 
Pastonr,  sitting  at  one  of  the  windows  of  the  drawing- 
oom  in  Wooers'  Alley,  meditating  on  the  nobler  woes  of 
jentility,  and  the  sacrifices  which  were  called  for  from 
Jl  the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  saw,  with  her  mind's 
jye  as  plainly  as  any  of  the  staring  domestics  of 
3rockcotes,  her  Ladyship  starting  on  her  errand.  She 
:ould  even  follow  her  Ladyship  till  she  encountered 
me  of  the  Brockcotes  carriages  with  Mr  Blount,  mid- 
ray  in  the  drive,  close  to  the  Obelisk.  Phoebe  beheld 
he  carriage  pull  up,  and  its  occupant,  the  same  big, 
omewhat  clumsy  young  man  she  had  seen  on  the 
Vellfield  course,  alight  and  exchange  greetings  with 
he  watchful  friend  who  had  anticipated  his  arrival, 
^nd  further,  she  saw  the  two  who  were  plighted 
lan  and  wife,  but  would  never  redeem  their 
'ledge,  walk  slowly  back  alone  together  towards  the 
ouse. 

Nay,  more,  Phoebe  heard  with  her  mind's  ear,  as  no 
lental  ear  at  Brockcotes  except  such  as  belonged  to  the 
nmediate  family  circle,  and  was  strained  with  morbid 
cuteness,  was  attuned  to  hear,  the  gist  of  the  conversa- 
ion  between  the  lovers. 

Mr  Blount  and  Lady  Dorothea  were  quite  calm  and 
:hooled  to  the  situation.  If  anything,  he  was  the  less 
omposed  of  the  two.  They  did  not  for  a  little  while 
llude  to  the  irretrievable  disaster  that  had  befallen 
lem.  She  told  him  how  many  minutes  the  train  must 
ave  been  over  due,  showing  how  accurately  ^V^e  V^^*^ 
ipected  him,  while  he  remarked  on  the  Vixvd  ol  \ciMX- 
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ney  he  had  had,  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  country. 

"  How  well  everything  looks  here !"  he  went  on  to 
say. 

"  Yes,  I  am  vain  enough  to  think  there  are  few  places 
like  the  park,  the  big  trees,  the  house  itself,  the  whole 
thing  at  Brockcotes/'  she  replied. 

"  You  never  saw  Sans  Pareil,"  he  observed ;  "  the 
great  sweet  chestnut  there  stretches  its  branches  to  an 
extent  that  covers  one  wing  of^he  house ;  or  Ford-in-the 
Marsh,  where  there  is  a  row  of  thorns  older  than  those 
at  Greenwich.  I  always  think  I  see  my  mother  sitting 
beneath  them.*' 

"  No,  I  never  saw  either,"  she  assented. 

"  I  hope  the  Countess  continues  to  benefit  by  her 
stay  at  the  Brunnen,"  he  began  again. 

"  Well,  I  think  she  does ;  but  one  cannot  expect  to 
see  her  to  advantage  just  now." 

"  No ;  Louisa  has  been  ill  too." 

"  Has  she  ?    I  am  sorry  to  hear  it." 

"  She  was  better  when  I  left." 

"  You  are  not  looking  quite  well  yourself,"  she  saidi 
glancing  up  in  his  face. 

"  Am  I  not  ?  I  shall  be  the  better  of  my  three  days 
down  here;  it  was  so  hot  and  oppressive  in  town,  though 
I  did  not  go  out  except  to  my  lawyer's.  I  suppose  I 
am  at  liberty  to  return  the  charge,  and  say  you  are  not 
looking  well  yourself,  Dorothea, — I  mean  not  so  strong 
and — stout,  shall  I  say  ? — as  you  looked  in  Germany." 

He  had  been  qulle  \xi\]iaft\v^\\.Qil  c2J5X\:w^V'a\^\Qk^^ 
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before;  but  she  had  never  called  him  John,  as  she 
did  now,  saying,  simply,  "  No,  John ;  I  have  done 
my  best  to  keep  up  for  all  our  sakes ;  but  it  has  been 
trying." 

It  was  as  if  it  had  taken  all  the  spirit  of  dogmatism 
and  self-assertion  out  of  her. 

Then  he  cried  bitterly — "  My  love  !  to  whom  it  was 
all  to  have  been  so  equal,  as  far  as  the  world  goes," 
and  he  took  her  hands,  and  told  her  again  what 
they  both  knew  so  well.  "  They  say  it  is  all  up  with 
me,  Dorothea ;  it  is  all  over  between  us." 

"  Never  between  our  hearts,  John  Blount ;  you  may 
carry  that  assurance,  go  where  you  will,  and  I  am  ready 
to  seal  it  by  any  pledge  you  like  to  ask.  A  lie  might 
have  severed  our  two  souls  for  ever  while  we  were  united 
in  name,  but  how  can  a  loss  of  worldly  goods  come  be- 
tween us  in  spirit  ?  " 

Phoebe  heard  the  particulars  of  Mr  Blount's  melan- 
choly leave-taking  from  Lord  Wriothesley.'  In  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  inhabitants  of  Brockcotes  that 
week,  and  the  excitement  which  the  full  publicity  of  Mr 
Blount's  loss  of  property  and  title,  and  the  end  of  his 
engagement  with  Lady  Dorothea,  created  in  Wellfield 
and  the  neighbourhood.  Lord  Wriothesley  found  him- 
self at  liberty  to  fall  back  into  his  intimacy  with  the 
Fastens.  His  intercourse  with  Phoebe  made  such  fresh 
progress,  that  it  returned  to  something  of  the  freedom 
and  confidence  which  had  been  established  between 
them  before  their  friendship  had  been  disturbed. 
Phoebe  was  eager  to  hear  all  about  Lady  "Doio^Ocifc'a.  ^xA 
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Mr  Blount — how  they  fared,  and  if  it  was  possible  that 
they  were  to  give  each  other  up  by  mutual  Cv^  mi. 
Lord  Wriothesley  was  as  willing  to  tell  her  what  she 
wanted  to  know  as  if  she  had  had  a  right  to  hear 
it.  He  was  grieved  for  his  sister,  no  doubt,  but  he 
was  pleased  by  Phoebe's  interest  in  his  communica- 
tions. 

"  I  cannot  make  out  you  women,"  he  said,  while  he  sat 
looking  at  Phoebe  as  she  worked  by  her  mother's  side, 
and  making  himself  as  much  at  home  on  the  opposite  side 
of  Mrs  Paston*s  flimsy  work-table  as  he  had  done  in  his 
comer  of  the  hearth  during  the  winter  and  the  early  spring. 
"  I  am  prepared  to  admit  that  you  are  angelic  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  without  a  dissenting  murmur;  but 
you  are  also  a  mystery  of  inconsistency.  Now  there  is 
Dorothea,  who  was  to  make  a  family  alliance.  She 
would  keep  poor  Fairchester  in  his  proper  place,  and 
while  decently  civil,  was  imperative  on  both  herself  and 
him,  taking  things  awfully  coolly,  as  if  the  two  had 
been  staid  elderly  people  like  my  father  and  mother. 
But  no  sooner  is  Blount  utterly  ruined,  and  the  affair 
stopped  finally  at  the  last  moment,  than  she  goes  and 
breaks  the  unlucky  fellow's  heart — all  of  it  that  is  not 
broken  already,  with  her  passionate  sweetness.  She 
follows  him  like  his  shadow,  and  waits  on  him  like  his 
dog.  Think  of  such  treatment  from  a  woman  like 
Dorothea  !  It  is  an  overcoming  sight  for  a  mere  on- 
looker." 

"  But  don't  you  admire  the  grand  nobility  of  it,  Loi^ 
Wriothesley  ?  "  inquired  Phoebe. 
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"Well,  it  has  something  heroic  in  it,  I  admit;  but 

feel  for  all  our  sakes  that  it  is  a  mercy  he  is  not  to 
3.y  here  longer  than  three  days.  She  would  demoralise 
le  manly  fellow.     John  Blount  is  all  that,  though  he 

deprived  of  what  was  his  prestige^  and  most  things 
esides,  and  though  he  never  was  specially  bright.  I 
eclare,  for  the  moment,  I  do  not  know  whether  to  be 
lost  sorry  for  him,  or  to  be  filled  with  a  craze  of  envy 
f  him." 

Lord  Wriothesley  looked  as  if  he  thought  it  would  be 
Imost  worth  losing  Brockcotes  and  the  world  to  win 
ich  love  from  Phoebe,  even  granting  it  were  hopeless, 
'^et,  if  Lord  Wriothesley  had  known  it,  Phoebe  was  not 
linking  of  him  at  all,  as  she  sat  there  with  flushed 
heeks,  lowered  eyelids,  and  tremulous  mouth.  She 
^as  thinking  of  Barty  Wooler,  and  his  blank  career, 
ompared  with  what  it  might  have  been,  and  how  he 
lad  looked  when  she  had  spumed  his  last  remonstrances. 
t  did  not  matter  that  Phoebe  was  angry  with  herself 
or  thinking  of  Barty  Wooler — his  disadvantages  and 
leprivations  which  he  had  brought  upon  himself.  She 
ad  no  great  provocation,  for  if  she  had  denied  him  a 
oon,  and  if  that  denial  was  shutting  him  out  from  the 
ealth  and  vigour  of  home,  and  a  settled  life,  at  least  he 
as  making  it  up  to  himself,  and  getting  what  costly 
istracting  fire-works  a  not  unrighteous  man  could  com- 
mand, by  resuming  his  old  vagabond  life  with  its  old 
agabond  indemnifications.  The.  Halls  had  mentioned 
^arty  Wooler  to  Phoebe,  as  having  been  an  eye-witness 
f  the  short  campaign  between  Prussia  and  Denmark, 
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which  decided  the  fate  of  Holstein,  and  as  very  likel; 
to  be  the  first  man  to  give  Folksbridge  a  graphic  d^  sr  :^. 
tion  of  the  marriage  of  the  Czarowich. 

Phoebe  had  much  better  have  thought  of  Lord 
Wriothesley,  bending  forward  to  look  into  her  eyes, 
ready  to  risk  the  world  for  her  love,  prepared  to  crown 
her  with  a  woman's  crown  of  renown.  What  save 
the  perverse  generosity  of  which  Lord  Wriothesley  com- 
plained, could  impel  a  woman  to  turn  to  the  rude,  way- 
ward man  from  the  gallant,  gracious  lad  who  recognised 
no  barrier  except  duty,  and  while  he  ventured  his  all 
on  the  years  to  come  and  their  remote  chances,  was  in- 
capable of  defiance  as  regards  the  present,  and  gave  no 
open  sign  because  it  was  not  permitted  him  ?  If  he  was 
forbidden  the  light  of  his  eyes,  he  would  submit,  but  he 
would  remember  in  absence,  and  be  true  to  himself  and 
her,  who  should  be  true  to  him  till  death.  There  ought 
to  have  been  no  choice  between  the  two,  unless,  indeed, 
that  between  Jacob  and  Esau,  the  man  who  won  his 
birthright,  and  the  man  who  lost  it 

"  But  must  the  marriage  be  stopped  so  late  as  this  ? 
Is  there  no  remedy,  and  you  Exmoors  so  mighty?" 
flashed  up  Phoebe  reproachfully. 

"  Is  there  no  hope  of  his  Lordship,  Lord  Fairchester 
that  was,  getting  back  his  own  ?  or  else,  if  it  isn't  his 
own,  of  the  Queen's  Majesty  giving  him  another  title 
and  property  from  her  own  purse,  or  from  the  purses  of 
other  people  who  have  died  without  children  and  their 
money  fallen  to  her?"  suggested  Mrs  Pastoa 

"  No  more  hope  of  the  one  thaxi  of  the  other.    If  the 
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property  and  the  title  had  been  divided,  and  that  had 
been  the  question  at  issue,  something  might  have  been 
attempted.  As  it  is,  nothing  public  can  be  done^  unless 
you  would  have  Blount  a  public  pauper." 

"Well,  what  a  reverse  to  be  sure!"  protested  Mrs 
Fasten. 

"  Of  course,  my  father  and  many  other  friends  are 
bent  upon  affording  him  such  assistance  as  he  will  take 
from  them,  all  the  more  that  he  would  not  have  any- 
thing forced  upon  him  by  the  heartless  bully  and  black- 
guard his  cousin.  If  Lord  Exmoor  and  the  others  are 
allowed,  they  will  either  get  him  one  of  the  sinecures 
that  are  left,  or  they  will  invest  money  in  land  for  him, 
and  he  can  pay  them  back,  if  it  ever  pay  him.  But 
consider,  Miss  Paston,  what  suit  he  has  to  offer  Dolly 
now,  and  whether  he  is  the  man  to  offer  it,  or  she  the 
woman  to  accept  it  ?  It  is  a  very  sad  calamity,  I  grant 
youj  but  any  further  proposal  of  union  between  the 
couple  is  impossible." 

It  seemed  that  Lord  Wriothesley  could  not  advocate 
for  his  sister  the  views  which  he  held  for  himself.  He 
could  judge  discreetly  where  she  was  concerned,  while 
a  higher  virtue  than  prudence  had  seized  upon  him  in 
his  own  affairs  and  kept  him  fast. 

Phoebe  did  not  see  Lady  Dorothea  again  till  Mr 
Blount's  short  visit  was  past,  and  the  two  had  taken 
farewell,  or,  as  Lady  Dorothea  preferred  to  call  it,  had 
said  good-bye.  The  establishment  at  Brockcotes  was  on 
the  eve  of  being  broken  up  for  some  time.  Lord  Exmoor 
was  never  so  well  and  happy  as  when  reigning  king,  with 
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liberty  to  be  as  odd  and  fidgety  as  he  liked,  in  the  capi- 
tal of  his  territories.  Both  Lord  and  Lady  Exmoor  dave 
to  their  chief  home,  the  public  show  and  spacious  mag- 
nificence of  which  had  its  retirement  and  comfort  to  them. 
But  there  was  something  more  than  a  noble  Darby  and 
Joan's  inclinations  to  be  looked  to  now.  It  could  not  be 
a  judicious  arrangement  to  chain  down  Lady  Dorothea 
in  the  scene  of  her  early-planned  marriage.  She  must 
be  carried  about,  as  Thorpie  plainly  phrased  it,  and  put, 
at  least,  in  the  way  of  a  new  establishment.  Again, 
it  would  be  an  outrage  on  paternal  sense  and  devotion 
to  say,  that  while  Lord  Exmoor  could  not  bring  himself 
to  attack  the  potent  son  and  heir  on  his  detrimental  and 
distressing  fancy  for  Miss  Paston,  this  son  was  to  have 
the  excuse  of  living  several  months  on  end  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  painter's  daughter,  who  should 
continue  the  bosom  friend  and  favourite  companion  of 
his  sister. 

It  became  incumbent  on  Lord  and  Lady  Exmoor, 
however  much  they  might  groan  and  sigh  over  the  neces- 
sity, to  take  to  flitting  from  place  to  place  in  their  de- 
clining years. 

Phoebe  heard  of  Buxton  and  Brighton,  and  a  succes- 
sion of  friendly  country-houses  and  Highland  shooting- 
lodges  in  the  meantime,  and  of  Rome,  where  the  family 
had  not  stayed  over  a  winter  since  Lady  Dorothea  was 
grown  up.  Possibly  the  spring  would  be  spent  in  Paris, 
with  the  next  season  in  town,  and,  if  all  were  well,  the 
autumn  and  winter  after  that  at  Swinley,  because  the 
Earl  had  not  been  lesideuX  \5asi^  lot  ^.Vysv^-^Jtafc^^^i 
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jme  improvements  were  projected  at  Swinley,  which 
ould  be  the  better  for  his  personal  superintendence. 
:  was  really  like  a  breaking-up  of  the  great  Brock- 
>tes  establishment,  such  as  had  not  been  known  in 
le  present  Earl's  day ;  and  it  was  accordingly  greatly 
mented  in  Wellfield.  The  natives  of  the  town  felt 
lat  they  were  to  be  left  behind  and  lost  sight  o£ 
hey  had  a  shrewd,  depressing  suspicion  that  Lord 
^riothesley's  entanglement  with  Phoebe  Paston,  of 
hich  nothing  came  at  present,  had  something  to  do 
ith  the  rout.  So  there  was  some  grudge  borne  to  the 
astons  in  consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  Ex- 
loor  countenance,  under  which  Mrs  Paston  principally 
narted. 

Phoebe  was  suffering  from  a  heavier  blow.  She  felt 
;  if  she  and  Lady  Dorothea  were  taking  leave  of  all 
eir  youthful  intimacy  and  attachment  Notwithstand- 
g  this  impression,  her  Ladyship  distinguished  Phoebe 
irticularly  before  the  family  went  away,  and  came 
^ain  to  Wooers'  Alley,  as  if  to  renew  and  intensify  her 
surance  that  no  extravagance  or  insanity  of  Lord 
riothesle/s  could  make  bad  blood  between  her  and 
loebe.  And  this  was  after  Lord  Wriothesley  had  taken 
ave  of  Phoebe. 

"We  are  going  for  the  present,"  he  had  said,  "but 
2  will  come  back  possibly  sooner  than  you  think.  For 
yself,  I  must  be  down,  once  and  again,  on  the  Earl's 
isiness  and  my  own,  between  the  general  going  and 
jming.  Only  don't  give  any  of  us  up,  for  the  saka  oS. 
itb  and  truth,  Miss  Paston." 
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Phoebe  was  convinced,  with  the  natural  pride  '.s-^'cb 
would  accompany  the  conviction,  that  all  precautions 
would  be  in  vain  where  Lord  Wriothesley  was  the 
object.  Should  he  live  and  she  live,  it  would  go 
hard  if,  for  all  the  disparities  between  the  couple,  the 
coronet  of  the  Exmoors  was  not  laid  at  her  feet  She 
held  up  her  head,  and  would  not  show  her  little 
world  the  pain  she  felt  in  the  separation  from  Lady 
Dorothea,  and  what  it  might  easily  have  mistaken  for 
another  feeling. 

Lady  Dorothea,  again,  was  calm,  and  even  cheerful,  in 
spite  of  the  hollows  in  her  cheeks,  which  exaggerated  the 
clear  brightness  of  her  eyes.  She  herself  spoke  of  her 
thinness,  half-laughingly,  advising  Phoebe'  to  take  care 
of  her  own  shoulder-blades,  and  to  watch  in  time  for  silver 
threads  appearing  in  her  brushed  back  hair.  In  that 
case  Phoebe  must  have  tonics,  since  she  could  not 
be  conveyed  about  like  a  young  leopard  in  a  menagerie. 
She  must  throw  herself  into  daily  service  and  district 
visiting,  or  take  up  the  cultivation  of  flowers — monster 
auricula  and  variegated  ivy,  or  into  the  study  of  modern 
Chinese  and  ancient  Anglo-Saxon,  or  into  the  practice 
of  the  stitches  in  the  Countess's  hangings,  or  the  loops 
in  Mrs  Paston^s  knitting-bags, — anything  whatever,  to 
help  her  to  do  her  duty. 

Lady  Dorothea  told  Phoebe  that  Mr  Blount  was 
likely  to  go  to  one  of  the  colonies  after  his  busi- 
ness with  his  cousin  was  wound  up.  There  mig^* 
have  been  terrible  claims  for  past  rents,  with  ^' 
terest,  left  to  hang  like  a  millstone  round  the  disio" 
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rited  man's  neck;  but  for  very  shame,  Edmund 
)rd  Fairchester  would  make  a  compromise. 
Lady  Dorothea  was  to  be  allowed  to  correspond  with 
r  Blount.  And  why  not  ?  The  two  could  be  trusted, 
id  they  were  dear'  friends,  as  she  daresayed  their  chil- 
ren  would  be  after  them. 

• 

"You  see,  Phoebe,  everything  is  possible,"  insisted 
ady  Dorothea,  "where  there  is  a  will  to  keep  one's 
ielings  under  control,  to  be  temperate  in  all  personal 
'ishes,  and  to  make  the  sacrifices  which  are  required  of 

s." 

When  Lady  Dorothea  said  this,  Phoebe  was  aware 
tiat  her  Ladyship  strongly  implied  that  it  was  required 
f  her  to  sacrifice  Lord  Wriothesle/s  generous  regard 
nd  the  grand  promotion  which,  in  its  very  dimness  and 
istance,  loomed  so  splendidly  before  her  eyes. 

Phoebe  received  and  returned  Lady  Dorothea's  part- 
3g  kiss,  a  little  chilled  and  aggrieved  in  her  inmost 
eart.  It  was  not  possible  that  she  could  be  entirely 
iir  to  her  fiiend,  however  fair  her  fiiend  might  be  to 
ler. 

And  as  she  sat  at  home  in  Wooers'  Alley,  she  re- 
jected sadly  that  greatness  might  be  its  own  bane,  but 
hat  it  was  its  own  antidote  too.  Lady  Dorothea  was  so 
accustomed  to  her  superior  advantages,  that  she  hardly 
numbered  amongst  them  the  power  of  taking  wings  and 
Seeing  away  from  the  locality  that  was  linked  with  her 
•rouble.  On  the  other  hand,  a  middle-class  girl  like 
^hcebe  remained  to  brood  and  mope,  grow  self  centred, 
a^ping,    discontented,   and   wretched,  with   her  own 
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mother  wearing  her  flesh  and  blood  out  by  useless 
questions  and  dismal  doubts  and  fears. 

Life  to  Phoebe  at  this  time  would  have  )  een  a 
miserably  unequal  dispensation  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  blue  sky  stretched  out  alike  above  all  regions  and 
hemispheres, — the  dull  country  places  and  inspired 
classic  ground,  and  for  the  truth  and  the  love  of  God, 
whose  sign  was  in  those  broad,  sweet  heavens. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

DELICATE     COMMISSIONS. 

HE  Exmoor  family  remained  absent  from 
Brockcotes  for  the  greater  part  of  two 
years.  During  all  that  time  Barty  Wooler 
did  not  show  his  face  in  Wellfield,  save  for 
h  brief  visi^  to  his  mother  as  enabled  him  to  see 
and  no  onefclse.  His  course  seemed  that  of  a  roll- 
stone  whmi  would  gather  no  moss. 
Mr  BlouriK  and  his  expulsion  and  exile  in  Canada 
re  in  the  way  of  being  forgotten  like  other  expulsions 
d  exiles. 

rhere  was  no  word  of  the  marriage  either  of  Lady 
nothea  or  of  Lord  Wriothesley;  but  Miss  Dugdale 
i  accomplished  an  excellent  match  with  great  settle- 

:TltS. 

Lord  Wriothesley  had  advanced  from  his  clearing  of 
-  woods  at  Brockcotes,  and  his  bringing  in  of  the 
ter  to  Nannton,  to  the  instituting  of  great  dye-works 
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on   the   estate  of  Swinley.      He  had   discovered  and 
demonstrated  the  presence  of  chemical  qualities  in  *■ 
water  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  adapted  it  pec     • ' 
for  dyeing  processes.     The  works  had  already  lUaJ- 
such  progress,  and  this  example  was  likely  to  be  so 
largely  followed  in  the   district,  that  they  had  caused 
some  talk,  and  had  even  won  notice  for  the  young  noble- 
man from  the  public  organs  of  the  industries  of  England. 

Lord  Wriothesley  had  also  made  his  solitary  descents 
on  Brockcotes  and  Wellfield  as  his  father^s  envoy,  and 
he  had  constantly,  although  not  ostentatiously,  repaired 
to  the  Fastens.  The  Earl  at  last  thought  it  high  time 
to  broach  the  proscribed  topic,  and  to  utter  a  stringent 
remonstrance.  But  he  was  even  yet  loth  to  do  his 
office,  and  did  it  with  as  much  reserve  as  haughtiness. 
He  had  not  only  to  respect  in  his  son  the  independence 
of  a  fellow-man,  but  the  reflection  of  his  own  power 
and  dignity. 

"Wriothesley  has  been  brought  up  to  such  sway, 
such  influence,  and  has  so  much  in  his  power,"  his 
father  considered,  nervously,  as  he  was  about  to  do  his 
duty. 

Lord  Exmoor  hesitated  as  he  addressed  his  son  in 
the  smoking-room,  which  the  family  happened  to  occupy 
when  the  gentlemen  were  alone  together  at  a  confidential 
hour. 

He  prefaced  his  lecture  with  an  expression  of  regret 
that  he  could  no  longer  mistake  his  son's  motive  for 
avoiding  every  overture  towards  making  an  establish- 
ment for  himself,  aii4  ii\^.trj\s\%. 
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"I  can  only  say,  that  it  is  neither  for  your  credit, 
or  for  the  happiness  of  the  young  lady  whom  it 
eems  you  have  the  misfortune  to  admire,  that  there 
hould  be  an  idle,  unmeaning  yielding  to  her  attrac- 
ions,  and  a  perpetual  return  within  the  sphere  of  her 
nfluence." 

Lord  Wriothesley  bent  his  brows,  and  smoothed  them 
igam,  stood  firm,  and  looked  his  father  in  the  face,  when 
le  said  in  distinct  tones — 

"  You  need  not  fear  for  my  credit ;  but  I  have  to 
hank  you  for  the  store  you  set  on  her  happiness, 
ilthough  I  cannot  flatter  myself  that  it  is  deeply  im- 
perilled by  my  intimacy  with  her  father's  family." 

"But  why  put  her  happiness  in  peril  at  all?  Can 
his  continued,  I  may  say,  exclusive,  intimacy  of  a  young 
nan  in  your  station  with  the  family  of  an  artist  benefit 
iither  your  reputation  or  theirs  ?  It  may  be  only  suf- 
ered  on  their  part;  but  that  will  hardly  make  it  less 
lisadvantageous.  I  don't  pretend  they  have  held  out 
ny  great  encouragement  to  you.  I  believe  you  have 
ourself  to  blame." 

"I  appeal  to  you  whether  I  have  not  kept  the 
ntimacy  within  bounds?"  protested  Lord  Wriothesley, 
uming  upon  his  father. 

"  I  do  not  say  you  have  not  I  have  so  much  respect 
or  that  man  Paston,  that  I  think  he  would  have  pre- 
ented  anything  else  if  you  had  been  so  left  to  yourself, 
^  so  mad  as  to  go  further.  But  what  do  you  propose  by 
^ch  an  intimacy  ?  " 

'^You  must  see,  Lord  Exmoor,  that  1  can  ^xo^o^^ 
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nothing,"  asserted  Lord  Wriothesley,  with  a  to'ich  of 
bitterness. 

"  But  you  can  frustrate  all  our  expectations,"  iirgw^ 
Lord  Exmoor,  vehemently  for  him;  "you  can  wa^tc 
your  time  hanging  about  what  I  cannot  call  anything 
else  than  a  dead  light;  so  sure  it  is  to  wreck  you, 
my  boy,"  the  good  Earl  said,  softening  all  at  once,  as 
he  stumbled  up  to  his  son,  and  put  his  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  "  I  am  not  so  dishonourable  and  depraved  as  to 
undervalue  your  freedom  from  vice ;  but  there  is  more  to 
be  thought  of  in  a  young  fellow  of  your  degree.  You  must 
be  public-spirited,  liberal-minded,  and  ready  to  forgive 
your  own  bent — infatuation  I  should  call  it,  in  the  pre- 
sent  instance,  if  you  will  excuse  me  (for  I  don't  want  to 
hurt  you,  or  to  infringe  your  rights,  far  less  to  tyrannise 
over  you).  But  no  private  bent  ought  to  clash  with  the 
interests  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  position  to  which 
you  are  called.  It  is  not  enough  for  a  lad  with  your 
prospects  to  be  a  chemist  or  a  master-dyer.  I  had 
hoped  that  you  would  live  to  take  a  prominent  part  in 
ruling  your  country — that  I  should  even  see  you  guide  the 
helm  of  the  state.  The  stake  which  you  hold,  the  talents 
with  which  one  of  us  has  been  endowed  at  least,  entitle 
you  '* 

Lord  Wriothesley  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  was 
forced  to  interrupt  the  Earl. 

"  My  dear  father,  you  are  everything  that  is  kind  to 
me,  but  surely  you  do  not  mean  to  end  by  saying,  that 
I  am  no  longer  able  to  be  of  use  to  you  or  others,  of 
that  I  have  done  axiyftim'^  \.o  c.o\ci^xom\^\xs?j  ^^-actef? 
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don't  make  a  boast  of  having  no  particular  debts  bur- 
^ning  me,  like  many  men,  but  I  do  maintain  that  I  have 
:)t  been  guilty  of  anything  to  disqualify  me  for  what 
iture  work  I  may  be  fit  for,  that  my  family  and  the 
Duntry  may  impose  upon  me." 

"  It  is  not  what  you  have  done,  but  what  you  are  fail- 
ig  to  do.  You  are  holding  aloof  in  a  measure  firom  the 
ose  society  of  your  equals,  you  are  giving  no  indication 
■settling  steadily  in  your  class,"  urged  Lord  Exmoor, 
riven  to  table  his  bill 

"I   do  not  know  that — I  had  hoped  I  had  many 
lends.      Would  you  have  me  estalish  false  premises, 
id  incur  false  responsibilities  ?  *' 
"  Why  should  they  be  false  ?  " 

"  I  need  not  answer  you,  sir." 

"  No,  don't  answer  me,  Wriothesley,  and  cut  me  to  the 
eart." 

"I  will  not  do  it,"  the  young  man  pledged  him- 
ilf.  "I'll  go  into  Parliament,  or  on  any  diplo- 
latic  mission  to-morrow  if  you  wish  it  Indicate 
ny  Lwep,  appoint  any  post,  and  I  'U  try  for  it  to  please 
ou,  and  my  mother,  and  Dolly.  I  here  deliberately 
•romise  to  undertake  no  venture,  to  enter  on  no 
ngagement,  without  the  knowledge  and  the  con- 
urrence  which  are  your  privilege.  Will  that  not 
atisfy  you?" 

"  I  have  no  choice — it  must,"  Lord  Exmoor  granted, 
^ith  unusual  ungraciousness  as  he  took  his  son's  offered 
land,  but  he  dropped  it  again  immediat^Vj  ^&  ^  \3wi 
ouch  pained  him.  • 
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The  vexed  outwitted  nobleman  said  to  himself  the 
moment  his  son's  back  was  turned  : 

"  The  fact  is,  he  has  employed  all  his  abilities  and 
energy  to  go  crazed  about  a  girl,  respectable  I  admit, 
and  clever  I  daresay,  but  clean  out  of  his  class.  He 
will  not  run  away  with  her,  as  he  might  have  done 
fifty  years  ago;  not  only  because  she  will  not  run 
away  with  him,  but  because  he  has  got  both  a  heart 
and  a  conscience.  He  will  wait  and  wait,  and  grow 
middle-aged  waiting  for  my  death  or  for  an  English  r^ 
volution,  though  he  will  not  say  it.  But  it  will  be  him- 
self that  he  will  ruin,  whether  I  be  dead  or  alive.  It  is 
not  merely  that  he  will  not  enlarge  our  circle,  or  form  a 
single  political  connexion — we  are  great  enough  to  dis- 
pense with  that  possibly — notwithstanding,  a  man  ought 
to  collect  and  husband  his  resources.  What  constituency 
would  care  to  pin  their  faith  to  a  man  who  had  been  so 
extremely  hare-brained  and  monstrously  erratic  in  his  pri- 
vate affairs  ?  It  is  crotchetiness — -that  curse  of  crocheti- 
ness,  which  would  never  have  beset  a  commonplace 
youngster,  but  must  mar  a  fellow  with  brains  like 
Wriothesley.     Oh,  if  Dorothea  had  but  been  the  son !" 

In  these  two  years  at  Wellfield  Phoebe  was  learning 
to  forget  the  episode  of  Barty  Wooler's  domineering 
attachment,  the  surprised  petulance  which  it  had  excited, 
as  well  as  her  remorse  for  her  unsoftened  rejection  of 
his  suit,  and  her  dread  lest  she  had  worked  harm  to  her 
father's  old  friend. 

Phoebe  might  have  altogether  forgotten  Barty  Wooler 
and  his  spice  of  EngVvsYii^cJgX^^^"^^^^  ^\A^'i's^\am^% 
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*  might  have  been  won  to  much  more  than  half-bashful 
action  for  Lord  Wriothesley,  and  pride  in  him ;  but  that 

the  last  six  months  her  mind  was  otherwise  occupied. 
e  could  not  give  all  her  attention  to  the  visitor  who 
Tie  running  across  from  Lombardy,  the  Black  Forest, 
the  Polish  plain,  and  who,  within  twenty-four  hours  of 
arrival  at  Brockcotes,  was  sunning  himself  in  her 
.nces,  and  dropping  words  of  devotion  and  fidelity 
)  significant  to  be  mistaken,  and  yet  too  slight  for  the 
irer  to  take  them  up  and  answer  them.  She  bestowed 
[y  partial  notice  on  the  gleanings  which  he  brought  for 
r  inspection,  gleanings  of  pictures,  wood  carving,  anti- 
arian  relics,  and  a  gem  or  two  not  unmeet  for  the 
irel  cases  and  old  sumpter  chests  of  Brockcotes.  But 
Lther  did  he  take  upon  him  to  offer  for  her  acceptance 
other  gift,  unless  it  were  the  small  tributes  of  a  collar,  a 
^nking-cup  and  a  whistle  for  Bess,  which  always  knew 
n,  and  was  less  tardy  in  responding  to  his  advances 
in  Bess's  mistress. 
But  she  had  another  cause  for  real  trouble  on  account 

her  father's  failing  health.  It  was  manifestly  failing 
w,  and  that  rapidly,  though  he  fought  a  hard  fight  to 
>rk  as  well  as  ever. 

For  a  long  time  Mrs  Paston  would  not  see  the  creep- 
5  ghastliness  of  what  had  always  been  Caleb  Paston's 
licate  habit  of  body,  and  put  down  Phoebe's  appre- 
nsion  as  a  girl's  moping.  For  a  still  longer  time  Mr 
Lston  was  indignant  at  all  interference  with  him,  or 
treaties  that  he  should  stop  painting,  and  try  a  change 
hfe. 


I 
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It  was  not  till,  alone  by  himself  in  his  paintinp-TOom, 
he  had  premonitions  of  sharp  pain,  and  blank  uncon- 
sciousness, that  he  gave  in  so  far  as  to  allow  a  doctor  to 
be  summoned. 

The  doctor's  opinion  was  delivered  cautiously.  He 
understood  what  was  wrong — an  old  complaint,  he  migbt 
call  it  long  established ;  it  had  advanced,  but  he  did  not 
say  it  might  not  be  again  arrested.  Let  the  patient 
spare  exertion,  have  as  little  as  possible  on  his  mind, 
adopt  such  and  such  a  diet,  and  take  the  medicines  pre- 
scribed. If  Mr  Paston  had  any  business  arrangements 
in  reference  to  his  family  to  make,  he  did  not  think  it 
need  create  alarm,  supposing  he  suggested  that  it  might 
contribute  to  Mr  Paston's  ease  of  mind,  and  so  to  the 
swiftness  and  completeness  of  his  recovery,  if  he  made 
these  arrangements  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr  Paston  smiled  faintly  at  the  advice. 

"  It  would  be  a  case  of  spontaneous  combustion  with 
me  if  I  went  out  of  harness,"  he  maintained,  "but  I 
shall  certainly  try  the  diet  and  the  medicine,  and  if  I  do 
not  get  better  in  a  short  time,  I  shall  think  of  such 
arrangements  as  are  left  me  to  n[iake,  in  order  that  my 
mind  may  be  easy." 

No  improvement  followed  the  decision.  In  the  gray 
light  of  a  Martinmas  day,  Mr  Paston  called  to  Phoebe  as 
she  was  passing  his  painting-room.  She  turned  back 
and  entered,  and  she  could  see  that  he  was  retouching 
his  "  Reconciliation  of  Jacob  and  Esau,"  which  he  had  re- 
linquished three  years  before.     He  said  to  her  shortly-** 

"  Phoebe,  child,  I  sYiOu\d  \^^  -^ovx  \.o  VaJ^*^  ^asv  ^^'^^s-^* 
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lity  of  looking  in  on  Mrs  WDoler ;  you  call  for  the 
I  woman  sometimes,  don't  you?*' 
"  Yes,  papa,  I  have  called  on  Mrs  Wooler,"  answered 
oebe,  as  cheerfully  as  she  could. 
"That's  right.  Well,  I  want  you  to  ask  her  the 
icreabouts  of  her  son  at  present,  and  if  she  would  let 
n  know  that  I  have  been  ailing  this  autumn,  and 
ve  a  great  desire  to  see  him  about  my  pictures. 
)u  must  ascertain  whether  he  is  in  a  quarter  from 
lich  he  could  be  here  in  a  reasonable  time.  I  don't 
►ubt  he  would  come;  for  he  was  always  a  kindly, 
nfiding  fellow.  But  that  is  no  matter — ^will  you  do 
is  for  me,  Phoebe?" 

Mr  Paston  was  so  self-engrossed  and  so  absent-minded 
at  it  seemed  to  Phoebe  he  might  have  forgotten  the 
rcumstances  which  made  it  awkward  to  send  her  on 
ichan  errand.  As  it  happened,  she  had  only  called 
3ce — a  call  of  ceremony — on  Mrs  Wooler  since  the 
i^ening-party  at  her  house,  although,  when  she  passed 
long  the  High  Street,  she  was  constantly  seeing  Mrs 
Cooler's  big,  bumptious  head  through  its  ineffectual 
-reen.  Mrs  Wooler  had  too  much  of  the  primitive 
ospitality  of  barbarous  tribes  to  be  capable  of  positive 
iscourtesy  in  her  own  house,  but  she  had  been  dis- 
ourteous  enough  to  give  Phoebe  clearly  to  understand 
^^t  she  had  ceased  for  a  period  of  years  to  go  into 
^ciety,  and  therefore  did  not  care  to  keep  up  new 
-^uaintances.  Phoebe  understood,  of  course,  that  she 
3^s  implicitly  ranked  among  the  new  acquaintaxic.^^. 
^t  a}}  that   was   no   matter.      She  v^as  noX  €\xk^^ 
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taken  aback  by  her  father's  unexpected  request;  it 
struck  her  with  a  keen  sense  of  his  apprehension  of  danger 
and  a  coming  change.  In  that  light,  what  did  it  signify 
how  Mrs  Wooler  and  her  son  regarded  her  visit, 
or  how  the  Wellfield  people  might  talk  if  it  proved 
successful  ?  She  would  have  agreed  to  execute  her 
father's  will  had  it  been  ten  times  more  disagreeable  and 
difficult. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

A  FRIEND  IN  NEED. 

|T  was  a  "raw  and  surly"  day  when  Phoebe 
went  to  Mrs  Wooler's.  The  laburnums 
were  but  bare,  crooked  sticks.  Bart/s 
lush  and  cool  ferns  were  rustling  as  sere 
nd  brown  as  ferns  could  rustle.  But  when  she  ful- 
Ued  her  part  of  the  mission,  she  found  that  much  of  its 
iisagreeableness  and  difficulty  vanished  on  the  spot, 
ler  heart  was  too  full  of  her  father  to  leave  her  any 
oom  for  the  purely  painful  consciousness  that  she  was 
itting  in  the  drab-coloured  parlour,  regarded  curiously 
y  Mrs  Wooler,  as  the  girl  who  had  first  bewitched 
Id  then  refused  Barty,  and  who  was  so  foolishly  up- 
ted  and  arrogant  as  to  be  philandering  with  Lord 
'Hothesley. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  old  woman  had  ceased  to  fear 
^cebe  in  the  field  of  her  own  life,  and  ^\ve  "^^.^  tv.o\. 
-ad  to  the  softening  effect  of  the  c\rcums\aTic^'&  \xxA^^ 
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which  Phoebe  came.  The  old  woman  might  not  put 
much  weight  on  mental  trouble,  unless  it  were  that  of 
her  son  Barty,  but  she  had  great  respect  for  bodily  afflic- 
tion in  others.  One  could  see  on  a  glance  at  Phoebe's 
quivering  mouth  and  straining  eyes  that  the  daughter 
was  struck  by  the  suspicion  that  the  father's  illness  was 
mortal,  though  she  strove  to  strangle  the  suspicion. 
Mrs  Wooler  might  think  that  Caleb  Paston's  illness  was 
retribution ;  but  that  did  not  hinder  him  from  being  a 
man  whom  God  was  smiting.  Mrs  Wooler,  who  had 
borne  him  a  heavy  grudge  all  these  years,  and  prophesied 
many  a  time  that  calamity  would  overtake  him,  was  far 
too  much  of  a  stout  old  Christian  not  to  be  guilty  of  the 
signal  inconsistency  of  shrinking  from  the  reward  of  her 
vigil  when  its  fulfilment  came. 

"  Oh,   indeed  I "   she   said ;  "  and  is  your  father  so 
poorly,  Miss  Paston  ?     I  am  sorry ;  yes,  I  am  sorry  to 
hear  it,  and  I  wish  him  well  again,  I  do."     Mrs  Wooler 
spoke  earnestly,  and  not  unsympathetically.     "  We  are 
poor  frail  creatures,  and  when  it  comes  to  the  end,  it  lays 
our  pride  low,  and  stills  our  wrath.     His  strait  to-day 
may  be  ours  to-morrow — only  all  in  our  appointed  time. 
Your  father  was  wont  to  be  one  of  your  lads  all  pith  and 
marrow,  with  a  power  of  work  in  his  slim  body;  but 
that  kind   don't  last.     And   for  Barty,   he   is  not  so 
far  to  seek.     He  is  at  no  greater  distance  than  Folks- 
bridge,   where   my   uncles,   the   Clays,   have  had  hic^ 
home  for  a  month,  to  be  a  party  in  a  new  settlement  o* 
theu:  affairs.     They  are  always  a  settling  of  their  afiairs* 
these  rich  old  meii.    ^ail^  \fO\  ^^  \Jcv^  Xiv^^icewi,  ^^  th^ 
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ck  man  who  asks  for  his  presence,  so  far  as  I  can  speak 
)r  my  son ;  and  I  know  of  no  reason  that  should  keep 
im  away.  He  can  come  face  to  face  with  Mr  Paston 
t  any  hour,  you  may  rest  content  But  it  is  news — and 
ow  should  it  be  other  than  sad  news  ? — ^that  your  father 
as  fallen  into  sore  sickness.  It  seems  but  yesterday 
bat  he  was  as  much  in  and  out  of  this  very  house  as 
Jarty.  The  Lord  forbid  that  we,  who  are  His  debtors, 
hould  be  hard  upon  each  other  when  He  is  calling  upon 
s  to  pay  our  debts.*' 

Phoebe  only  felt  that  Mrs  Wooler  was  more  friendly 
ban  might  have  been  expected,  and  comprehended,  in 

general  way,  that  the  old  woman  referred  to  the 
lisunderstanding  which  had  separated  the  early 
lends. 

Barty  travelled  straight  to  Wellfield  on  the  first  notice 
bat  he  was  wanted.  But  although  he  was  there  within  a 
ew  days,  Mr  Paston's  old  complaint  had  taken  a  start 
ti  a  downward  direction,  and  he  was  very  much  worse — 
ufFering  paroxysms  of  violent  illness,  and  so  shaken 
tnd  feeble  between  them,  that  when  he  had  attempted  to 
ift  a  brush  that  morning,  his  hand  had  fallen  powerless 
^y  his  side,  and  a  mist  had  come  between  him  and  the 
-anvas.  It  was  evident  that  now  he  must  relinquish  his 
^ork  since  his  work  relinquished  him.  If  he  had 
3een  a  woman,  he  would  have  succumbed  altogether, 
^^ve  taken  to  bed  and  turned  his  face  to  the  wall.  But 
^e  was  up  and  dressed  as  usual,  tottering  about  the  old 
'^miliar  ground,  or  lying  back  in  his  sitters'  cVvait,  \o<^- 
^^i  thoughtfully  at  his  work,  mostly  at  the  fiisl  ^.xA  ^^ 
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last  of  it,— the  "  Theft  by  the  BeUini,''  and  the  "  R^ 
conciliation  of  Jacob  and  Esau." 

Phoebe  was  hovering  about  her  father,  prepared  to 
nurse  him.  She  was  the  more  set  on  it,  because  of  her 
mother  being  more  and  more  overcome  by  the  evi- 
dences of  the  progress  of  her  husband's  illness.  Mrs 
Paston  was  shocked  and  terrified  on  every  fresh  token. 
These  tokens  were  as  strange,  appalling,  and  heart- 
breaking to  Phoebe;  but  she  could  feel  in  her  distress 
an  unspeakable  thankfulness  for  undreamt-of  reserves  of 
strength  on  her  own  part.  She  could  keep  her  anguish 
mute.  Mrs  Paston  was  not  only  more  unready  than 
ever,  she  could  not  help  showing  her  feelings,  and 
becoming  positively  injurious  and  vexatious  to  her 
husband.  She  was  forced  to  confine  herself  to  the 
drawing-room  and  the  back-kitchen,  where  she  received 
visitors,  and  paid  a  halting  attention  to  domestic 
economy — principally  cooking  for  the  invalid,  shaking 
like  a  leaf,  and  wondering  how  Phcebie  could  be  so  quiet 

It  was  when  thus  thrown  together  and  holding  on  by 
each  other,  that  Barty  Wooler  came  in  upon  the  father 
and  daughter.  He  and  Phoebe  exchanged  grave,  DOt 
unfriendly  greetings. 

Looking  away  to  avoid  catching  his  eye,  Barty  said  to 
Mr  Paston — 

"  I  am  glad  to  find  you  on  your  feet,  Paston ;  you  will 
be  all  right  again  presently." 

"  I  am  on  my  feet  still,  Barty,  but  they  have  beconae 
very  shaky  feet  in  no  time,  somehow.  I  am  so  certain 
to  be  laid  aside  fox  a  s^aaoxij'  \i&  ^^$^^^^\^  ^.  o^^k 
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ttce  at  Phoebe,  **  that  I  am  under  a  great  obligation 
^ou  for  complying  with  my  request  so  promptly.  I 
)e  it  has  not  put  you  too  much  about." 

*  Not  in  the  least,  and  there  is  no  obligation  at  all. 
lat  do  you  think  I  was  about  ?  you  *11  never  guess — 
:  only  getting  myself  served  heir  to  the  Clays,  but 
dng  their  business  made  over  to  me.*' 

'  To  dispose  of  speedily  ?  " 

*  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Silk-mercery  is  as  good  a  trade  as 
)ther;  as  good,  at  any  rate,  as  daubing  second-rate 
tures ;  for  you  know  I  cannot  paint  like  you — I  have 
:  elevated  myself  to  your  true  art.  I  cut  the  appren- 
2ship,  all  but  the  travelling  line,  an  age  ago ;  and  now 
lave  cut  the  shop  itself,  and  taken  to  the  Clays'  shop, 
eir  business,  luckily,  is  ready-made  for  a  lazy  loon, 
e  whole  affair  is  in  fine  working  order,  served, 
naged,  and  everything.  All  I  have  had  to  do  has 
2n  to  let  my  name  be  put  in  gilt  letters — (I  should . 
ve  liked  to  have  had  the  painting  of  it,  Caleb) — after 

i  old  names,  over  the  main  front, — *  Clay  Brothers  and 
Doler.*  Think  of  the  weakness  or  the  generosity  of 
manity !  Why,  the  old  men  are  as  proud  of  the  small 
ncession  as  if  I  had  brought  a  fresh  fifty  thousand  into 
2  concern.  What  did  they  take  me  for  I  wonder,  to 
ppose  that  I  should  be  ashamed  of  the  lawful  source 
the  wealth  which  nobody  doubts  I  am  willing  enough 
handle  when  they  are  done  with  it  ?  Now  you  must 
mit,  that  I  am  the  luckiest  dog  in  creation,  in  some 
ings." 
"No.    If  you  could  not  cut  the  concttn  ^Yveii^Qvs. 
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like,  I  should  be  rather  sorry  to  hear  that  you  had 
contracted  so  much  as  the  responsibility  of  a  sleep- 
ing-partner in  trade,"  professed  Mr  Fasten.  "For 
you  will  never  sleep  at  a  post,  however  ready-made 
and  lucrative ;  it  is  not  in  you,  whatever  laziness 
you  may  choose  to  pretend  to.  You  will  be  having 
your  finger  in  the  pie,  even  though  it  be  against  the 
grain.  Business  hours,  ready  money,  long  accounts, 
percentages,  truck  system ;  you  will  have  a  tilt  at 
yourself  and  your  neighbours  in  one  and  all  of  them. 
Without  any  experience,  I  should  say  you  will  make  a 
mess  of  it.  If  your  uncles  the  Clays  had  known  you  as 
well  as  I  do,  they  would  have  thoutht  twice  before  they 
admitted  you  into  their  business,  laou  were  always  the 
queerest  fellow,  Barty,  for  taking  short  tumsand  doubling 
upon  yourself." 

"  Perhaps,  if  you  add,  and  for  falling  on  my  feet,  in  a 
way.     But  the  thing  is  done." 

"  And  with  these  new  trade  engagements,  you  are  very 
much  hors  de  combat  for  the  service  that  I  thought  (rf 
seeking  from  you,"  objected  Mr  Paston. 

"  I  cannot  see  that,  when  my  name  is  all  my  offermg- 
But  what  would  you  have  ?" 

Mr  Paston  showed  some  restraint  in  explaining  him- 
self before  Phoebe.  At  the  same  time  he  would  not 
suffer  her  to  go.  He  was  purposely  detaining  her  that 
she  might  hear  the  trust  he  committed  to  Barty  Wooler- 
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ERE  are  some  pictures,  Barty,  which  might 
be  finished  and  sent  up  to  the  exhibition, 
this  year  or  next.  There  is  that  Jacob  and 
Esau  :  I  am  fond  of  the  thing — so  fond  of 
hat  I  have  not  cared  to  put  my  hand  to  it  save  when 
ras  in  the  humour.  But  I  have  thrown  in  the  principal 
►up.  And  there  is  the  *  Execution  of  Kihnamock  and 
Imerino/  to  be  done  on  commission  for  a  friend  of 
rd  Exmoor, — one  of  the  handsomest  commissions  I 
Jr  received ;  and  I  had  managed  most  of  the  heads. 
wzs  going  to  ask  you  if  you  would  not  consent  to 
rk  up  these  pictures,  giving  them  as  our  joint  pro- 
ction  ?  " 

Barty  stared,  and  tugged  at  his  beard.  "My  dear 
ow,"  he  broke  out  at  last,  "  I  should  make  a  botch 
your  finest  pictures.  I  am  no  more  fit  to  lay  on 
er  you  than  an  elephant  is  to  draw  a  hair-stroke.'* 

2  F 
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"Tuts,  Barty,  you  are  in  a  self-depreciating  mood; 
and  remember  the  precedents :  art-partnerships  have 
not  been  uncommon." 

"  Yes,  I  know.  Rubens  did  it,  along  with  Sneyders  and 
with  Teniers,  too,  on  occasion.  But  all  I  can  say  is,  that 
if  the  disparity  between  them  was  as  great,  then  Rubens 
was  an  ass.  In  this  case  the  very  ignorant  world  would 
cry  shame  on  me  for  ray  impertinence." 

"  Allow  me  to  judge.  You  are  wrong,  both  in  depre- 
ciating yourself,  and  in  thinking  that  our  ideas  would 
not  harmonise.  I  never  thought  so.  I  have  been 
far  enough  from  that  view  always,"  he  added,  in  a  lower 
tone,  with  an  uneasy,  mortified  air.  "  You  observe  it 
is  chiefly  the  backgrounds  which  are  to  fill  in,  except 
in  the  Kilmarnock  and  Balmerino ;  and  you  would  be  on 
honour — (when  were  you  not  on  honour,  friend?) — ^todo 
your  best  when  our  mutual  credit  was  at  stake." 

Barty  looked  at  Mr  Paston  and  the  pictures  with  un- 
diminished perplexity. 

"  It  would  be  no  good,  certainly  no  good,  for  youi 
reputation  and  profit.  I  cannot  make  out  what  youi 
object  is,  if  it  is  not  to  sacrifice  yourself  in  order  to 
afford  me  another  opportunity  to  redeem  my  lost  ground, 
and  at  the  eleventh  hour  to  ride  triumphantly  into  public 
favour  on  your  magnanimous  shoulders.  Confess  that 
that  is  the  grand  dodge,  Caleb,"  urged  Barty,  leaning  his 
chin  on  his  hand,  and  bending  forward  as  if  he  had  fof' 
gotten  Phoebe's  presence,  and  all  about  her. 

"  Magnanimous  I  no.  Don't  you  comprehend  ?— yott» 
who  disparage  my  "bia\xvs,  '«\\\Ocv  ^^^x^  ^JJw^^^'^^  \!ft.^t  oi 
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e.  *  A  lad  all  brains;  take  care  of  him/  Don't  you 
imember  that  was  the  sentence  o£  one  of  your  uncles 
Q  me  long  ago  ?  But  you  would  not  lay  it  to  heart ! 
till  I  think  there  was  some  heart  in  me.  I  fancy  I  . 
ave  found  it  to  my  cost,  and  it  is  that  which  is  now 
othering  me,  knocking  away  like  a  high-pressure  engine. 
Nevermind  the  bother.  I  daresay  you, and  Phoebe,  and 
ly  wife,  poor  woman,  will  endorse  the  impression  that 
lere  is  a  heart  in  me  somewhere,  cold  fish  as  I  am. 
'an't  you  conceive,  Barty?  If  I  am  laid  aside  for 
length  of  time,"  he  said,  with  an  emphasis  on  the 
ords,  "  I  should  not  like  these  pictures  to  lie  so  much 
ead  stock,  or  care  to  lose  the  heaviest  price  I  was  ever 
romised,  supposing  that  I  could  have  the  half  of  it  I 
ave  done  reasonably  well.  Painting  is  not  so  bad  a 
rofession  as  it  is  called.  I  have  made  my  savings  for 
rainy  day ,  and  my  brother-in-law.  Hall,  has  them  laid 
lit  with,  his  capital,  that  part  of  the  business  being  more 
I  his  way  than  mine.  But  I  should  not  like  to  lose  the 
ioney- value  of  these  pictures^  with  the  rest  that  may  be 
isposed  of,  when  the  occasion  oflfers,  in  order  to  make 
better  provision  for  my  wife  and  daughter." 
"Well,  I'll  see  about  it,  Paston,"  accorded  Barty, 
owy. 

"Which  means  that  you  agree.     Thank  you,  man, 
^m  the  bottom  of  my  heart" 

Mr  Paston  was  excited,  and  the  excitement,  to  Bart/s 
eat  dismay,  brought  on  one  of  the  sick  man's  paroxysms 
cruel  pain  and  gasping  eflforts  at  relie£ 
^artjr  might  have  done  anythii^,  eveiyXivmg^,  tot  \cl^ 
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old  friend  and  enemy ;  but  he  could  not,  without  the 
utmost  force  put  upon  himself,  look  on  at  suffering  where 
there  was  little  to  be  done  except  to  look.  Phoebe,  so 
much  younger  and  weaker  than  he  was,  could  do  this  in 
which  he  failed,  not  only  at  that  moment,  but  in  many 
attacks  during  the  following  weeks.  The  spasms  in- 
creased in  nuipber,  became  more  prolonged  in  duration, 
and  more  intolerable  in  the  agony  with  which  they  were 
attended.  Phoebe,  as  well  as  the  doctor,  could  always 
meet  and  master  them,  so  far  as  supporting  her  father 
by  her  presence  and  s)ni[ipathy  could  go.  And  she  had 
her  father  very  much  to  herself  at  last  She  feared  she 
was  selfish,  but  her  poor  wounded  heart  found  some  balm 
in  the  fact,  and  in  her  father's  continual  love  of  her 
presence  and  dependence  on  such  solace  as  she  could 
give. 

"  I  am  here,  papa,"  she  would  say,  as  if  there  was  some- 
thing of  a  talisman  in  her  company,  and  as  if  she  could 
fight  Death  single-handed.  The  girl  was  lifted  above 
herself.  She  would  stand  for  hours  by  her  father's  side, 
running  up  and  down  stairs,  comforting  her  mother,  and 
beginning  at  last  to  comfort  Barty  Wooler. 

Mrs  Paston's  well-meaning  weakness  grew  pathetic 
She  ceased  to  wonder  at  Phoebe's  stillness  and  strength* 
while  she  sobbed  out  her  gratitude  for  her  daughter's 
duty  and  devotion,  and  pled  with  her  as  if  Phoebe  had 
been  the  parent  and  she  the  child. 

"Let  me  see  your  father,  Phoebe;  I'll  be  good,  I '^ 
not  rouse  or  worry  him.  If  you  will  only  tell  hnn  ^^^ 
to  make  a  joke  to  me,'^e  V^  \f^fc^  xa  ^^  ^^kn&  ^sasKSS^ 
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i  then  looked  wistfully  in  my  face  widi  his  great  eyes, 
i  said,  '  My  dear,  I  think  you  and  I  have  been  happy 
;ether,  after  all;'  as  if  I  had  ever  minded  the  poor 
ng's  sharp  speeches.  Oh,  me  !  I'll  not  have  him  to 
t  with  my  silliness  much  longer." 
It  was  a  marvel  to  Barty  Wooler  to  listen  to  Phoebe 
dressing  him  with  composure,  almost  with  content. 
"You  may  go  in  and  see  papa  now,  Mr  Wooler. 
I  will  be  glad — he  is  always  glad — to  see  you.  It  will 
t  vex  you  to  see  him  to-day;  this  bad  turn  is  nearly 
er,  and  he  will  be  able  to  speak  to  you  by  and  by. 
ler  the  last,  during  the  night,  he  rallied  so  quickly 
d  talked  for  half  an  hour.  (Do  you  thinkK  should 
>t  have  let  him  talk  ?  But  he  had  somethi^iJtie  wished 
tell  me.") 

Barty  Wooler  could  have  taken  the  shoes  from  his  feet, 
scause  it  was  holy  ground. 

The  only  evidence  Phoebe  gave  of  being  tried  to  the 
tmost  was  in  saying  to  Barty  one  day,  in  accents 
axing  shrill  in  their  intensity — 

"I  have  often  shuddered  to  hear  old  people  say  it; 
lit  do  you  know,  if  his  pain  last,  I  think  I  shall  yet 
^me  to  be  glad  to  see  papa  lying  at  his  rest." 
Barty  Wooler  was  sensible  of  the  strain  on  Phoebe's 
owers,  and  deplored  it  as  if  he  had  been  her  father. 
Death  in  the  house  in  Wooers'  Alley,"  he  told  himself, 
death  sore  in  its  untimeliness,  and  with  a  girl  to  bear 
^e  brunt  of  it,  and  to  have  her  nerves  shattered  and  her 
*^agination  haunted  all  her  Hfe  afterwards.  ls\t  TiOXxfli- 
earj  of,  or  at  least  what  should  not  be"?    T\ia^"aS^ 
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might  be  sent  for,  but  it  happens  unfortunately  that  all 
of  them,  save  the  old  man,  have  gone  abroad  with 
Frank  for  his  holiday.  Even  though  they  were  here,  I 
don't  suppose  Paston  would  tolerate  them  about  him. 
He  was  always  horribly  sensitive,  poor  fellow !  The 
Exmopr  family,  if  they  were  at  home,  would  be  still  less 
available,  notwithstanding  that  lady-nurses  are  the  high 
fashion  in  hospitals  and  barracks.  What  a  great  lubberly 
middle-aged  cub  I  must  be  to  go  in  to  a  fever  over  so 
ordinary  a  calamity  as  this.*'  So  Barty  Wooler  scourged 
himself  on  Phoebe's  account,  and  then  he  looked  wist- 
fully at  his  mother,  yet  he  neither  spoke  nor  looked  as 
if  anything  more  than  common  humanity  moved  him. 

Mrs  Wooler  had  more  than  a  respect  for  death ;  it 
had  a  positive  fascination  for  her.  She  would  not  only 
lend  her  aid  in  his  last  weakness  to  the  man  at  whose 
gate  she  had  sat  in  righteous  indignation  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  but  she  would  even  have  a  pitiful  inclination  to 
look  on  him  in  his  death. 

"  If  they  would  admit  me,  son  Barty,  I  might  be  of 
some  service,"  she  proposed,  with  not  more  than  a  little 
flutter.  "  I  don't  think  he  and  I  would  choke  on  the 
bone  in  our  throats  at  this  time  of  day,"  she  proceeded, 
in  a  kind  of  shamefaced  way.  "  It  is  not  that  I  don't 
think  he  snatched  what  was  not  his  own,  mind  you ;  but 
what  of  that  when  he  is  called  on'to  give  up  the  whole 
world  ?" 

"  You  could  be  of  the  greatest  use,  mother;  I  am 
sure  you  could,"  Barty  gave  eager  confirmation.  "There 
is  not  another  sucVi  actwe,  c^^eax-^x^aAfc^  <S\.^  ^^xfissa.  ^ 
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[le  kingdom.  Is  it  not  heinous  to  leave  a  girl  as  good 
s  alone  in  such  trouble  ?  Do  try  what  you  can  do, 
lother.  I  think  he  would  not  dislike  to  see  you,"  said 
larty,  catching  at  the  suggestion. 

If  any  one  had  told  Phoebe  three  months  before  who 
rould  watch  with  her  by  her  father's  deathbed,  she 
rould  not  have  believed  it;  but  if  any  one  had  further 
ttempted  to  persuade  her  that  Mrs  Wooler  would  be 
relcomed  to  her  father's  sick-room,  the  speaker  would 
ave  aroused  the  girl's  saddest  scorn.  When  the  event 
ame  Phoebe  was  more  pUable  and  more  amenable  to 
er  neighbours.  Her  father's  situation  had  swallowed 
p  so  much,  that  she  had  actually  ceased  for  the  moment 
0  recall  anything  connected  with  Barty,  save  that  he 
•ras  her  father's  oldest  and — since  their  reconciliation — 
lis  dearest  friend.  She  could  go  to  Barty  in  this  light 
irithout  difficulty  or  scruple.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
here  would  have  been  light-mindedness  in  making  any 
cruple.  Barty  brought  his  mother,  an  old  experienced 
iroman  at  the  bedsides  of  the  sick  and  the  dying,  to 
dvise  and  instruct  her,  who  had  but  a  momentary 
hrinking  at  the  voice  of  a  stranger.  And  she  was  fain 
0  be  advised  and  instructed.  She  had  a  keen  compre- 
lension  of  her  need  of  this  good  deed.  There  is  so 
nuch  humility  in  true  greatness  that  it  rendered  Phoebe 
neeker;  and  the  "bands  of  a  man"  are  always  drawn 
:loser  by  what  threatens  a  breach  in  humanity.  It  was 
ill  simple  to  Phoebe,  though  it  was  a  great  puzzle  to  the 
Dublic  of  Wellfield. 

Pbcebe'5  father  had  only  smiled  fainl\y  -wVei^  ^^\\a.^ 
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answered  his  startled  inquiry  as  to  the  once  familiar 
voice,  which  he  had  distinguished,  and  the  head  in  the 
old-fashioned  cap,  of  which  he  had  caught  a  glimpse 
hovering  behind  his  curtain.  So  there  was  no  reason 
why  she  should  not  yield  to  the  strong  spirit  and  the 
sagacity  which  came  within  her  reach.  In  yielding,  she 
unconsciously  propitiated  and  flattered  Mrs  Wooler,  and 
experienced  the  gentleness  that  belongs  to  real  strength 
of  mind  and  will,  even  when  they  lurk  under  the  roughest 
mask.  She  never  failed  to  declare  afterwards  that  Mrs 
Wooler  was  a  friend  to  her  then,  and  that  she  saw 
nothing  of  the  old  woman's  sternness  in  those  days  of 
mourning. 

Towards  the  close  of  Mr  Paston's  illness  he  received 
the  visits  of  his  clergjrman,  and  the  last  consolations  of 
his  religion.  Phoebe  went  for  Barty  Wooler,  as,  accord- 
ing to  his  custom,  he  kept  his  forlorn  watch  near  at 
hand,  and  yet  out  of  the  way,  in  the  deserted  painting- 
room. 

"  Mr  Gilbert  has  arranged  for  papa's  taking  the  sacra- 
ment as  soon  as  a  messenger  can  go  and  return  from  the 
vicarage.  I  am  to  join  with  papa,  and  so  is  mamma,  if 
she  can  stand  it.  Don't  you  think  she  will  like  to  'look 
back  on  it  ?  And  papa  is  asking  for  you  as  if  he  wanted 
you  to  be  one  of  us.  Would  it  be  wrong  to  wake  up 
your  mother  after  her  sleepless  night?  You  and  she 
were  such  old  friends  of  his,  and  you  have  been  so  much 
with  him  at  the  last ;  and,  oh  dear !  this  is  about  the  last 
thing ! " 

Phoebe  broke  down  a  little  as  she  said  the  words,  but 
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e  recovered  herself  in  a  moment,  and  as  with  a  flash  of 

nsciousness  that  her  work  was  not  yet  done. 

Barty  said  it  was  a  privilege  of  which  he  was  not 

)rthy,  and  so  said  his  mother  to  herself,  in  very  low 

cents,  when  he  roused  her — 

"  Lord  !  I  hope  I  am  not  too  unworthy.     I  have  for- 

^en  Thy  servant ;  I  am  contrite  for  the  injury  rankling 

my  heart  since  he  was  young  and  strong,  and  won  the 

:tory  without  stopping  or  staying  at  the  means.   Deary 

2 !  deary  me  I  that  this  should  be  the  end." 

There  might  have  been  sadder  ends  than  this  too, 

th  Mr  Gilbert  standing  there,  ready  to  administer  the 

ghest  bond  of  union  human  and  divine,  and  the  dying 

an  opening  his  eyes  and  gazing  dimly  round,  with  a 

eble  failing  throb  of  congratulation  in  the  remark — 

"Barty  and  his  mother  are  here?" 

But  it  was  not  quite  the  end.     Mr  Paston  lived  days 

nger,  passed  through  more  violent  spasms  of  pain, 

trough  violent   throbs  of   sorrow  for    the   inevitable 

paration  from  his  friends,  and  the  natural  revulsion 

om  the  mystery  which  rends  the  body  and  sets  the 

>irit  free.     As  in  the  case  of  many  dying  men,   Mr 

iston's  mind  turned  back  and  dwelt  on  the  past  with 

>  key  to  his  character  and  his  destiny. 

"I  have  never  ceased  to  be  sorry,  Barty,"  he  mut- 

red.   "  I  thought  once  to  atone ;  I  see  now  there  is  no 

onement  in  that  sense." 

**  Don't  speak  of  it,"  entreated  Barty,  by  far  the  more 

It  up  and  abashed  of  the  two.   **  What  was  it  in  the  be- 

nning  and  at  the  utmost?    A  trifle  between  a  couple 
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of  boys.  How  you  have  thought  of  it  and  magnified  it, 
Caleb !  It  was  I  who  was  by  far  the  most  to  blame 
for  not  forgetting  it  an  age  ago." 

**  It  was  not  a  trifle  to  you  and  me,  Barty,"  said  Mr 
Paston  ;  and  he  called  to  the  friend  of  his  youth,  **  Kiss 
me,  Barty." 

To  Phoebe  the  whole  scene  was  removed  from  what  she 
had  known,  and  was  utterly  dream-like.  But  among  the 
visions  of  her  father's  death-bed,  of  which  Barty  Wooler 
had  spoken  as  likely  to  haunt  her  to  her  dying  day,  the 
foremost  was  the  strong  man's  face,  bent  down  and  laid 
beside  the  gray  shadow  of  a  face  on  the  pillow  in  a 
caress  which  they  might  not  have  exchanged  when  they 
were  boys,  though  they  had  lived  together  like  brothers. 

"  Where  are  you,  Phoebe,  and  your  mother  ?  "  And 
to  these  two  was  devoted  the  small  remaining  portion 
of  the  sick  man's  time,  broken  by  loving,  disjointed 
epithets,  and  interjections  and  references  to  a  better 
home,  and  to  an  undying  Father  and  Brother, — the  whole 
family  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  These  are  the  common 
utterances  when  good  men  come  to  die,  mixed  with 
what  is  commoner  still,  that  plaintive,  ever-recurring 
request  to  know  the  hour  and  the  minute  of  time,  whea 
time  itself  is  about  to  be  no  more. 

In  a  wandering  word  or  two  dropped  by  lips  grow- 
ing cold,  Caleb  Paston  betrayed  the  strength  of  the 
friendship  against  which  he  had  sinned,  and  his  clinginS 
to  Barty  Wooler  both  in  rupture  and  in  reunion.  So 
far  as  the  listeners  could  follow  him,  Caleb  spoke  o* 
the  prodigal  Lord  TYvomas  o^  ^toOe.c.o^^'&^^VQ^^'j^x^^ 
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5  had  painted  in  the  beginning  of  his  career,  gaining 
f  it  the  old  Earl's  favour,  and  the  means  of  the  pil- 
image  to  Rome — the  Jerusalem  of  painters.  The 
dng  man  mentioned  Lord  Thomas,  and  the  wound  of 
e  ne'er-do-well  in  connexion  with  another  prodigal, 
lo  was  reckoned  no  ne'er-do-well,  but  an  honourable, 
ccessful  man,  and  with  his  wound  which  was  of  no 
ail,  though  it  was  in  the  most  vital  part.  Otherwise 
e  sinner  would  have  borne  it  wiUingly,  heartily,  and 
ought  himself  to  cover  it  over,  or  lay  it  bare  as  the 
ndication  and  the  salvation  of  a  brother  man  might 
»mand.  God  grant  there  might  not  be  a  third  prodi- 
il  to  keep  the  other  two  company,  and  lay  his  prodi- 
ality  at  a  traitor's  door  I 


CHAPTER  XLVIL 

DUST  TO  DUST. 

HEN  Mr  Paston  was  dead,  Barty  Woolei's 
supremacy  reasserted  itself.  Phoebe  jdelded 
up  every  arrangement  to  him.  She  retired 
within  herself  to  feel  her  loss,  to  dwell  on 
her  father's  memory.  She  recalled  all  that  was  great  in 
him — his  fervour  and  zeal  in  his  art,  with  the  temptation 
which  his  very  greatness  might  in  this  respect  have  been 
to  him,  and  his  fatherly,  unselfish  regard  for  her.  She 
was  so  absorbed  in  her  meditations  that  while  she 
realised  her  loss,  she  did  not  realise  that  Barty  Wooler 
was  filling  the  gap  for  the  present,  and  that  without  him 
it  would  have  been  desolate  and  dreary  indeed  for  two 
lone  women  left  without  husband,  father,  or  brother. 
Mr  Hall  was  all  very  well.  He  had  written  his  formal 
sincere  regret,  and  asked  if,  at  an  inopportunely  busy 
season,  he  could  be  spared  till  the  funeral,  which  he 
would  certainly  aUend,  said  ^"aOaax^^  ^^qlOc^Sshs.^^^^ 
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t  be  given  him.  Frank  Hall  was  still  abroad  for 
ioumalist's  vacation;  but  Frank,  too,  would  be 
inly  when  he  returned,  if  he  did  not  hasten  his 
n  on  account  of  his  uncle's  death,— quite  cousinly, 
perhaps  freer  and  more  cordial  in  the  expression  of 
•iendliness. 

it  Phoebe  and  Mrs  Paston  were  well  aware  that 
were  by  no  means  the  first  persons  with  Uncle 
and  Cousin  Frank.  The  two  bereaved  women 
ooers*  Alley  occupied  a  very  different  relation  to 
?olksbridge  merchant  and  the  London  journalist, 
only  men  on  whom  they  had  a  kindred  claim, 
hat  they  had  done  to  their  own  great  artist,  lying 
ind  stark,  of  whom  they  said,  with  swelling  hearts, 
Qow  he  was  dead,  the  heedless  world  would  wake 
little,  and  recognise  how  great  he  had  been.  Barty 
ler  prevented  Phoebe's  grief  from  becoming  a  cry  of 
Idered  protest  to  God,  and  of  sick  envy  of  happier 
en  who  never  counted  up  their  own  happiness,  but 
jached  Phoebe  with  her  want  of  resignation  and  trust, 
)b's  friends  sat  down  in  the  dust  with  the  discrowned 
,  and  marked  their  superiority  and  condescension  by 
ng  stones  at  him. 

rs  Paston  was  beginning  to  recover  from  her  pros- 
)n,  and  to  cry  out  querulously  as  to  what  she  and 
be  were  to  do  without  poor  Paston.  Her  brother 
might  have  been  with  her  if  he  had  chosen  to  exert 
lelf,  though  she  could  not  have  endured  the  sight  of 
with  his  loud  step,  and  rustling  neYJsp^.^ers..  ^>\\. 
mnd  was  set  on  markets  and  money  "bags,     K.^  tot  z. 
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grand  admirer  of  a  nobleman,  there  was  little  comfort  to 
be  had  from  him  at  such  a  pinch.  Even  though  lie  had 
come  forward  like  a  man,  and  been  poor  dear  Paston's 
titled  son-in-law  by  this  time,  his  private  carriage  turn- 
ing up  at  the  gate  of  the  graveyard  would  have  been 
about  as  much  as  they  could  have  expected  from  him. 
Whereas  he  was  a  mere  fine  gentleman  dangler,  whom  it 
was  a  shame  to  speak  of  at  such  a  season.  See  how 
Phoebe  and  she  were  forced  to  have  recourse  to  those 
whose  claims  had  been  as  good  as  despised,  and  to 
depend  upon  them.  But  Mrs  Paston  did  not  mean  to 
bear  hard  on  her  darling  fatherless  daughter.  Only, 
after  Phoebe  was  left  an  orphan  entirely,  she  would  know 
what  it  was  to  live.  She  could  not  even  have  Baity 
Wooler  then  to  come  and  see  her,  and  take  on  his 
shoulders  all  the  dismal  load  of  notifications,  fiineral 
letters,  burial  fees,  undertakers'  accounts,  and  registra- 
tions. Far  less  could  Phoebe,  without  her  mother,  pro- 
pose to  receive  Lord  Wriothesley  the  next  time  he  was 
down  at  Brockcotes ;  the  proceeding  would  not  be 
within  the  bounds  of  common  discretion,  but  would 
provoke  the  loudest  challenge  and  condemnation. ., 

Mrs  Paston's  maundering  fell  on  deaf  ears.  Not  that 
Phoebe,  as  its  sole  recipient  now,  was  not  ready  to  attend 
to  it,  so  far  as  she  was  able,  and  even  to  take  kindly  to 
it  when  it  wandered  away  to  her  father  as  he  had  first 
known  her  mother.  The  man's  frailties  had  died  with 
the  man.  Mrs  Paston's  imagination  was  a  dull  and 
dense  medium  •,  but  it  began  thenceforth  to  cast  an 
after-glow  on  the  Yjarp  anA^^ool  ol  x^xv^^^xE^^^oKsass&a^ 
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breads.  From  the  day  she  was  a  widow,  she  referred 
11  her  evils  and  trials  without  reservation  to  the  great 
lisfortune  of  Paston's  having  been  taken  from  her. 
lad  he  been  spared,  she  would,  have  been  saved  from 
ad  servants,  tic  in  the  temples,  and  Henrietta  cloth 
lat  would  not  dip  a  renewed  black.  The  contrary 
xperience  of  all  her  previous  life  failed  to  shake  her 
onviction  that,  without  that  chief  cross,  no  other  cross 
ould  have  come  near  her. 

With  soft  forbearance  Phoebe  came  to  be  glad  over 
er  mother's  delusion.  She  even  began  to  tliink  that 
o  veil  was  so  like  a  shroud  of  freshly-fallen  snow, 
ropped  from  the  heavens  themselves,  as  the  veil  which 
ften  descends  between  the  living  and  the  dead.  Even 
len  she  was  vaguely  satisfied  that  it  should  muffle 
irring  echoes,  warm  a  chilled  heart,  soothe  her  mother, 
tut  Phoebe  was  hardly  able  for  a  time  to  recognise  and 
sspond  much  to  that  or  any  other  influence.  She  had 
een  strong  when  her  struggle  was  needed  ;  but  she  was 
'^eak  now,  crushed  by  the  blow  which  had  struck  her, 
nly  sensible  that  her  father  had  died,  and  was  about 
0  be  tjjiried,  at  a  season  and  in  weather  clearing  into 
me  of  those  rare  English  St  Martin's  summers,  on 
^hich,  in  their  peculiar  combination  of  the  depth  of  a 
>orrowed  October  and  the  brightness  of  a  transferred 
^luie^  the  a^rtist  had  set  full  store. 

Barty  Wooler  had  relieved  Phoebe  and  acted  for  her 
^  her  duties.  He  was  careful  of  intruding  upon  her,  or 
>f  making  even  his  work  for  her  a  buideiv,  W\.  >i!cifc  ^-a:^ 
before  the  funeral  he  was  forced  to  seek  an  vcA-ernie^. 
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"  I  am  so  sorry  to  bring  you  down,**  he  said,  in  quick 
commiseration,  as  Phoebe  entered  the  drawing-room, 
walking  wearily  in  her  heavy  black  gown.  "  I  thought 
you  had  better  know  Lord  Wriothesley  is  come." 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  him,"  Phoebe  professed,  still  too 
spent  with  feeling  to  realise  the  situation.  "  Must  I  see 
him  ?"  she  inquired,  in  her  low,  depressed  tones. 

"  That  is  for  you  to  say." 

Phoebe  looked  up.  He  was  not  detaining  her  by 
making  her  sit  down  or  by  sitting  down  himself.  He 
"stood  grasping  the  back  of  a  chair  and  staring  at  her 
fixedly.  Then  it  all  came  back  upon  her  with  painftl 
distinctness,  the  claims  of  the  Exmoor  family,  and  the 
footing  on  which  she  had  stood  with  Lord  Wriothesley. 
It  had  never  grated  on  her  with  so  unreal,  so  fancifiJ, 
and  forced  a  character  as  it  did  at  this  moment,  as  she 
witnessed  Barty  Wooler's  unconcealed  surprise  at  her 
hesitation. 

"  I  suppose  I  ought  to  see  Lord  Wriothesley,  since  he 
has  come  down,  I  imagine,  on  purpose,"  she  said, 
hurriedly.  "  Will  you  let  him  know  that  mamma  and  I 
will  receive  him  when  he  chooses  to  call  ?" 

She  had  the  notion,  as  Barty  observed,  that  he  was 
to  see  Lord  Wriothesley  on  her  accoimt,  and  she  made 
an  involuntary  distinction  between  her  reception  of  him 
and  of  Lord  Wriothesley,  whether  he  was  to  take  it  in  the 
light  of  a  compliment  or  not  And  where  was  the  use 
of  undeceiving  her,  or  indeed  of  keeping  her  longer  there 
with  him  since  Lord  Wriothesley  was  come  ?  He  was 
vindicating  his  x\^\.\  w^d^iJci^x^^^.^^Jc^^^^-vfii'^^^ 
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was  Strictly  the  last  service  to  be  done  for  Caleb  Paston, 
as  well  as  the  settlement  of  the  aflfairs  of  the  family,  had 
better  be  left  to  Lord  Wriothesley,  at  least  to  Lord 
Wriothesley  in  conjunction  with  Mr  Hall,  who  was  so 
up  to  his  ears  in  business  that  he  made  his  appear- 
ance at  his  brother-in-law's  funeral  with  an  engrossed, 
distracted  air.  They  were  the  most  fitting  persons  to 
conduct  matters,  and  any  other  man  coming  forward 
after  they  had  appeared,  would  be  an  interloper. 
Especially  it  was  a  delicate  thing  to  interfere  with  a 
young  man  of  Lord  Wriothesley's  rank  in  the  difficult 
circumstances  of  his  implied  engagement  to  a  girl 
socially  so  far  below  him  as  Phoebe  Paston  was. 
Certainly  Lord  Wriothesley,  in  his  tender  sympathy  with 
Phoebe  and  genuine  regard  for  Mr  Paston,  could  not 
pretend  to  the  old  familiar  intimacy,  with  its  associations 
grown  again  so  dear, — the  broken  but  mended  friendship 
which  had  united  the  two  painte/s.  If  Caleb  Paston 
could  have  spoken  from  his  coffin  and  appointed  his 
chief  mourner,  it  would  have  gone  hard  with  his  indi- 
vidual- inclinations  if  the  man  he  had  loved  and 
wronged  had  not  been  named  to  walk  next  his  bier. 

Phoebe  listened  with  downcast  eyes  to  Lord  Wriothes- 
ley*s  soft  words.  "  I  am  so  sorry ;  Dora  is  so  concerned 
for  you.  We  have  all  met  with  a  heavy  loss.  I  wish 
I  could  have  come  in  time  to  see  him.  I  am  afraid 
he  suflfered  much,  but  there  is  one  comfort — his  suffer- 
ing is  over." 
Phoebe  was  powerless  to  interpose  and  prevent  Baxt^ 

Cooler's  withdrawal.    How  could  s\ie  -wl^^xiSx.^^^  n^^xsxv- 

7.  o 
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to  fail  to  accord  every  weight  to  Lord  Wriothesle/s 
conduct,  and  to  draw  from  it  the  most  extreme  con- 
clusions. These  attained  the  outrageous  absurdity  of 
a  report  that  Phoebe  was  to  be  immediately  separated 
from  her  mother,  and  adopted  by  Lord  Exmoor  for  the 
purpose  of  being  married,  as  soon  as  the  period  of  her 
deepest  mourning  was  ended,  to  Lord  Wriothesley,  in 
a  style  worthy  of  a  foreign  princess. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

A  WHIPPER-SNAPPER  OF  A  GIRL. 

ORD    WRIOTHESLEY,    instead    of  going 
away,  remained  in   the  neighbourhood  till 
Phoebe  herself  removed  from    it.      For  it 
proved  to  be  a  provision  of  Mr  Paston's  Will 
that  Phoebe  and  her  mother  should  settle  in  Folksbridge, 
with  the  sufficient  competence  which  was  secured  to 
them.     Mrs  Paston  did  not  merely  consent  to  the  re- 
moval.    Impatient  of  the  oppressive  sense  of  their  loss, 
and  restless  in  the  anticipation  of  a  change,  she  listened 
readily  to  her  brother's  suggestion.     Mr  Hall,  falling  in 
with  this,  represented  that  he  could  not  be  continually 
going  and  coming  between  Folksbridge  and  Wellfield 
to  manage  their  affairs,  and  that  the  easiest  and  most 
Comfortable  plan,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  approval  of 
their  noble  patron,  would  be  to  repair  within  a  few  weeks 
to  Folksbridge.     It  would  be  the  very  sort  of  change 
they  needed.      The  furniture  in  the  Wise  va.N^oo^\^ 
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Alley  could  be  packed  up  and  stored  in  a  wareroom, 
and  the  mother  and  daughter  could  go  into  lodgings, 
and  at  their  leisure  look  out  for  a  house,  and  settle 
themselves  thoroughly  to  their  minds. 

Phoebe,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  care  for  a  speedy 
change  ;  she  did  not  want  to  quit  Wellfield  at  alL    To 
give  up  Wooers'  Alley,  and  the  house  where  she  had 
been  bom  and  bred,  and  where  she  had  dreamt  her  grand 
youthful  dreams,  was  like  another  sentence  of  death  to 
her,  and  she  writhed  and  turned  faint  under  it    She 
almost  wondered  her  father  could  have  thought  of  it 
But  as  he  Jiad  thought  of  it,  and  as  her  mother  seemed 
to  have  set.  her  heart  upon  it,  she  was  too  broken  and 
shaken  for  resistance.     It  was  rather  a  hard  case  that 
Mrs  Paston,  who  must  needs  be  always  under  some- 
body's  guidance,  should  not  uniformly  own  allegiance 
to  her  own  daughter.     The  truth  was,  Phoebe's  influ- 
ence with   her  mother,   which  was   paramount  in  its 
season,  had  no  better  chance  than  that  of  another  when 
that  other  chose  to  exert  it.     Now  it  was  Barty  Wooler 
whose  power  was  in  the  ascendant,  now  Lord  Wriothes- 
ley,  and  again  Mr  Hall.     Mrs  Paston  was  apt  to  pass 
from  the  sphere  of  the  one  to  that  of  the  other  with  the 
most   dizzying  inconstancy.     It  signified  nothing  that 
Mr  Hall  was  the  member  of  her  circle  who  most  com- 
monly aggrieved  her,  and  against  whose  practices  she 
took  the  greatest  liberty  of  complaint — a  liberty  un- 
exercised since  poor  Mr  Paston's  death. 

Phoebe  crept  about  in  her  first  essays  at  fresh  exertion, 
and  tried  to  take  a  pio\oxi%<i^  l^.\^'^€^  ofl  ^'vicsR.^'^MicajL 
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places  and  objects  around  her,  which  she  had  held  in 
such  loving  estimation,  and  to  which  she  had  come 
back  and  clung  so  kindly  after  her  little  flights.  She 
tried  to  realise  that  she  was  breaking  with  them  and  re- 
signing them  for  ever.  In  these  last  weeks  she  saw 
very  little  of  Barty  Wooler,  less  even  than  of  Lord 
Wriothesley,  though  he  too  was  mindiiil  of  her  weariness 
and  the  exaction  of  her  sorrow.  But  Barty  had  not 
sought  to  attend  in  Wooers'  Alley  more  than  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  from  the  moment  that  Lord  Wrio- 
thesley had  appeared  upon  the  scene ;  and  in  retiring, 
he  had  taken  his  mother  with  him.  After  recording  his 
acceptance  of  Mr  Paston's  trust  of  his  pictures,  he  had 
made  what  sounded  the  perfectly  reasonable  announce- 
ment, that  nothing  could  be  done  without  time  and  deli- 
beration. Indeed,  the  subject  had  better  not  be  thought 
of  in  the  meanwhile.  The  collection  could  be  con- 
signed to  him  when  the  Pastons  left  Wellfield,  and  he 
would  have  it  conveyed  either  to  Folksbridge  or  to 
London.  There  might  be  no  difficulty  in  the  matter, 
but  Phoebe  thought  it  was  less  than  kind  of  Barty 
to  desert  them  as  he  had  done.  It  might  be  because 
she  was  stricken  in  spirit  that  she  felt  so  sorely  that 
he  was  throwing  them  upon  Lord  Wriothesley's  con- 
nexion, and  that  he  was  affording  his  Lordship  a  pretext 
to  continue  to  make  himself  prominent,  as  he  had  done 
when  he  came  down  on  the  occasion  of  Phoebe's  father's 
death. 

Phoebe  knew  that  Barty  had  a  defiant  temper,  together 
with  something  of  a'radical  spirit  ^  bul  a£lei  iSWiaaXV^^ 
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Titsei  hscv^^SI  hizi  md  her  father,  and  the  sola 
Ti«»s  wiiza  hid  been  giTcn  and  taken,  she  did  thi 
±iir  cccs&ierar:o~s  for  tbem  might  have  had  more  wei| 
•wr±  ^^  Noc  iLit  she  airoeated  anv  title  to  the  ma 
cars:  He  tad  ^era  forbearing,  forgi\-ing,  and  oh! 
rssKitts  alrcidT.  rhit  this  could  not  but  make  c 
5a£i  ix  his  nnpettecnocs^  Phoebe  did  more  than  si 
sie  s;irciicted.  with  an  ache  and  a  smart  indeed;  1 
sae  «crrdT  reseiited  his  allowing  himself  to  be  ] 
ixce  •  f  Lord  Wrlochesley,  thus  getting  the  whole  th: 


jc"  dsesi  cLinoared  over,  until  even  Miss  Rowe  beca 

I:  was  Pbcsbe*s  cite  to  depart  from  Wellfield  undei 
fi~  ^^ire  of  tnmretSw  The  old  stor\-  of  Bartr  Woole 
ir.5Linraiesi.  br  which  Miss  Rowe  had  alwavs  stood  d 
w:±5Cx=c:njf  >lillv  Medlar's  insinuated  doubts,  had  be 
re^-i^ievi  in  nill  force  bv  Barty  turning  up  and  waiti 
cc  bb  tcxmer  triend's  death-bed.  Now  Lord  Wriothesl 
eclipsevi  Barty ;  and  in  place  of  the  ri\-als  fighting  it  c 
ov^fr  Phcebes  hand  Barty  simply  stood  aloof,  leavi 
the  deld  free  to  his  enemy. 

••Was  there  e\-er  such  a  girl,  Mrs  Medlar?'  e 
cliioEKd  Miss  Rowe,  in  exasperation ;  **  she  will  be  tl 
dexrh  ot  me.  I  never  heard  of  such  another.  I  beliei 
she  has  bodi  of  the  men — the  ci-dei'ant  artist  and  mi 
l:otvxire^4aaercer  Barty  Wooler,  and  our  young  peer— ^ 
the  two  smngs  to  her  bow." 

••  B^C*  good-patnied  Mrs  Medlar  hinted  darkly,  i 
rviniing  despq^^l^  yo^  ^^%»pectable  a 
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eat  catches  in  England  to  her  own  share,  and  play  fast 
id  loose  with  them  ?  She  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  her- 
If,  the  jilty,  flirting  thing,  and  the  turf  on  her  father's 
ave  not  green  yet,  when  older,  more  solid  girls  by  the 
ore,  for  the  want  of  a  decent  offer,  are  sit-fasts/* 
"  By  the  forty,  Mrs  Medlar,"  answered  Miss  Rowe,  with 
smile  of  acquiescence  that  skilfully  hid  the  real  tartness 
the  intent ;  **  but  there  is  that  old  farmer's  daughter, 
idith  Clay,  has  taken  to  countenancing  the  young  lady, 
10,  if  our  good  Earl  would  but  consent  to  die  in  time, 
prepared  to  throw  the  stuck-artist  over  her  shoulder 
a  coup-cTHat  worthy  of  Louis  Napoleon.  If  women 
e  Judith  Clay,  set  on  by  personal  spite,  are  not  fit  to 
se  disrespectability,  pray,  madam,  what  are  they  fit 
•?" 

Knowing  that  such  fungi-growths  of  scandal  were 
inging  up  around  her,  Phoebe  became  unjust  alike  to 
rty  Wooler  and  Lord  Wriothesley.  She  said  to  her- 
f  that  it  was  their  persistence  that  had  provoked  the 
ssip,  doubly  painful  at  this  time.  She  would  not  see 
It  this  was  but  an  instalment  of  the  price  of  the 
quisite  setting  she  had  coveted  for  her  life.  She 
owed  herself  to  be  offended  by  what  she  called  Lord 
riothesley's  complacence  and  self-confidence,  when  all 
^  time  he  was  as  scrupulous  as  Barty  Wooler  of  tres- 
ssing  upon  her  retirement.  Lord  Wriothesley's  great 
n  in  remaining  at  Brockcotes  was  to  be  near  her,  and 
do  for  her  what  her  friends,  rightly  judging,  stood 
ide  and  suffered  him  to  do  for  her.  He  was  evtx^ 
itious  of  interferiDg  in  the  slightest  degc^^  m\Jcv.\iSt 
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change  of  residence,  and  her  going  to  dwell  among  kr 
Folksbridge  relations.      He  must  have  felt  that  if  he 
interposed,  or  entered  the  smallest  reason  against  the 
Pastons'  removal,  it  would  be  scrupulously  prevented  by 
Mr  Hall  and  Mrs  Paston.      But  so  long  as  he  could 
not  oflfer  Phoebe  a  house,  and  declare  his  desire  that  she 
should  accept  the  establishment  with  which,  as  with  a 
seat  in  Parliament,  his  father  had  proposed  to  supply 
him,  how  could  he  dictate  anything  relating  to  the  Pas- 
tons*  movements  ?    ^Vhile  the  years  dragged  on,  during 
which  he  would  be  out  in  the  world,  occupied  in  the 
performance  of  his  appointed  task,  was  he  to  deprive  her 
of  the  solace  of  her  kindred  ?    If  he  was  an)rthing  more 
than  a  gentlemen  in  name,  Lord  Wriothesley  did  not  see 
how  he  could  cross  poor  Pastoii's  natural  and  sensible 
proposal    for    his  wife's    sojourn  in    her  widowhood. 
Very  likely   it  was   a  precaution  against  the  world's 
saying  that  Phoebe  lived  on   at  the  Brockcotes  gates 
as  a  patient  petitioner  for  Brockcotes*  grace.     Phoebe 
made  no  appeal  to  Lord  Wriothesley  that  could  tempt 
him  to  interpose  with  opposite  advice.     She  knew  as 
well  as  he  did  that  the  lifting  of  his  finger  could  have 
kept  her  from  going  away,  yet  she  did  not  say  a  word  to 
him,  any  more  than  to  Barty  Wooler,  of  the  compulsion 
under  which  she  went 


CHAPTER  XLIX, 

UNDER   HER  CROSS. 

[HE  St  Main's  summer  of  good  eight  weeks 
was  not  over,  although  these  weeks  had 
rounded  one  of  those  crises  in  life  which 
makes  a  woman  feel  as  much  older  as  if 
r  hair  had  grown  gray  in  the  interval. 
Wellfield  still  lay  under  those  wonderful  sunsets — 
)rious  in  amber,  crimson,  purple,  sea-green,  and  royal 
lie — and  those  twilights  never  seen  save  over  leafless 
)ods  and  bare  corn-fields,  when  it  is  as  if  all  the 
h  hues  had  fled  to  the  skj,  and  been  detained 
^re  a  little  while,  to  throw  a  reflection  of  heavenly 
>ry  over  a  stripped  ashen-gray  and  brown-tinted  earth. 
Phoebe  had  not  to  cross  the  threshold  except  to  go 
church,  and  to  make  one  call — ^yes,  one  call;  for 
s  must  repeat  her  thanks  and  bid  good-bye  to  Mrs 
ooler. 
In  church,  while  she  had  a  haunting  consciousness  of 
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whose  dust  lay  in  the  graveyard  outside,  and  while  she 
was  seeking  to  support  her  mother's  faltering  steps  and 
to  receive  comfort  from  the  service,  she  could  not 
escape  seeing  Lord  Wriothesley  sitting  solitary  in  his 
mourning  in  the  great  Exmoor  pew,  nor  refrain  from 
stealing  a  look  to  ascertain  whether  Barty  Wooler  also 
wore  mourning  for  his  friend,  as  he  sat  by  his  mother  in 
their  old  comer. 

Phoebe  found  Mrs  Wooler  at  home,  and  during  the 
few  moments  that  she  sat  beside  her  with  a  full  heart, 
she  met  with  charitable,  nay,  even  friendly,  treatment 
Mrs  Wooler  gave  her  an  almost  hasty  good-bye.  "  Miss 
Paston,  God  bless  you,  small  and  great.'* 

It  looked  as  if  it  were  a  proclamation  of  peace 
between  them,  to  the  extent  •  a  permission  from  Mrs 
Wooler  to  go  and  become  the  g'eat  ll^y  she  aspired 
to  be,  since  she  had  shown  herself  a  good  daughter, 
and  a  capable  young  woman  in  a  house  of  sickness  and 
death,  and  Phoebe  went  with  a  choking  heart. 

The  Pastons'  immediate  departure  had  one  advantage. 
There  could  be  no  general  leave-taking.  Phoebe  would 
come  back  and  pay  off  her  arrears  of  good-will  and 
civility.  As  for  Lady  Dorothea,  she  had  received  a  letter 
from  her,  as  full  of  warm-hearted,  womanly  sympathy 
and  interest  as  if  her  Ladyship  had  never  known  a  trial, 
and  did  not  have  a  brother  in  the  way  of  whose  prefer- 
ment she  stood  an  innocent  but  immovable  obstacle. 
That  seemed  a  sufficient  test  of  friendship. 

Without  going  out  of  the  house,  soon  to  be  her  home 
no  longer,  Phoebe  could  take  her  last  lingering  looks  at 
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he  scenes  that  would  most  dwell  in  her  memory — at 
lie  tower  of  St  Basil's ;  her  withered  winter-garden,  now 
0  much  in  keeping  with  her  feelings ;  the  ladder-like 
scent  of  Wooers'  Alley ;  the  pile  of  Brockcotes  on  the 
eight,  all  crested  by  the  rainbow  horizons  of  those 
Dlemnly    magnificent  St  Martin's   sunsets.      She  had 

joy  amidst  her  sorrow  at  leaving  these  scenes.  She 
ould  carry  their  memories  with  this  peculiar,  utmost 
eauty  shed  upon  them. 

Again,  she  would  sometimes  stoop  down  and  stroke 
le  readily-proffered,  sorely-puzzled  head  of  little  Bess, 
s  she  said,  "  You  are  only  a  silly  little  dog,  Bess.     You 

o  not  know "     Then  she  would  break  off  piteously, 

s  she  looked  at  the  merry  wagging  of  the  jaunty  feather 
f  a  tail,  and  the  glanc^g  of  the  brown  eyes.  It  was 
s  if  Bess's  nflftress  had  grown  too  wise  and  sad  in 
er  wisdom,  since  the  light-hearted,  fearless  days  when 
he  had  been  proud  and  happy  to  accept  Lord  Wrio- 
hesley's  gift  without  heeding  the  consequences.  Yet 
low,  when  the  days  were  all  melancholy,  and  Phoebe 
luailed  at  the  thought  of  what  lay  behind  and  before 
ler,  even  a  dumb  animal  was  some  comfort  in  its  tender 
iffection  and  perfect  unconsciousness. 

But  if  Phoebe  was  weak  here,  she  was  not  always  and 
iltogether  weak.  She  could  sometimes  look  up  under 
^er  cross  of  sorrow  and  perplexity.  It  was  at  this  time 
^at  she  began  to  pray,  in  her  simplicity  and  extremity, 
^e  prayer  of  faith  atid  longing,  which  she  prayed  often 
afterwards.  "  Lord  Jesus,  wilt  Thou  not  come  to  set 
the  wrong  right,  and  bring  back  the  lost,  as  Thou  wert 
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wont  ?    Forgive  our  unworthiness  and  unwillingness,  and 
make  us  worthier  and  more  willing." 

Every  day  she  went  and  came  several  times  to  and 
from  the  painting-room,  in  face  of  her  mother's  prohibi- 
tions and  remonstrances,  although  she  could  do  nothing 
but  stand  and  look  around  her  and  recall  the  days  which 
were  no  more.  The  last  day  and  the  last  visit  to  the 
old  painting-room  in  Wooers*  Alley  arrived  too  soon  for 
her.  She  could  scarcely  believe  that  she  was  not  to 
enter  the  precincts  again,  unless  as  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
house.  The  rest  of  the  building  was  more  or  less  dis- 
mantled, but  this  room  remained  the  same.  There  were 
all  the  objects  which  she  knew  so  well,  the  places 
where  her  father  had  been  accustomed  to  stand  and  to 
sit,  and  the  places  which  h^  been  set  apart  for  her 
since  she  played  as  a  child,  messed^erself  rubbing 
down  colours  or  clearing  them  away,  or  served  as  a 
model,  and  later,  was  suflfered  to  bring  her  work  or 
her  book,  and  be  at  hand  with  the  mother-wit  of  her 
criticism  on  her  father^s  painting. 

There  were  the  casts  of  deathless  groups,  with  the 
deathlessness  of  their  majesty  and  pathos  shining  like  a 
token  of  immortality  out  of  the  common  crumbling  clay : 
the  Del  Sarto,  with  the  last  longing  of  despair  in  the  evil 
eyes  of  its  Virgin;  the  pleasant  rustic  Bassani;  Mr  Paston's 
own  Bellini,  Jacob  and  Esau,  and  Kilmarnock  and  Bal- 
merino,  in  which  Phoebe  was  to  have  sat  for  Balmerino's 
wife,  Peggy.  But  it  was  none  of  these,  dearly  as  Phoebe 
prized  them,  which  it  broke  her  heart  to  part  from.  The 
stamp  of  genius  on  them  would  win  care  and  regard  for 
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them  wherever  they  went.  It  was  the  humble  and  ordi- 
nary things — the  worn  brushes,  the  cracked  palette,  the 
rickety  Saul,  which  the  child  Phoebe  had  dressed  up  as 
a  giant  doll,  and  which  now  stood  presiding  over*  the 
scene  like  a  gaunt  and  grisly  skeleton.  These  cast- 
aside  tools  of  his  trade  had  been  part  of  her  dead 
father's  life,  which  nobody  would  mind  now  but  her ;  and 
she  was  going  away  and  leaving  them  to  be  tossed  aside 
as  worthless  wrecks. 

Phoebe  broke  into  violent  weeping,  and  it  was  thus 
that  Barty  Wooler,  opening  the  door  and  entering  to  see 
after  his  trust,  found  her.  He  would  have  retreated  if 
he  could ;  for  how  did  he  know  that  Lord  Wriothesley, 
whom  he  had  seen  in  the  town  that  day,  would  not  fol- 
low her  to  give  her  his  iftipport,  in  turning  her  back  on 
her  father's  sarftuary  ?  But  he  could  not  leave  a  woman, 
and,  above  all,  Phoebe  Paston,  in  such  distress — ^besides 
she  was  calling  to  him. 

"  Do  not  go,  Mr  Wooler,  please,  T  want  to  ask  you  will 
you  have  these  poor  things  and  keep  them  for  his  sake?" 

Here  was  something  which  she  could  ask  from  him, 
and  which  he  could  do  for  her,  something  which  was  not 
within  Lord  Wriothesley's  province. 

"  Yes,  I  will,  for  him  and  from  you,  Phoebe.  But  you 
must  not  stay  here  any  longer.  This  is  too  severe  an 
ordeal  for  you  to  protract.  You  must  allow  me  to  take 
you  away.     Hush  !'' 

Barty  Wooler  spoke  with  stammering  lips,  but  he  was 
a  brotherly  man.  He  led  out  Phoebe  as  gently  as  if  he 
had  been  Lord  Wriothesley. 


CHAPTER  L. 

A  CHANGE   FOR  THE  WORSE. 

[HE  murky  atmosphere,  the  ugly  buildings,  the 
pushing  crowds  of  Folksbridge,  were  a  new 
scene  to  Phoebe,  though  Ibe  had  known 
Folksbridge  very  well  in  the  girlish  days 
when  she  was  finishing  her  education  there  and  had 
g^me  out  in  such  society  as  it  afforded.  But  she  was 
sensible  that  she  was  coming  to  a  new  Folksbridge  when 
she  put  her  foot  in  the  dull,  half-garish,  half-faded 
lodgings  of  which  the  Halls  approved  highly,  because 
they  were  in  the  genteel  reserve  of  a  by-street  in  the 
suburb  of  a  thoroughfare,  and  were  kept  by  a  decayed 
gentlewoman  who  had  no  other  lodgers  and  followed  no 
other  trade.  When  she  revisited  Garnet  Lodge,  she  had 
the  same  impression  of  it  as  before,  though  she  thought 
that  the  outside  looked  more  than  ever  all  croquet- 
ground,  newe$t  nurseryman's  shrubs,  and  fresh  stucco, 
and  the  inside,  latest  upholstery  and  modish  curiosities. 
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In  the  faint  stirrings  of  life,  just  recovering  from 
what  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  trance,  Phoebe  could 
have  wished  that  she  had  left  behind  her  some  of  the 
belongings  of  her  old  life  which  she  had  carried  hither. 
She  could  have  wished  to  live  over  again  and  alter  entirely 
some  of  the  most  significant  passages  in  her  past  history. 
Like  a  disguised  princess  on  the  stage,  distracted  from 
the  development  of  her  coming  dignity  and  triumph  by 
the  gnawing  at  her  heart  of  a  real  personal  pain,  she 
began  to  regard  the  prestige  of  Lord  Wriothesley's 
homage  as  more  vexatious  than  agreeable,  and  ta  desire 
to  escape  from  it  into  privacy  and  obscurity.  She  had 
allowed  to  slip  from  her  the  right  of  choice  without 
having  made  a  deliberate,  decided  choice.  She  was 
as  much  committed  to  receiving  Lord  Wriothesley's 
ultimate  addresses  as  he  was  to  paying  them,  if  they 
were  ever  in  his  option.  She  had  often  heard  that  the 
woman  who  hesitates  is  lost.  She  had  hesitated  and 
was  lost  so  far  as  free  will  was  concerned.  Whether  ^e 
lived  to  marry  Lord  Wriothesley  or  not,  she  might  live 
to  have  it  proved  that  she  had  done  both  herself  and 
him  grievous  injury. 

Tidings  of  the /r^j//]^<?  which  was  thus  crushing  Phoebe 

were  in  Folksbridge  before  her.     Stunned  and  rendered 

supercilious  as  the  Halls  had  been  by  the  first  faint 

report  of  Phoebe's  conquest  of  Lord  Exmoor's  son,  they 

had  not  failed  to  spread  the  report  widely,  both  in 

Phoebe's  interest  and  their  own.     Already,  in  its  most 

distant  ramifications,  the  Halls'  set  was  looking  out  for 

Phoebe,  with  the  intention  of  being  profoundly  struck 

2  H 
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by  one  who  could  flesh  her  maiden  sword  by  the  arrest 
of  a  confirmed  rover  like  Barty  Wooler,  and  not  content 
with  this,  could  achieve  the  enslavement  of  the  son  and 
heir  of  one  of  the  greatest  peers  in  the  country.  Ac- 
cordingly there  was  a  lively  curiosity  to  see  Phoebe 
now,  and  eager  solicitations  for  introductions  to  her 
from  the  luxurious  daughters  and  foppish  sons  of  the 
rich  Folksbridge  merchants.  She  was  even  called  "  the 
beautiful  Miss  Paston,  who  had  caught  the  fancy  ot 
Lord  Wriothesley."  But,  of  course,  her  title  was  rather 
to  that  of  loveliness,  in  its  French  sense  of  lovableness, 
than  to  beauty.  The  traits  which  were  merging  into 
those  of  pure  sweet  womanliness,  ennobled  by  being 
troubled  and  tried,  might  have  claimed  this  for  her. 
But  a  distinction  at  which  she  might  only  have  pouted, 
as  being  after  all  snobbish,  although  it  amused  her 
thoughtlessness,  hurt  her  anew,  and  even  brought  the 
tears  to  her  eyes. 

,The  big  folks  of  Folksbridge,  including  the  Halls,  fell 
into  another  mistake  when  they  said  that  Miss  Paston 
had  grown  haughty,  because  she  would  not  so  much  as 
show  herself  at  a  great  gathering  of  the  family,  invited 
in  her  honour  to  Garnet  Lodge.  She  excused  herself 
on  the  plea  of  her  mourning — ^a  plea  very  valid  to  her, 
but  quite  invalid  to  the  circle  she  disappointed.  The 
world  went  fast  at  Folksbridge,  where  a  precariousness 
hung  about  many  of  the  fortunes  and  establishments. 
Exuberance  of  display,  and  activity  in  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure,  combined  with  deficiency  of  reticence,  and 
incapacity  for  independent  existence,  were  conspicuous 
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in  the  inhabitants.  Their  mourning  was  at  once  the 
deepest  in  point  of  crape,  and  the  curtest  in  point 
of  time,  that  wealth  and  decency  would  permit.  The 
mourners  in  their  very  weeds  rushed  into  company  to 
drive  away  regret,  in  a  style  which,  to  Phoebe's  mind, 
was  more  like  heathen  callousness  than  Christian  resig- 
nation. 

To  this  excitement  which  Phoebe  was  unwillingly 
creating  in  Folksbridge,  Lord  Wriothesley  gave  only 
a  modest  encouragement  in  the  way  of  demonstration 
of  his  love.  There  was  a  pretty  little  country-house 
situated  within  eight  miles  of  the  town.  It  was  no 
better  than  a  cottage-ornke ;  but  it  was  half  sneered 
at,  half  envied,  because  it  was  somehow  unattainable 
by  the  villa  architects  of  Folksbridge.  It  was  named 
Phantasy,  and  was  a  fanciful  appendage  of  that  Essex 
branch  of  the  Exmoor  family  from  the  stem  of  which 
Mrs  Edgecumbe  was  a  worse-of-the-wear  wild  shoot. 
It  was  occasionally  occupied  by  those  Latimers,  or  such 
of  their  friends,  as  had  a  liking  for  a  little  Trianon. 
I-iord  Wriothesley  came  down  to  Phantasy  this  autumn 
for  coursing,  and  only  paid  his  respects  at  Higham,  in 
No.  9  Stephenson  Street  The  member  of  an  affable, 
noble  family,  in  the  case  of  the  recent  widowhood  of 
an  old  retainer,  might  have  gone  thus  far  had  there  been 
no  "beautiful  Miss  Paston"  in  existence.  But  it  was 
scarcely  to  have  been  expected  that  Ldlrd  Wriothesley, 
when  no  general  election  was  pending,  should  on  the 
second  day  have  taken  the  trouble  to  hunt  up  Mr  Hall, 
and  allow  himself  to  be  carried  by  him  all  over  Folks- 
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bridge  'Change,  through  the  Hall's  warehouses  and 
berths  in  the  docks,  finishing  the  performance  by  dining 
in  a  friendly,  off-hand  fashion  at  Garnet  Lodge,  to  the 
great  glorification  of  the  family.  Phoebe  was  not  at  that 
dinner,  but  the  Folksbridge  gossips  were  as  well  satisfied 
as  Miss  Rowe  was,  that  there  was  something  in  the  story 
of  Lord  Wriothesley  and  Miss  Paston ;  and  they  liberally 
plumed  themselves  on  the  tribute  to  their  growing  im- 
portance in  the  prospect  of  one  of  the  premier  peeresses  < 
of  England  being  drafted  from  Folksbridge  circles. 

Frank   Hall  and  Mrs  Edgecumbe  in  succession  an- 
nounced their  belief  in  this  result. 

**  Give  me  warning  in  time,  Phoebe,  when  I  am  to  keep 
my  distance,"  said  Frank,  throwing  his  pug  nose  in  the 
air,  and  charging  her  half  in  jest  half  in  earnest,  as  he 
escorted  her  down  the  spruce  avenue  of  Garnet  Lodge. 
"  Of  course,  it  is  a  great  thing  for  all  of  us ;  and  it  is  you, 
and  not  I,  who  may  be  the  making  of  the  family.  But 
equally,  of  course,  I  am  not  going  to  use  liberties  with 
a  pledged  countess,  though  she  be  my  cousin,  and 
though  his  Lordship  was  hand-and-glove  with  me  when 
we  were  in  the  same  boat  off  the  Isle  of  Serpents. 
What  are  we  coming  to,  Phoebe,  when  we  burst  the 
chrysalis  ? — a  most  noble  countess,  a  leader  of  fashion, 
a  dispenser  of  the  hospitalities  of  another  Holland 
House?  Perhaps  we  shall  dabble  in  politics  on  our 
own  account ;  and  it  will  be  the  Countess  of  Exmoor 
crossing  over  to  France  on  a  diplomatic  mission,  or 
going  down  to  the  country  on  canvassing  business." 

'*I  wonder  yon  can  XsX^  ^o  ^!c>^>\\^>j  ^ '^\^^c^t..    Xm 
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know  you  are  alluding  to  something  as  unlikely  as  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  Bank  of  England,  or  the  Queen's 
taking  up  her  residence  in  Folksbridge.  Neither  does 
the  Lady  Exmoor  I  know  go  on  diplomatic  missions." 

"  Ah  !  but  it  will  be  a  Countess  of  Exmoor  with  a  dif- 
ference. The  next  Earl  is  Young  England,  and  has  got 
brains ;  he  will  not  be  a  selfish  dog,  and  keep  them  all 
to  himself.  His  Countess  will  have  her  share, — not  a 
bad  quality  of  brains  for  a  woman ;  not  so  aggressive 
and  aggravating  as  Olive's,  but  possibly  more  discriminat- 
ing and  better  balanced.  No  bad  adjunct,  these  quick 
brains,  to  the  head-piece  of  a  junior  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 
His  Lordship  may  be  cousinly  and  friendly  after  all  on 
account  of  my  introduction — or  non-introduction,  eh ! 
Phoebe  ? — of  the  high  contracting  parties.  He  may  put 
a  poor  sinner  of  a  press-man  into  one  of  his  spare  seats  : 
I  think  we  are  on  the  same  side  of  the  House  as  yet 
But  I  give  you  notice,  Phoebe,  Lord  Wriothesley  is 
viewy  for  me,  awfully  viewy  for  a  young  ruler  who  is  un- 
sound on  the  property-tax  and  the  Irish  question.  Still 
we  should  not  cry  out  against  him  for  that — should  we  ? 
because,  without  intending  the  smallest  piece  of  impu- 
dence, minus  that  eccentricity,  he  would  not  have  suited 
your  book." 

Phoebe  could  only  silence  Frank  Hall  by  the  keenest 
looks,  and  the  directest  asseverations  that  the  subject 
was  painful  to  her. 

Another  day  Phoebe  suddenly  encountered  Mrs  Edge- 
cumbe,  not  driving  a  mail-phaeton,  as  she  had  dotia 
when  she  picked  up  Phoebe  in  WeMe\4  "H\^  '^Xx^^X.* 
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The  old  lady  was  in  her  own  carriage,  accompanied  by 
Mr  Edgecumbe,  on  her  way  from  Appleton,  which  was 
not  so  far  distant  as  Phantasy,  to  a  house  several  miles 
farther  off,  where  they  were  to  dine.     As  the  couple 
stared  at  the  shops,  the  manufactories,  and  the  throng  of 
business  men,  one  or  other  of  them  caught  sight  of 
Phoebe  in  her  mourning.     Mrs  Edgecumbe  pulled  the 
check-string,  and  made  the  squire,  witii  an  oath,  scramble 
out  on  the  slippery  pavement.     After  handing  out  his 
lady  in  her  hood  and  fur-cloak,  and  taking  off  his  crush- 
hat  to  Phoebe,  he  withdrew,  growling,  to  his  fastness, 
till  his  services  should  be  required  again.     In  the  mean- 
time, Mrs  Edgecumbe,  by  no  means  disturbed  by  the 
attention  which  her  costume  drew  alike  from  masters 
and  "  hands,"  plucked  her  crow  with  Phoebe. 

"  My  dear,  I  had  just  been  thinking  of  you,  though  I 
confess  I  had  forgotten  that  you  had  come  to  this  smoky, 
clattering  hole." 

"  Well,  Folksbridge  isn't  like  Wellfield ;  but  the  folks 
here  are  very  kindly  and  hearty ;  and  I  have  every  reason 
to  speak  well  of  them,"  answered  Phoebe,  quietly. 

"  Oh !  yes,  I  daresay  they  are  a  very  good  sort  of 
public-spirited  people,  with  all  the  domestic  virtues — a 
thousand  times  worthier  than  my  kind  ;  only  you  see  I 
have  known  my  class  these  thousand  years,  and  the 
other  is  not  at  all  in  my  way ;  so  I  am  not  coming  to  call 
on  you  here,  though  you  are  a  favourite  of  mine.  In 
&ct,  I  don't  see  what  good  I  should  do  you  by  the 
move,  and  it  would  be  inconvenient  for  me.  I  daresay 
you  see  it  all,  for  you  are  a  bright  creature,  with  a  tem- 
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per.  I  always  like  a  man  or  a  woman  with  a  temper. 
The  Squire's  is  something  terrific  now  when  he  is  ruffled 
and  his  head  is  confused;  a  trooper  is  a  mild  comparison 
for  hinL*' 

"  That  is  surely  an  extreme  comparison,  Mrs  Edge- 
cumbe." 

"  Not  a  bit  As  for  myself,  I  am  a  heartless,  selfish, 
old  woman  of  the  world;  and  I  required  to  hear  of 
Wriothesley's  having  been  down  after  you  to  recall  you 
to  my  mind.  I  have  stepped  out  at  this  moment  to  tell 
you  to  have  done  with  the  affair  one  way  or  another. 
You  have  not  been  reading  *  Clarissa  Harlowe '  ?  " 
"  No,  Mrs  Edgecumbe." 

"  Ah,  no,  poor  soul !  you  have  been  otherwise  occu- 
pied, I  know.  But  it  stands  to  reason,  Phoebe,  that  you 
must  go  off"  with  him.  He  is  centuries  more  than  of  age, 
and  as  steady  as  King  Solomon.  Oh,  I  forget,  Solomon 
was  not  steady  at  all ;  but  Wriothesley  is  as  old-fashioned 
as  Solomon  must  have  been  before  he  went  wrong.  If 
the  boy  was  not  so  well  bom  and  bred,  and  used  to 
being  crack-man,  he  would  be  the  least  thing  in  the 
world  priggishly  perfect,  like  Charles  Grandison  or  King 
Arthur,  you  know,  whom  Guenevere  and  Lancelot  could 
not  keep  from  being  desperately  wicked,  and  betraying 
the  fathomless  royal  sweetness  and  generosity.  If  you 
do  not  go  off"  with  him,  Phoebe,  pulling  him  down  from 
his  pedestal,  you  must  give  up  the  great  marriage  of  the 
day,  my  poor  child.  If  you  do  not  venture  the  one  or 
the  other,  trust  me,  something  dreadful  will  happen  to 
settle  your  difficulty." 
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Phoebe  felt  so  oppressed  under  the  old  lady's  maimer 
that  she  could  not  bear  it  longer,  and  broke  out — 

"  You  are  a  rare  comforter,  Mrs  Edgecumbe ;  it  is 
lucky  I  met  you." 

"  Well,  truth  is  better  than  comfort,  and  there 's  no 
rarer  virtue ;  and  I  must  say  I  never  approved  of  long 
delays  and  hope  deferred.  They  form  an  utterly  unnaturai 
state  of  the  moral  and  social  atmosphere,  like  brooding 
sultriness  to  be  followed  by  cracks  of  doom.  That  last 
simile  was  suggested  by  Neddy  Andrew's  antics  with  his 
whip,  Phoebe." 

"I  am  afraid  he  is  to  drive  oflf,"  said  Phoebe,  with 
some  concern. 

"  No,  no ;  the  Squire  will  not  drive  off  without  me ;  but 
the  horses  may  start  forward,  and  some  of  that  mass  of 
folk — (cannot  they  keep  back  for  a  minute  ?) — ^may  be 
knocked  down  and  killed  :  the  Squire  certainly  will,  for 
he  will  throw  himself  out  head  foremost,  and  break  his 
neck  before  anybody  else  is  hurt,  the  rash  old  man. 
Good-bye,  child,  and  mind  what  I  have  said  to  you." 


I 


CHAPTER  LI. 

A  GLIMPSE  OF  REST. 

O  doubt  Baity  Wooler  shared  the  general  per- 
suasion as  to  Phoebe's  exceptional  lot  He 
had  been  one  of  the  first  to  foresee  an 
entanglement  of  the  kind.  But  Phoebe  had 
I  opportunity  to  judge  of  his  persuasion;  for  although 
Y^s  wanderings  were  over  for  the  present,  and  he  was 
ined  at  home  both  by  the  late  Mr  Paston's  business 
his  own,  he  did  not  make  more  than  occasional 
'  visits  to  the  Pastons,  which,  under  the  circum- 
:es,  good  will  and  his  guardianship  of  a  part  of  their 
erty  involved.  He  had  no  right  to  ask  Phoebe 
ive  him  a  timely  warning  when  he  was  to  stand 
distance  from  her  father's  daughter.  And,  indeed, 
ad  no  need  of  such  a  warning,  for  he  stood  at  a 
nee  from  her  already.  A  little  more  brusqueness 
e  he  had  always  been  brusque,  and  a  little  involun- 
hardness  in  his  tone,  were  the  only  indications  of 
t  was  in  his  mind. 
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Phoebe  was  satisfied  that  Barty  was  cured  of  what 
she  called  his  old  fancy  for  her.  She  thought  that  he 
had  perhaps  grown  to  despise  himself  for  the  fleeting 
folly.  But  seeing  was  beUeving ;  and  Phoebe  believed  in 
the  past  In  remembering  vividly,  with  pride  and  shame, 
his  former  manner  to  her,  and  his  pleading  with  her, 
she  could  not  doubt  his  cure. 

She  did  not  wonder  that  Barty  had  shaken  off  his 
thraldom.  He  could  have  thought  of  her  only  as  a 
weak,  vain  girl,  caught  by  the  mere  elegance  and  state 
of  a  bridegroom  far  above  her  in  rank.  She  did  not 
think  she  had  afforded  him  any  indications  of  a  worthier 
and  loftier  ambition.  She  had  been  a  spoiled,  petted 
girl  to  him,  showing  herself  quite  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating the  generous  devotion  of  a  heart  like  that  of  her 
father's  friend. 

It  did  not  yet  enter  into  her  head,  fond  as  she  was 
of  Lord  Wriothesley,  and  penitent  to  him  for  the  im- 
patience with  which  his  kindness  was  apt  to  fill  her, 
that  there  could  be  any  other  comparison  between  the 
two — any  preference  for  Lord  Wriothesley  over  Barty 
Wooler,  except  what  belonged  to  Lord  Wriothesley's 
rank  and  its  great  possession. 

She  came  across  traces — significant  traces  they  looked 
to  her — of  Barty  Wooler,  apart  from  his  relations  to 
them.  There  was  his  name,  along  with  those  of  his  old 
grand-uncles,  the  Clays,  on  the  face  of  the  great  block 
of  stone  and  lime  which  constituted  their  establishment 
It  was  not  ornamental.  Folksbridge  had  hardly  beguo 
to  be  ornamental  in  its  business  architecture.    It  was 
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lat  was  perhaps  better — solid  and  substantial,  although 
ther  hideous  to  an  artist's  eye.  Phoebe  never  entered 
e  building  or  passed  it  oftener  than  she  could  help, 
ough  it  was  a  place  to  which  women  as  well  as  men 
sorted.  When  she  was  obliged  to  do  so,  she  saw 
uty  Wooler  at  sundry  times  making  common  cause 
ith  the  mercers  and  their  hundred  and  odd  assistants, 
le  was  sure  he  was  entering  hotly  into  the  questions  ot 
anager,  foreman,  cashiers, — as  her  father  had  prophe- 
;d  that  Barty  must  do  in  his  late  alliance  with  trade. 
Phoebe  had  glimpses  of  the  man  she  knew,  and  had 
St  hailed  as  her  Wellfield  compatriot.  He  struck  her 
burly  among  the  small,  slight,  town  apprentices,  and, 
:side  their  pallid  faces,  his  skin  seemed  bronzed  with 
e  artist-encampments  of  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Some- 
nes  he  would  pass  across  the  pavement  to  the  Clays* 
iriage,  with  one  of  his  old,  wizened  kinsmen,  David 
Jonathan  Clay,  leaning  on  his  arm,  and,  delaying, 
ind  on  the  steps  to  finish  a  discussion,  in  which  the 
•unger  man  was  the  more  excited.  But  she  had  never 
ppened  to  see  Barty  enter  the  carriage  and  drive  off 
the  villas  and  country-houses  which  the  Clays  patron- 
id,  like  the  other  wealthy  citizens  of  Folksbridge.  On 
e  contrary,  she  had  heard  the  Halls  exclaiming  at  the 
ide — or  was  it  misanthropy  ? — ^which  had  induced  him 
fit  up  some  rooms  on  the  third  story  of  the  house  of 
isiness,  to  be  used  by  him  as  lodgings  when  he  was  in 
)lksbridge. 

It  was  all  in  character  with  the  vein  of  defiance,  which, 
>ng  with  a  broad  love  of  fair-play,  ran  through  and 
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marbled  the  English  granite  of  Barty  Wooler's  nature. 
He  had  begun  by  defjnng  the  trade  world,  represented  to 
him  by  his  wealthy  uncles,  and  by  choosing  the  com- 
paratively poor  and  arduous  profession  of  an  artist 
Since  then  he  had  defied  more  than  one  turn  in  his  for- 
tunes, while  he  had  allowed  them  to  tell  upon  him.  Now 
he  was  setting  at  nought  the  whole  artist  world,  with 
all  its  traditions  and  precedents,  in  becoming  a  trades- 
man at  the  eleventh  hour.  He  was  a  queer,  contradic- 
tory, vehement  fellow.  He  submitted  to  authority  aiter 
it  had  ceased  to  be  authority,  but  always  turned  more  or 
less  upon  himself  when  the  fit  seized  him,  vindicating 
his  regardlessness  alike  of  his  interests  and  his  inclina- 
tions. He  was  a  man  to  do  noble  things,  without  being 
accredited  noble,  in  what  appeared  as  his  inconsistency. 
A  good,  stubborn,  impulsive  man,  who  made  no  bones  of 
his  goodness,  and  whom  the  world  took  at  his  own  slight- 
ing valuation. 

The  months  wore  on  till  there  was  a  spring  feeling  in 
the  murky  air.  Little  Bess  gave  up  her  dormouse  sleep, 
and  whimpered  and  pulled  at  Phoebe's  gown  to  be  taken 
out  Lads  and  lasses,  on  holidays,  returned  from  long 
tramps  to  the  country  with  green  boughs  in  their  hands, 
and  hawthorn  blossoms  in  their  breasts.  The  sunshine, 
for  many  hours  each  day,  poured  down  on  the  masts  in 
the  river,  thick  as  the  tree  stems  in  a  forest,  on  its  oily 
waters,  reaching  down,  it  might  be,  through  the  brown, 
slimy  depths,  and  warming  the  hearts  of  the  great  com- 
pany of  steel-blue  mussels  at  anchor  in  its  rocky  bed. 
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Phoebe,  from  the  narrow  view  across  the  monotonous 
•eet,  now  became  familiar  with  every  pot  of  balsams 
id  stocks,  every  box  of  sweet-peas  and  mignonette, 
)wn  to  a  seedling  nettle  in  a  crevice  of  one  of  the 
Is  of  her  opposite  neighbour.  They  set  her  wondering 
lat  the  flowering  shrubs  which  could  be  cultivated  in 
e  halls  and  conservatories  of  Piccadilly  and  Park 
ine  were  like  in  their  May  and  June  bloom,  to  those 
bo  looked  into  them  every  morning,  as  Lady  Dorothea 
d.  She  began  to  long  for  what  she  herself  knew  of 
e  greenery  of  the  great  park  of  Brockcotes, — the 
and  chorus  of  its  singers,  including  hoarse  caws  of 
'oks,  and  mellow  coos  of  ringdoves,  the  purple  flush 
'  its  American  garden,  merging  into  the  English  shrub- 
iry,  heavy  with  fragrance,  and  all  passing  into  the  far 
retch  of  waving  green.  These  were  outside  charms. 
I  the  vastness  of  the  chase  there  were  bosky  nooks, 
ily  to  be  found  by  the  dihgent  seeker,  where  were  to 
'  gathered,  in  their  seasons,  wealth  of  March  and  April 
ifibdils  and  violets.  May  hly  of  the  valley,  June  dog- 
ses,  July  and  August  wild  honeysuckle,  September  and 
ctober  foxgloves,  November  and  December  crabs  and 
)lly-berries  half  buried  in  the  snow,  and  mistletoe 
mging  with  icicles.  Again,  as  early  as  January  and 
-bniary,  there  were  pale  stars  of  primroses,  to  be 
Howed  by  the  misty  blue  of  hyacinths,  till  the  whole 
^eet  calendar  of  the  year  was  completed.  All  these 
*asures  were  to  be  had  for  the  taking,  not  only  by  the 
llow-deer,  and  the  Scotch  cattle,  but  by  the  humblest 
bourer's  child  who  trotted  with  the  pitcher  containing 
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dadd/s  coffee  or  broth  up  the  Wellfield  avenue,  or 
strayed  into  the  adjoining  nooks ;  while  Phoebe,  whom 
the  world  gave  out  as  the  future  mistress  of  Brockcotes, 
pined  in  her  Folksbridge  lodgings  for  the  sight  and  the 
smell  of  the  most  insignificant  bud  of  them  all 

The  sympathy  with  the  living  world  of  nature,  which 
made  animals  and  plants  such  a  pleasure  to  Phoebe, 
aroused  her  at  last  to  look  about  with  real  interest  and 
eagerness  for  the  house  which  her  mother  and  she  were 
to  occupy  as  a  permanent  home.    It  was  difficult  to  find 
what  would  meet  the  requirements  of  both  the  women. 
Mrs  Paston  wanted  it  to  be  on  a  small  scale,  as  stylish 
as  Garnet  Lodge,  and,  above  all  things,  to  be  situated  in 
a  cheerful  and  good-visiting  neighbourhood.     Phoebe, 
again,  wanted  the  humblest  pretence  at  a  country  view, 
though  it  were  but  that  of  a  nursery-garden,  or  the  hedge- 
rows, and  furze,  and  gorse  bushes  of  a  washing-green, 
such  as  had  flourished  in  Wooers'  Alley ;  and,  above  alii 
a  bit  of  garden  wholly  to  themselves.     She  would  prefer 
the  house  to  be  an  old  house,  and  near  one  of  the  older 
churches,  built  when  Folksbridge  was  a  little  nest  of 
mariners,  and  not  a  huge  hive  of  merchants.     But  the 
Halls  insisted  that  the  house  should  be  near  them,  an^ 
that  confined  the  Pastons  to  one  suburb  in  their  hous^ 
hunting. 

At  last  something  like  the  model  house  was  lighted  oA- 
It  was  in  a  sunshiny  lane,  which  was  yet  sufficiently 
cheery.     It  stood  in  a  tiny  plot  of  lawn  and  flowed" 
border,  which  Phoebe  might  well-nigh  mow  and  cultivate 
by  her  own  unaided  exertions,  and  where  little  Bes^ 
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disport  herself,  and  be  chased  away  twenty  times 

from  committing  trespasses.     Lastly,  No.  3  Dean 

was  within  ten  minutes'  walk  of  the  pine-apple- 

led  pillars  at  the  avenue  gate  of  Garnet  Lodge. 

)nly  thing  wanting  was  an  old  battlemented  church- 

,nt,  to  remind  Phoebe  of  St  Basil's,  and  of  Lord 

ihesle/s    comparison    of   St    Basil's   to   Albrecht 

r's   Knight  defying   Death   and  the  Devil.      But 

)e,  like  a   wise  woman,  decided  that  everything 

not  be,  either  for  her  or  any  other  person's  money, 

iras  content  with  what  she  had  attained. 


I 


CHAPTER  LII. 

FORESHADOWING. 

jT  surprised  Phoebe  a  little  that  the  Halls^ 
and  particularly  Olive — had  not  taken  a 
more  active  part  in  the  search  for  the  house. 
They  had  retired  a  good  deal  within  them- 
selves, leaving  the  Pastons,  after  one  stipulation,  to  make 
their  own  choice.  She  was  not  aware  that  the  Halls 
were  offended  and  huflfy,  as  they  were  rather  given  to  be, 
when  the  Pastons  acted  against  their  opinion,  or,  indeed, 
had  so  much  as  an  opinion  of  their  own  on  any  occasion. 
They  had  appeared  pre-occupied,  too,  when  Phoebe 
visited  them  lately.  She  would  have  thought  they  were 
engrossed  preparing  for  their  own  sea-side  trip,  had  not 
Olive  let  fall  a  word  which  indicated  that  they  were  not 
going  to  the  sea-side  at  all  this  summer.  Their  remain- 
ing at  home  must  be  on  Jane's  behalf;  but  Mrs  Comiel 
had  recovered  very  well,  if  she  would  only  believe  it,  and 
her  baby  was  healthy  and  thriving.     It  might  be  (or 
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rank's  sake.  He  had  been  down  for  two  days  during 
le  last  month,  and  was  so  busy  that  he  had  not  found 
is  way  to  Stephenson  Street,  Higham,  to  inquire  for 
is  aunt  and  cousin,  though  Phoebe  had  not  as  yet  given 
rn  any  warning  to  drop  cousinly  terms.  But  Frank  was 
3t  likely  to  get  into  any  difficulty,  and  his  marriage,  if 
s  were  going  to  be  married,  would  not  detain  the  Halls 
:  Garnet  Lodge  for  the  summer.  It  might  be  Olive's 
larriage,  or  Kate's  j  but  with  regard  to  such  an  engage- 
ment, Phoebe  felt  certain  that  the  Halls  would  have  con- 
ded  it  to  her,  unless  it  were  a  very  poor  marriage  ;  and 
hcebe  was  convinced  that  no  other  of  the  Halls  would 
iake  a  poor  marriage  after  Jane's  experience.  She  had 
ot  bettered  her  position,  except  by  being  a  matron;  and 
le  Halls  were  as  ambitious  in  their  way  as  Phoebe  had 
een  in  hers.  Moreover,  Jane  had  been  forced  to  relin- 
uish  a  few  things,  after  which  she  was  always  crying  in 
le  accents  of  a  repining  mart3rr.  The  family  had  been 
rought  up  luxuriously,  but  the  luxuries  had  still  some- 
hat  of  the  charm  of  novelties  and  rarities  to  them,  so 
ut  they  kept  clutching  at  them,  and  took  no  delight  in 
le  freshness  and  the  freedom  of  New-found-lands  of 
leir  own  making,  like  Lady  Dorothea.  But  no;  Phoebe 
id  not  think  Kate  or  Olive  was  going  to  be  married  at 
U.  On  the  contrary,  she  had  a  suspicion  that  some 
fospects  of  an  advantageous  marriage  for  Kate  had 
one  off  without  fulfilment,  although  it  had  been 
roudly  hinted  at  in  Phoebe's  presence,  that  they  might 
ot  seem    altogether   behind  the   future  Countess  of 

^oor.     Naturally  this  conclusion  would  mortify  the 
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women  of  the  family,  and  might  cause  them  to  look  out 
of  spirits  and  fretted,  as  they  had  certainly  looked  the 
last  time  Phoebe  was  with  them.  But  why  not  go  to  the 
sea-side  when  change  was  more  desirable  than  ever? 
The  Halls  had  always  confessed  that  the  air  of  Garnet 
Lodge  was  relaxing,  and  the  streets  of  Folksbridge 
intolerable  in  the  summer. 

Two  ladies  living  in  retirement  were  as  little  likely  as 
cloistered  nuns  to  hear  much  of  importance  that  was 
passing  around  them.  Phoebe's  walks  were  not  in  the 
direction  of  the  noisy  quays.  She  was  so  superficially 
acquainted  with  them,  that  even  if  she  had  gone  where 
casks,  boxes,  and  bales,  porters,  sailors,  merchants'  clerks, 
and  supercargoes  stopped  the  way,  she  would  have  been 
no  wiser.  She  would  have  failed  to  remark  the  number 
of  vessels  lying  idle  in  the  docks,  and  what  was  worse,  the 
number  of  men  who  had  mouths  to  be  fed,  and  the  filling 
of  many  more  helpless  mouths  depending  on  their  work, 
hanging  about,  pinched,  haggard,  and  unemployed.  She 
read  with  no  more  than  passing  attention  the  cautiously- 
worded  announcements  of  bad  trade  that  began  to  appear 
in  the  Folksbridge  Gazette,  Yet  she  reproached  herself» 
with  some  reason,  for  having  been  selfishly  unobservant, 
and  engrossed  with  her  own  sorrow,  when  she  learned  at 
length  that  a  season  of  commercial  difficulty  and  sore 
trouble  was  passing  over  the  bowed  heads  of  the  crowd 
around  her.  Many  a  brain  was  racked  with  anxiety; 
many  a  heart  was  aching  with  disappointment  Humble 
households  weie  endMiiiv^  the  extremity  of  privation. 
Fortunes  won  by  \iie  etiteT^TSs^  ^xA^^xskS^asJo:^  <2&.\ssc^ 
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^ears  were  scattered  in  a  day.  Among  other  fortunes, 
hat  of  Mr  Hall,  who  had  been  a  bold  as  well  as  a  fortu- 
late  speculator,  was  sacrificed. 

It  was  her  mother's  loud  lamentations  which  aroused 
ler  to  the  fact  that  they  were  involved  in  Mr  Hall's 
)artial  ruin.  Mr  Hall  himself  had  come  over  to  Stephen- 
son Street,  and  broken  the  unwelcome  news  to  the 
fastens.  Phoebe  had  been  filled  with  a  mixture  of 
admiration  and  pity  for  the  brave  face  which  the 
nerchant  put  upon  adversity,  while  he  could  not  alto- 
gether keep  down  the  careworn  and  crestfallen  misery 
vhich  had  taken  the  place  of  the  old  confidence  and 
ielf-satisfaction.  She  did  not  want  her  uncle's  excited 
assurances  that  all  would  be  well,  and  the  murmured 
earnestness  of  his  promises  that  the  Pastons'  substance 
ihould  be  made  good  while  a  penny  of  his  own  remained 
ohim. 

But  if  in  Mr  Hall's  presence  poor  Mrs  Paston  was 
oud  and  sharp  in  her  exclamations  and  wearisome  ques- 

« 

ions,  the  moment  he  went  away  she  broke  out  piteously. 
>he  lamented  the  waste  of  Mr  Paston's  hard-earned 
savings;  she  reproached  her  brother's  abuse  of  the  trust 
>ut  in  his  business  knowledge,  which  would  reduce  her 
Lnd  her  child  to  dependence  and  destitution.  Paston 
who  would  not  have  let  a  breath  of  wind  blow  on  her 
hat  he  could  have  warded  off,  poor  soul !)  would  not  be 
ible  to  rest  in  his  grave. 

Phoebe  had  never  seen  her  mother  so  moved.     All  the 
'trength  as  well  as  all  the  weakness  of  the  vfotcka.x^.'^^&xj.^ 
0  arms.    All  her  pride  in  the  genteel  sta\ioxi  \.o  ^\i\cN\ 
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her  husband  had  brought  her,  all  the  lately-found  faith 
in  his  devotion  to  her,  and  in  the  power  which  had 
backed  his  will  to  shelter  her,  all  her  care  for  her  child, 
made  common  cause  with  her  constitutional  shrinking 
from  exertion  and  deprivation  of  every  kind.  To  Phoebe 
it  sounded  as  if  her  mother  immensely  exaggerated  the 
danger. 

It  was  not  long  till  a  letter  arrived  for  Mrs  Paston  from 
Frank  Hall  in  London.  It  was  much  to  the  same  eflfect 
as  his  father's  communication, — a  manly,  kinsman-like 
letter,  sympathising  with  his  father,  calmly  confronting, 
for  himself  and  mother  and  sisters,  the  change  which  the 
last  six  weeks  had  wrought  in  their  fortunes,  and  propos- 
ing to  refund  their  capital  in  time.  He  admitted  that 
the  loss  might  never  be  made  good,  but  he  solemnly 
declared  that  while  he  must  now  work  hard  and  depend 
entirely  on  his  profession,  Mrs  Paston  and  Phoebe  need 
be  under  no  apprehension  for  their  resources.  Although 
he  should  starve,  or  his  own  sisters  go  out  into  the  world 
and  work  for  their  bread,  the  interest  of  his  uncle  Paston's 
money  should  be  paid  to  his  uncle's  family. 

That  same  day  Barty  Wooler  appeared  in  Stephenson 
Street  with  liberal  cheques  for  Mr  Paston's  two  best 
pictures,  which  he  had  disposed  of,  and  a  proposal  that 
he  should  set  about  completing  the  unfinished  picture  of 
the  execution  of  the  rebel  lords,  getting  a  spare  rooDtt 
from  the  Pastons'  landlady,  and  using  it  as  a  temporary 
painting-room  until  he  could  have  from  Phoebe  the 
sittings  for  I^ord  Balmerino's  Peggy,  according  to  her 
father's  design. 
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Within  the  week  Phoebe  received  a  letter  from  Lady 
)orothea,  soliciting  that  her  mind  might  be  set  at  rest 
rith  regard  to  her  position  as  to  the  trade  calamities 
1  Folksbridge.  The  Exmoors  had  heard  of  them  in 
^ondon  (as  they  heard  of  everything  at  Brockcotes),  and 
'ere  exceedingly  sorry  to  find  that  Mr  Hall,  among  other 
lerchants,  had  been  a  great  sufferer.  The  letter  ended 
ith  a  delicately  frank  protest  lest  Phcebe  should  think 
:  strange  that  Lady  Dorothea's  father  should  settle  on 
le  widow  and  daughter  of  Lord  Exmoofs  old  and 
steemed  friend  one  of  the  annuities  constantly  and  fitly 
harged  on  the  estates. 

Phoebe's  eyes  were  opened  to  her  having  part  and  lot 
1  the  disastrous  year  at  Folksbridge.  The  first  thing 
he  saw  clearly  was  that  her  mother  and  she  must  for 
tie  present  give  up  any  thought  of  a  pleasant  house  and 
ervants  of  their  own  in  Dean  Lane.  They  must  con- 
inue  in  the  dull,  confined  lodgings  in  Stephenson  Street, 
.nd  must  also  look  about  in  case  worse  should  befall 
hem,  in  being  forced  to  become  pensioners  on  Lord 
Lxmoor's  or  Barty  Wooler's  bounty,  till  they  were  burnt 
ip  by  the  coals  of  fire  heaped  on  them. 

This  was  a  bitter  enough  draught  to  swallow  at  the 
irst  gulp,  and  Phoebe's  gorge  rose  against  it  She  did 
lot  say  a  wrong  had  been  done,  or  an  injustice  com- 
nitted.  But  it  depressed  her  to  think  of  being  con- 
iemned  to  Stephenson  Street  for  summers  and  winters, 
for  years  and  years,  after  she  had  found  heart  to  search 
for  and  to  discover  something  like  a  home.  How  nice  and 
quiet  and  fresh  the  middle-aged  house  in  the  garden,  among 
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Other  houses  in  gardens  and  shrubberies,  looked  tohernow, 
as  it  was  seen  in  retrospect,  as  compared  with  the  new, 
populous  locality  of  Stephenson  Street !  What  a  mockeiy 
it  seemed  to  her  to  say  she  would  ever  be  a  great  lady, 
though  all  her  father's  fortune  was  but  such  a  mere  drop 
in  the  bucket  of  the  Latimer  s  funds,  that  the  loss  of  it 
could  not  weigh  above  a  straw  in  the  relation  between 
her  and  Lord  Wriothesley  !  And  she  guessed  that  it  was 
Lord  Wriothesley  who  had  supplied  his  sister  with  the  in- 
formation on  which  he  knew  the  Earl  and  Lady  Doro- 
thea, irrespective  of  him,  would  write  and  act  as  they  had 
done,  and  were  prepared  to  do. 

Then  Phoebe  thought  better  of  it,  and  caused  herself 
to  regard  with  commiseration  the  faces  around  her,— of 
those  compared  with  whose  sufferings  hers  were  light. 
She  remembered,  on  the  last  occasion  she  was  at  Garnet 
Lodge,  the  additional  wrinkles  on  her  uncle's  face,  and  her 
aunt's  complaint  of  so  severe  a  headache  as  might  account 
for  dim  eyes.  She  wondered  what  her  cousins — what  even 
Frank  and  Jane — would  do  without  the  old  superfluities, 
the  old  handsome  allowances.  At  last  she  was  driven 
back  to  contrast  such  trials  as  these  with  that  of  her  re- 
linquishing the  house  in  Dean  Lane.  She  smiled  a  little 
sadly  at  the  disproportion  between  the  two,  and  at  the 
conviction  of  how  her  mother  and  the  Halls  would  cry 
her  down,  as  madly  romantic  and  unpractical,  if  they 
knew  that  she  would  gladly  accept  her  present  loss,  and 
all  future  similar  losses,  so  that  she  could  buy  back,  not 
the  inevitable,  but  the  experience  which  had  travelled  in 
its  train. 
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As  Phoebe's  eyes  opened,  Mrs  Paston's  closed.  The 
►erturbation  of  her  mind  sank  as  quickly  as  it  had  risen. 
Ihe  received  Frank  Hall's  consolation,  Barty  Wooler's 
layment,  and  Lady  Dorothea's  suggestion,  as  being  so 
ciany  gospels,  each  announcing  a  way  of  escape,  and  a 
►revision  for  the  future.  It  required  all  Phoebe's  argu- 
oents  to  prevent  her  insisting  on  going  on  with  the  taking 
►f  the  house. 

"Mamma,  Frank  Hall  means  what  he  writes,"  said 
i^hoebe ;  "  and  he  may  be  able  to  keep  his  word  by  the 
ime  he  is  fifty.  But  the  Halls  know  as  little  what 
elf-denial  is  as  most  people  know.  Do  you  think  it  can 
)e  easy  to  learn  it  at  thirty,  though  one  is  a  clever  jour- 
lalist  ?  Twenty  years  are  not  too  long  a  time ;  until  then 
[  am  sure  poor  Frank  will  want  his  bones  for  his  own 
logs.  Of  course  starving  is  a  pleasant  fiction  to  a  man 
vho  has  been  accustomed  to  soup  d  /a  Julienne,  and 
ced-cofFee,  a  high  seat  perched  on  wheels,  a  hunter  when 
le  fancied  one,  and  a  betting-book  within  modest  limits. 
Then  he  has  had  his  choice  little  library,  his  literary 
:lubs,  his  runs  over  the  Continent ;  arid  no  fault  to  Frank 
br  being  used  to  these  things,  since  he  did  not  abuse 
:hem,  and  they  were  quite  within  his  means  and  expecta- 
;ions  till  this  summer." 

"  Well,  if  Frank  is  not  as  good  as  his  word — though 
[  do  not  see  why  you  should  distrust  him — there  is 
Barty  Wooler,  Phoebe,  who  has  brought  us  seventeen 
lundred  pounds  this  week  for  the  sale  of  two  pic- 
;ures.  One  thousand  seven  hundred  pounds  for  two 
pictures ! " 
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"  Yes,  mamma ;  but  there  are  only  a  very  few  more 
pictures,  and  the  stock  will  be  exhausted  at  last" 

**  Child,  one  would  think  you  make  troubles.  Is 
there  not  the  annuity  which  Lord  Exmoor  is  going  to 
settle  on  me  ? — and  a  handsome  income  it  will  be,  for  the 
Exmoors  always  do  things  handsome.  And  well  they 
may  here,'*  continued  Mrs  Paston,  simpering.  "  It  is  not 
lost  that  a  friend  gets.  It  is  like  providing  for  their  own, 
when  a  certain  wooing,  which  has  been  mighty  long 
a-doing  indeed — ^more  's  the  pity — comes  oflf." 

"  Mamma,"  pled  Phcebe,  "  do  you  not  see  how  un- 
likely, how  impossible  such  a  thing  is  ?  How  could  we 
be  at  once  Lord  Exmoor's  pensioners,  and  the  obstacle 
between  Lord  Wriothesley  and  his  father's  wishes  for 
him  ? '' 

"  If  you  intend  me  to  think  that  the  Exmoor  annuity 
would  be  to  buy  us  up,  and  prevent  you  ever  listening  to 
Lord  Wriothesley's  addresses,"  protested  Mrs  Paston, 
"  why,  I  can't  and  won't  think  anything  so  base  of  the 
Brockcotes  family,  which  we  have  always  found  so  kind ', 
and  Lady  Dorothea  as  good  as  an  own  sister  to  you,  yoi* 
ungrateful  girl !     If  it  is  pride  and  jealousy  which  won't 
let  you  be  obliged  to  the  Earl  and  the  Countess,  I  car^ 
only  say,  Miss  Paston,  pride  comes  before  a  fall,  ancJ- 
yours,  as  well  as  others,  is  not  far  distant" 

"  Perhaps   I  have   had    my  fall   already,"   declared 
Phcebe,  softly  and  sadly.     "There  is  one  thing  I  am- 
absolutely  certain  of,  mamma ;  it  is  not  for  fear  of  risking' 
my  dignity  that  I  would  not  take  assistance  from  Lord 
Exmoor,  or  any  other  person,  till  I  had  need  ol  it,  and 
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rob  needier  claimants.  I  believe  I  should  not  mind 
rowing  my  dignity,  as  you  call  it,  to  the  winds,"  added 
loebe,  wistfully,  "  if  that  were  all.  I  might  even  receive 
Drd  Exmoor's  wages  to-morrow,  supposing  everybody 
3uld  immediately  acknowledge  that  they  would  dis- 
lalify  me  from  rising  to  the  height  of  him  and  his,  if  I 
Lould  be  for  ever  freed  from  this  irksome  persecution," 
id  Phoebe,  passionately. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  you,  Phoebe  Paston," 
iserted  Mrs  Paston,  at  the  crying  point,  and  with  her 
idow's  cap  very  much  awry ;  "  unless  you  are  speak- 
ig  for  speaking's  sake,  or  on  purpose  to  vex  me.  It  is 
gry  unnatural  and  unkind  of  you ;  but  you  seem  to  enjoy 
iking  up  disagreeables.  Are  we  to  be  no  better  of  all 
lese  helps,  which  I  was  so  happy  to  lay  hold  of?  " 

"  Much  better,  mamma,"  amended  Phoebe,  cheerfully, 
•  especially  of  the  money  which  Mr  Wooler  has  brought. 
These  helps  are  so  many  stays  to  fall  back  upon,  and  for 
hat  reason  we  should  not  waste  them,  but  lay  them  up 
or  a  rainy  day.     Don't  you  think  so,  dear  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  what  to  think,"  protested 
^rs  Paston,  disconsolately.  "Things  are  so  contra- 
dictory. One  day  you  are  to  be  my  Lady,  and  I  am  to 
*c  the  Countess's  mother,  and  the  next  we  are  to  be  two 
'Cggars.  I  don't  seem  to  know  anything,  since  I  have 
0  longer  my  poor  faithful  Paston  to  mind  me.  He 
sver  let  on,  he  was  so  quiet,  and  he  made  a  feint  of 
locking  me,  it  was  his  clever  way ;  but  he  was  faithful, 
^d  he  always  minded,  didn't  he,  Phoebe  ?  I  must  say, 
'^ugh  your  Uncle  Hall  is  my  brother,  that  if  we  are  to 
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reap  no  present  advantajge  from  Frank  Hall,  or  any  of 
the  Halls,  it  is  a  regular  swindle  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  gone  on  with  your  father's  money,  while  they 
were  living  like  gentry  with  their  Garnet  Lodges,  and 
their  carriages,  and  all  their  orders  !  As  for  that  Jane, 
with  her  outcry  at  her  husband's  income,  and  her  allow- 
ance out  of  other  people's  pockets  than  her  father's,  she 
may  be  glad  now  to  live  on  her  husband's  salary,  if  he 
can  get  one." 

"  I  daresay.  But  the  Halls  were  perfectly  entitled  to 
Garnet  Lodge,  while  Uncle  Hall  had  a  great  business, 
and  was  accumulating  a  large  private  fortune.  It  is  a 
question  whether  they  will  give  up  Garnet  Lodge  yet, 
the  cost  of  the  household  there  is  so  insignificant  an 
item  in  the  expenditure  of  the  great  mercantile  concern. 
And  remember,  mamma,  the  House  is  still  standing,  and 
may  last,  and  flourish  again  more  than  ever.  Indeed, 
the  Halls  were  never  extravagrant  for  their  means ;  Aunt 
Hall  was  too  proud  a  woman  to  care  for  flashy  show 
without  substance.  She  was  always  looking  forward  to 
her  husband's  rising  above  the  rest  of  the  Folksbridge 
merchants;  I  should  not  wonder  though  she  were  looking 
forward  to  it  still,  and  I  can  fancy  she  will  be  a  daunt- 
less woman  in  adversity.  And,  mamma,  I  don't  think 
any  one  can  justly  say,  or  that  papa  would  have  said» 
that  Uncle  Hall  betrayed  the  least  trust  with  respect  to 
our  means,  little  compared  to  his  own,  along  with  which 
they  were  risked,"  urged  Phoebe,  respectfully  fin^ 
"  Papa  freely  offered  his  money  to  Uncle  Hall  to  inves^ 
in  his  trade,  that  it  might  bring  in  a  good  rate  of  interest 
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uch  as  it  has  brought  in  for  years.  We  must  take  that 
ito  consideration,  too.  When  papa  resolved  on  the 
tap,  he  must  have  been  quite  aware  that  he  and  we 
oust  run  some  risk,  and  he  must  have  been  willing  to 
ncounter  such  a  risk.  Dear,  I  would  not  make  things 
roTse  by  accusations  which  are  surely  not  only  ungener- 
»us  but  unjust  They  will  but  serve  to  warp  our  judg- 
Qcnts,  and  imbitter  our  tempers,  mamma ;  when  if  we 
rait  (and  we  may  be  thankful  we  have  enough  to  practise 
conomy  and  become  farmer's  housekeepers  with  for  the 
present),  our  money  may  all  come  back  to  us." 

**  Well,  Phoebe,  you  are  the  queerest  girl ;  you  would 
ry  the  patience  of  Job.  First,  you  won*t  let  me  comfort 
nyself  and  make  the  most  of  our  resources  and  friends ; 
ind  the  next  moment  you  proceed  to  make  the  most 
)f  your  Uncle  Hall's  carelessness  and  bad  luck,  when  a 
;ood  shout  in  his  ears  till  they  rung  again,  or  a  good 
jhaking  like  I  gave  you  when  you  were  a  naughty  child, 
vould  serve  him  right." 

"  I  '11  consent  to  your  administering  the  shaking, 
namma,  if  you  can.  It  is  just  on  the  books  that  the 
poor  man  might  have  looked  out  better  for  us  than  for 
limself,  and  not  let  our  hundreds  go  with  his  thousands, 
ilthough  I  think  I  should  have  felt  rather  ashamed  of 
:hat  piece  of  kindred  foresight  Who  ought  to  lose  with 
poor  Uncle  Hall,  if  not  his  own  friends?'' 

"  Everybody  who  knows  anything  of  business,  which 
[  don't  pretend  to  know,  Phoebe,  will  say  you  are  a 
goose  for  your  pains,  after  the  expensive  education 
yrou  Ve  had,  too." 
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"  Very  likely.  But  I  am  glad  you  are  not  a  business 
woman,  mamma.  I  hope  I  'm  not  profane  to  think  of  it, 
but  you  know  the  apostle  Paul  was  called  mad,  and  I've 
a  notion  that  he  would  have  been  regarded  as  particularly 
mad  in  money  matters.  It  is  true,  Uncle  Hall  might  have 
saved  us  without  shame  to  him  and  us,  but  how  could 
he  be  reasonably  expected  to  remember  and  provide  for 
our  safety,  when  he  was  paying  away  his  whole  fortune, 
and  his  ver}'  credit  was  hanging  in  the  balance?  Not 
one  man  in  a  thousand  would  have  been  capable  of  it." 

But  even  while  Phoebe  spoke,  she  thought  she  knew 
one  man  who  would  have  been  capable  of  it,  who,  in  all 
his  losses  and  failures,  had  shown  a  decided,  though 
it  might  be  a  little  gruff  and  growling,  tendency  to  shield 
others  from  **the  scathe  and  the  scorn"  to  which, 
merited  or  unmerited,  he  had  very  little  hesitation  in 
exposing  himself. 

Phoebe  wrote  tp  Frank  Hall — 

"  Dear  Frank, — We  thank  you  heartily  for  your  in- 
tentions, but  are  confident  there  will  be  no  call  for  their 
passing  into  actions,  and  that  your  father  will  die  a  rich 
man  yet.     We  are  not  the  less  obliged  to  you." 

Then  she  wrote  to  Lady  Dorothea — 

"  Dear  Lady  Dorothea, — I  feel  as  if  I  should  not 
mind  taking  anything  from  you  and  Lord  Exmoor  if  ^^ 
needed  it,  but  we  don't  need  it,  at  least  not  now,  and  I 
hope  we  never  shall.  My  Uncle  Hall's  house  has  been 
brought  to  the  verge  of  stopping  payment,  that  is  all.    I* 
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ide  improve — as  for  the  good  of  the  country  it  is  to  be 
isted  it  may — my  uncle  will  not  only  recover  money 
lich  is  locked  up  now,  but  will  start  on  fresh  ventures 
th  honour,  which,  I  am  proud  for  my  uncle  to  say,  is 
[impaired.  We  can  depend  thus  on  receiving  the  small 
itter  of  interest  which  is  due  to  us,  and  we  shall  have 
I  the  security  we  ever  had  for  the  principal  Why 
ould  we  live  in  f^ar  and  trembling,  or  plague  my  poor 
irassed  uncle  ?  May  not  revolutions  occur  again,  and 
e  great  territories  of  the  Latimers  be  in  peril  of  passing 
to  other  hands  as  they  did  at  the  Conquest  ?  And  is 
not  the  boast  of  the  Exmoors  that  they  have,  once 
id  again,  at  such  seasons,  jeopardised  lands  and  life 
)r  king  and  country?  May  not  we  follow  at  a  distance 
Qd  hazard  in  our  turn  our  small  private  fortunes  for  the 
redit  of  our  friends  and  our  class  ?  Is  there  no  Noblesse 
hlige  in  the  middle  rank  and  the  mercantile  world  also  ? 
^orgive  me  for  likening  myself  to  you.  Lady  Dorothea, 
ut  I  wish  you  could  see  my  uncle  setting  himself  to 
reast  the  blast  and  begin  life  anew,  with  my  aunt  stand- 
^g  by  and  fairly  forgetting  that  she  used  to  take  a  great 
eal  out  of  him,  and  demand  special  consideration  from 
im  for  being  a  Wingfield,  of  Batty  and  Wingfield  (a 
Gorman  mercantile  house  in  these  parts.  Lady  Dorothea), 
ow  more  eagerly  deferential  to  him  than  I  could  have 
^agined  a  woman,  a  little  hard  and  exacting  in  her 
'€tter  days,  could  under  any  circumstances  become, 
'or  my  cousins,  they  have  not  had  a  single  serious 
"ouble  till  now,  though  they  would  indignantly  deny  the 
tatement,  as  you  will  observe  healthy-  care-free  people 
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always  are  indignant  at  such  a  statement, — the  healthier 
and  more  care-free,  the  more  indignant.  It  is  a  fact, 
nevertheless;  so  what  can  one  expect  of  my  cousins  yet? 
"Mamma  and  I  are  still  getting  payment — gratify- 
ingly  high  payment — for  papa's  remaining  pictures. 
From  all  this,  you  may  rest  content  on  our  account, 
dear  friend,  that  we  lack  nothing.  If  our  affairs,  which 
are  quite  hopeful  at  present,  take  a  turn  for  the  worse, 
I  will  apply  to  you  for  some  embroidery  work,  with 
which  the  Countess  and  her  friends  might  be  able  to 
furnish  me,  and  for  which  they  would  be  willing  to  pay 
at  the  usual  rate.  I  have  always  had  an  idea,  when  I 
watched  Lady  Exmoor  working  at  the  Countess's  hang- 
ings, that  I  could  manage  something  of  the  kind,  become 
an  adept  in  the  old  slow  stitches,  and  acquit  myself  with 
greater  distinction  there  than  you  could.  Of  course  it 
is  dreadfully  vain  of  me  to  say  this,  but  I  think  the 
grouping  and  the  shading  might  come  naturally  to  me  as 
papa's  daughter.  You  know  I  could  sit  by  mamma,  and 
attend  to  her  while  I  did  the  embroidery.  If  our  purse 
were  really  drained,  do  you  believe  I  could  compass  so 
very  easy  a  mode  of  replenishing  it  ?  Tell  me  frankly, 
Lady  Dorothea." 

Phoebe  had  some  pleasure  in  writing  thus  plainly  to 
Lady  Dorothea,  and  proposing  for  herself  work  that 
Thorpie  would  scorn — more  pleasure  (though  it  was  of 
a  stem  kind,  which  women  do  not  often  feel,  or  fe^ 
keenly,  if  at  all)  than  in  putting  Barty  Wooler  on  his 
guard,  and  taking  his  rebuff  in  return,  as  she  did  when 
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I  called  that  same  evening.  "Our  receipts  are  all 
iren  in  good  faith,"  Phoebe  put  it  shyly  to  the  most 
nnidable  of  her  allies  and  defenders.  "  Poverty  has 
>t  come  into  the  house  yet,  Mr  Wooler.  You  are  not 
ting  in  anticipation  of  the  unwelcome  visitor  ? '' 

"  You  need  not  be  under  the  slightest  apprehension  of 
y  taking  such  a  liberty.  Miss  Paston.  I  have  done 
>thing  save  as  your  agent.     I  hope  you  are  not  going 

insist  on  my  accepting  a-  commission  on  the  sale."  It 
as  so  grim  a  jest  that  Phoebe  withdrew  quickly  from 
e  altercation. 

It  was  an  indemnification  to  Phoebe  to  read  some- 
ling  of  Barty  Wooler  in  another  letter  from  Lady  Doro- 
lea.     The  something  was  not  in  the  first  paragraph. 

"  I  am  so  glad  that  Mr  Wooler  alone  is  conducting 
le  sale  of  your  father's  pictures"  (as  a  matter  of  course, 
lat  also  had  come  to  Lady  Dorothea's  ears).  "  He  is 
le  proper  person  in  every  respect."  ("  I  know  what 
le  means  by  that  phrase,"  Phoebe  told  herself,  bitterly, 
s  she  read  the  letter.  "  I  wonder  what  he  would  think 
ow,  if  he  heard  her !  She  is  very  provoking.  Lady 
)orothea,  although  she  is  so  good.")     "  If  you  knew  it, 

have  grown  from  having  a  cool  respect  to  having  an 
nmense  opinion  of  Mr  Wooler.  I  can  tell  you  a  charm- 
ig  story  in  illustration  of  his  superiority.  I  am  not 
ware  (perhaps  you  can  tell  me)  whether  the  Messrs 
!lay,  of  Clay  Brothers,  have  made  over  Mr  Wooler's 
iheritance  to  him  during  their  lives,  or  whether  he  has 
lerely  great  influence  in  the  disposal  of  their  wealth. 
Je  that  as  it  may,  when  the  report  that  Mr  Blount  was 
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going  out  to  settle  in  Canada  reached  Folksbridge,  Mr 
Wooler  wrote  straight  to  him,  expressing  his  faith  in  the 
resources  of  Canada,  and  proposing  to  invest  capital  in 
land,  which  he  should  hold,  as  a  business  speculation. 
Papa  and  other  friends  were  prepared  to  come  forward 
with  almost  any  amount  of  loan  which  Mr  Blount  would 
accept;  but  naturally  he  preferred  the  accommodation 
offered  by  Mr  Wooler,  which  could  be  treated  entirely  as 
a  matter  of  business,  and  would  render  the  debtor  more 
independent. 

"All  things  considered,  I  think  the  act  was  a  very 
noble  and  generous  one,  and  I,  for  one,  am  Mr  Wooler's 
very  humble  servant  for  it.  The  story  deserves  a  place 
in  some  family's  annals.  Who  knows  but  Mr  Wooler, 
if  he  make  another  hundred  thousand  in  trade,  will  not 
found  a  family  ?  I  am  sure  I  should  be  happy  and 
proud,  if  I  survived  a  generation  or  two,  to  know  it 

"  Until  then,  as  a  small  return,  please  tell  me,  between 
ourselves,  Phoebe,  if  there  is  no  way  in  which  Wriothesley 
or  Lord  Exmoor  can  back  Mr  Hall  ?  Don't  think  me 
egotistical  and  conceited;  our  class,  by  its  representa- 
tives in  Parliament,  once  backed  the  Bank  of  England." 

Lady  Dorothea  knew  now  that  Noblesse  oblige  was  not 
a  mere  aristocratic  badge,  confined  to  a  narrow  section 
of  mankind,  but  was  the  motto  of  all  true  men  and 
women.  Phoebe  rejoiced  in  the  knowledge,  though  she 
could  not  claim  any  personal  interest  in  it.  If  L^^X 
Dorothea  was  as  dogmatic  as  of  old  in  imagining  that  she 
could,  her  imagination  went  wide  of  the  mark.  Phoebe  s 
joy  was  a  dumb  and  gagged  joy. 


CHAPTER  LIII. 

CHANGE  UPON   CHANGE. 

|F  the  younger  women  of  the  Halls,  Olive  was 
likest  her  mother,  and  best  stood  the  test 
of  a  sudden  reverse  of  fortune.  She  was  of 
some  use  to  her  family,  and  evinced  firmness 
md  energy  in  their  service.  But  a  great  deal  of  her 
strength  was  expended  on  her  anxiety  that  they  should 
retain  Garnet  Lodge,  and  by  innumerable  sacrifices, 
preserve  as  much  of  the  style  of  living  in  which  they  had 
been  reared  as  was  at  all  consistent  with  the  resources 
of  an  impoverished  merchant.  They  must  sink  the 
carriage;  but  they  would  not  descend  to  any  public 
vehicle  lower  than  a  fly.  Two  of  the  six  servants  must 
go:  but  they  must  not  attempt  the  establishment  at 
Garnet  Lodge  without  four  servants;  and  the  smart 
housemaid,  though  she  was  otherwise  an  idle,  good- 
for-nothing  girl,  must  be  retained  for  showing  in  and 
annoimcing  visitors. 
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It  was  not  that  Olive  had  the  faintest  notion  of 
deceiving  the  public,  or  of  continuing  to  contract 
expenses  which  Mr  Hall  could  no  longer  afford.  All 
she  sought  was  to  throw  a  becoming  veil  over  their 
losses,  and  to  preserve  the  essentials  for  remaining  in 
the  first  society  of  Folksbridge,  many  of  whom  had  not 
been  brought  so  near  insolvency  as  Mr  Hall.  It  would 
be  a  severe  struggle,  with  all  their  keeping  up  of  appear- 
ances, to  maintain  their  position  and  not  fall  out  of  their 
circle.  Olive  made  the  admission  with  some  sarcasm  to 
Phoebe. 

"  There  is  so  much  of  give-and-take  in  Folksbridge 
society — I  cannot  call  it  hospitality.  Then  there  is  such 
a  pressure  from  the  classes  below  ours ;  and  the  lines  of 
demarcation  are  so  fine  and  delicate,  that  no  lady  in  our 
set  can  very  well  relax  her  rules,  or  drop  her  privileges. 
It  is  lucky  that  we  have  not  put  oflf  our  slight  mourning 

1  beg  your  pardon,  Phoebe,  though  I  need  not,  for  I 

did  not  mean  to  hurt  your  feelings ;  but  what  with  lace 
and  tulle,  jet  ornaments,  feathers  and  flowers,  one  can 
have  so  many  nominal  changes  in  black  for  a  compara- 
tive trifle.  It  is  a  kind  of  sham,  but  still  it  serves  the 
purpose.  In  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  I  hope  pap^' 
will  have  recovered  some  of  his  bad  debts  and  retrieve^ 
his  dead  losses.     He  is  bent  on  doing  it,  dear  old  man- 

"  And  that  is  a  most  honourable  object  to  strive  fo^ 
when  others  are  concerned,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  wi>^ 
succeed,"  said  Phoebe. 

"  Well,  I  hope  so,  Phoebe  ;  but  do  you  notice  how  ol^ 
he  is  looking  ?    Thank  God  he  is  hale  and  hearty  stills 
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lis  aim  is  confined  to  preserving  and  restoring  the 

In  the  meantime,  if  we  do  not  go  out  and  have 

e  here  occasionally,  we  will  dwindle  into  nobodies, 

it  won't  signify  how  much  money  we  may  have 

ed  together  again  after  we  are  gray-headed.     No- 

who  does  not  keep  up  a  little  visiting  is  remem- 

in  Folksbridge  above  six  months.     I  should  have 

d   this  into  your  ears,'  Phoebe,  but  you  seemed 

ed  to  take  a  flight  above  us.    We  cannot  follow 

example ;  none  of  us  can  hope  to  have  an  earl's 

)r  a  string  to  her  bow." 

ve,  with  all  her  self-confidence,  had  a  fundamental 
of  independence  and  self-respect,  which  rendered 
lubservient  to  the  demands  of  her  society.  She 
ow  prepared  to  push  and  plead  for  a  station  which 
)rmerly  had  without  jostling  or  scheming.  Neither 
:  altogether  from  selfish  motives  on  her  part  She 
:  with  a  conviction  that  it  was  for  the  general 
St  of  the  family,  and  especially  for  the  interest 
.te. 

te  was  very  much  prostrated  by  the  change  which 
:ome  to  pass.  It  had  cost  Kate  "a  true,  true 
in  addition  to  a  great  many  indulgences  which  she 
lighly  prized.  She  was  not  capable  of  the  self- 
int  and  the  disinterested  regard  for  others  which 
[  prevent  her  going  about  woe-begone  and  discon- 
i,  or  lying  back  in  her  chair  listless  and  peevish, 
5  she  was  drawn  out  of  herself  and  excited  by  the 
ect  of  a  little  subdued  gaiety  and  amusement 
ras  not  beyond  these  consolations,  but  she  could 
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not  respond  to  any  others.  Her  very  music,  for  which 
she  had  stimulated  and  cultivated  so  passionate  a  taste, 
when  it  could  no  longer  serve  as  an  occasion  for  display, 
was  neglected  and  forsworn.  She  was  the  most  delicate 
member  of  the  family,  and  if  she  could  not  be  roused 
and  cheered,  her  health  was  sure  to  suffer.  But  Olive 
assured  Phoebe  that  Kate,  however  much  she  might 
complain  of  her  share  of  the  enforced  family  retirement 
this  summer,  behaved  much  better  than  Jane. 

Jane,  now  that  she  could  levy  no  more  contributions, 
and  reap  no  more  advantages,  from  the  paternal  home, 
drew  off  from  the  trouble  at  Garnet  Lodge,  and 
entrenched  herself  in  her  separate  family  circle,  and  her 
individual  responsibilities  and  duties.  She  had  enough 
trouble  of  her  own — she  had  Walter  Connel's  well-being 
to  see  to — and  who  would  see  to  it  if  not  his  own  wifel 
Of  course  he  must  have  his  usual  salary.  Her  own  papa 
would  not  be  so  cruel  and  unnatural  as  to  hold  in  there, 
when  he  knew  she  and  her  little  one  must  live.  Jane 
could  tell  Olive  and  Kate  that  it  took  every  farthing, 
with  changed  days  too,  to  suffice  for  her  and  Walter  and 
baby,  cook,  housemaid,  and  nurse.  In  place  of  the  men- 
strousness  and  the  meanness  of  talking  of  their  doing  on 
less,  and  removing  into  a  smaller  house,  Jane  wondered 
Olive  and  Kate  did  not  give  up  their  pocket-money. 
She  was  convinced  they  had  no  need  of  it  They  had 
gowns  and  bonnets  enough  to  serve  them  for  years  to 
come.  As  to  cab-hires,  which  she  supposed  the  gir^^ 
must  pay  now,  gloves,  and  shoes,  and  bouquets— fofi 
of  course,  the  conservatory  at  Garnet  Lodge  would  b^ 
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put  down — she  did  think  that  the  less  her  sisters  were 
seen  out  this  season  they  would  be  the  more  thought  of. 
It  was  a  different  thing  with  her.  She  had  her  husband's 
wishes  and  advantages  to  look  to.  She  had  been  aston- 
ished, shocked,  when  she  heard  that  Kate  had  appeared 
and  played  and  sung  at  Mrs  Mill's,  just  seven  weeks  after 
the  newspapers  had  taken  upon  them  to  publish — (and 
why  could  Frank  not  stop  that?) — that  papa  was  in- 
volved to  the  extent  of  twenty-two  thousand  with  the 
Newlands,  and  thirteen  thousand  with  the  Jajs*  New 
York  house.  If  Olive  and  Kate  had  either  means  or 
time  to  spare,  they  might  think  of  assisting  her,  with  her 
poor  health,  and  her  darling  Wally,  whom  they  had  made 
such  a  fuss  about,  and  Walter,  to  whom  papa's  losses 
were  such  a  miserable  disappointment.  Walter  had 
thought  of  having  a  share  in  the  business.  It  was  a 
mercy  he  had  not  got  one.  But  if  his  salauy  was  to  be 
meddled  with,  really  Walter  must  make  up  his  mind, 
and  transfer  his  services  elsewhere.  It  would  be  a  trial 
to  leave  her  father ;  but  Walter  owed  his  first  duty  to 
his  wife  and  child,  and  nobody  could  say  that  he  failed 
in  his  duty. 

"  It  is  Jane  to  the  tips  of  her  hair,"  Olive  commented. 
"  Who  ever  heard  of  Walter  Conners  being  of  so  much 
consequence  as  to  be  consulted  and  deferred  to,  till  l\er 
family  had  no  more  loaves  and  fishes  at  their  disposal  ? 
People  write  of  the  selfishness  of  single  men  and  women, 
but  I  think  it  can  never  match  the  barefaced  selfishness 
of  some  married  couples.  To  think  how  Jane  grasped 
and  grasped,  and  Walter  Connel  did  not  restrain  her,  but 
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shared  her  spoil  I  believe  the  Connels  would  have 
taken  five  shillings  from  us.  She  could  not  stay  away 
from  Garnet  Lodge,  and  had  not  appetite  or  dress  if  she 
was  not  half  her  time  here.  I  need  not  tell  you,  Phoebe, 
that  our  servants  and  our  carriage  were  as  much  hers  as 
our  own.  Now,  she  will  not  lend  mamma  her  house- 
maid on  washing-days,  or  come  and  sit  an  hour  and  chat 
with  Kate,  when  I  have  to  be  out  as  much  incognito  as 
I  can  keep  myself,  making  the  markets,  and  doing  the 
shopping,  which  Prain  used  to  spare  us.  In  addition  to 
entertaining  the  Connels'  company,  we  have  had  to  fight 
their  battles  for  them ;  and  we  have  lost  some  of  the  best 
friends  we  ever  had  because  Walter  Connel  chose  to 
quarrel  with  them,  and  be  spiteful,  and  bear  malice,  and 
ride  out  on  our  backs,  like  the  man  he  is." 

Times  and  persons  were  changed  since  Phoebe  wenl 
to  Folksbridge  to  school.  She  had  been  struck  with  the 
pleasant  things  on  every  side  of  her  in  the  rich  mer- 
chant's house.  She  had  thought  her  cousins  were,  on  the 
whole,  very  happy  in  each  other, — attractive,  agreeable 
girls,  just  entering  on  the  gala  whirl  of  young  ladies'  en- 
gagements and  entertainments,  unstinted  and  glorified  in 
their  case  with  the  worldly  glory  of  their  father's  growing 
wealth. 

.  Had  Phoebe  not  known  something  of  the  earnestness 
and  enthusiasm  of  her  artist's  home  at  Wellfield,  she 
might  have  been  tempted  to  envy  her  cousins  then. 
Now,  she  was  driven  to  conclude  ruefully,  that  all  the 
Halls,  unless  perhaps  Frank,  were  deteriorating  rapidly 
under  the  ordeal  to  which  they  had  been  subjected.  Ye' 
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it  might  be  but  the  fermenting  of  the  grape  juice  before  it 
passes  into  more  generous  wine.  In  God's  providence, 
good  is  wrought  out  of  evil,  though  the  evil-doers  bear 
their  punishment  Jane  Connel  might  grow  wiser  and 
more  tender.  Olive's  craving  for  vain  show  and  frivolity 
might  in  a  measure  be  redeemed  by  its  being  exercised 
for  Kate's  sake,  and  often  on  Kate's  sole  behoof.  The 
sisterly  regard,  in  its  motherliness,  might  draw  Olive  still 
to  her  mother  and  father,  and  enlist  her  more  than  ever 
in  their  cause.  If  Kate  had  lost  a  lover,  she  had  gained 
a  friend.  And  was  there  not  something  to  be  said  even 
for  the  loss  of  the  lover  ?  Olive  had  explained  to  Phoebe 
that  his  father  had  thrown  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a 
portionless  bride  being  taken  home  by  the  dandy  young 
merchant,  who,  in  company  with  a  few  other  young  mer- 
chants, had  his  moor,  his  hunting-box,  and  his  yacht  for 
Norwegian  fiords.  Woodford's  house  could  not  afford  a 
son's  settling  down  on  its  resources  alone,  at  this  time, 
any  more  than  another.  The  withdrawal  before  the 
suitor  had  committed  himself  by  a  proposal  had  been 
made  in  a  half-blustering,  half-shrinking  fashion,  and  with 
no  redeeming  grace  of  nobility  to  varnish  over  the  native 
ughness  of  the  deed.  But  was  it  altogether  diflferent 
from  Lady  Dorothea's  renunciation  of  Mr  Blount  ? 

Might  it  not  be  a  trial,  Hke  the  other  losses,  of  which 
there  was  at  least  the  possibility  that  it  might  develop 
bitter  seed  of  better  fruit?  Might  not  Kate  and  Mr 
Woodford  each  recognise  the  unworthiness  of  the  other, 
and  awake  to  greater  worth  in  a  third  man  or  woman  ?  Or 
might  they  not  remember  and  be  faithful,  and  turn  to 
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each  other  again,  infinitely  better  worth  having  than  each 
had  been  originally?  If  God  gives  His  rain  to  the 
parched  ground  of  the  unjust,  is  not  the  discipline  of  His 
providence  also  breaking  up  the  fallow  heart,  and  giving 
another  and  yet  another  chance  to  poor  humanity?  As 
I  proof  of  it  there  was  Phoebe's  aunt  Hall.  It  began  to 
do  Phoebe  good  to  see  her  mounting  spectacles  on  her 
Roman  nose.  Aunt  Hall  had  always  been  inclined  to 
treat  infirmities,  whether  her  own  or  other  people's,  with 
a  high  hand ;  and  had  found  fault  with  Mrs  Paston  for 
using  an  eye-glass  in  reading  the  service  in  her  Prayer- 
book.  Yet  she  now  mounted  spectacles  as  if  she  had 
dropped  all  thought  of  the  eminence  and  lustre  of  Batty 
and  Wingfield,  while  in  reality  she  had  never  been  more 
essentially,  though  paradoxically,  a  Wingfield  than  when 
she  was  out  and  out  a  Hall.  She  was  giving  her  whole 
heart,  if  God  would,  to  the  restoration  of  her  husband's 
house.  In  her  new  faithful,  regard  for  his  health  and 
peace,  she  condescended  even  to  employ  her  spectacles 
to  read  the  newspapers  to  him,  to  win  him  firom 
his  broodings.  If  Mr  Hall  ever  attained  large  profits 
again,  he  might  be  gentler  in  his  second  victory,  and 
more  tolerant  of  beaten  men.  Frank,  in  his  turn,  might 
be  less  sharp  and  mocking,  less  incredulous  of  any 
wisdom  that  did  not  come  within  the  ken  of  his  bat's 
eyes. 

But  with  all  sympathy  and  forbearance,  Phoebe  found 
visits  to  Garnet  Lodge,  at  the  rate  of  three  a  week  (fewer 
the  Halls  would  deem  neglect),  somewhat  of  a  pull 
on  her  kinswomatAy  ^oo^'nn^.    'Saa  ^^^  ^<^^N^^  \a  '^^^ 
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her  aunt  engrossed,  Olive  worried,  and  Kate  nervous. 
It  was  something  that  it  was  summer,  and  last  season's 
prize-roses — great  globes  of  every  shade,  from  creamy- 
white  to  purple-black — blossomed  as  sweetly  and  throve 
as  luxuriantly  as  if  the  Halls  had  not  committed  them 
to  the  care  of  a  jobbing-gardener.  In  Stephenson 
Street,  on  the  contrary,  the  old  nymphs  of  tke  seasons 
had  become  fast  young  ladies,  and  were  already  run  to 
seed  in  its  straggling  nasturtiums  and  woody  geraniums, 
brought  to  premature  ripeness  in  an  oven  of  stone  and 
lime.  Notwithstanding,  she  was  always  glad  to  get 
back  to  the  dull  lodgings  which  were  her  home,  and  to 
the  mother  who  was  looking  out  and  wearying  for  her. 

And  she  had  other  reasons  for  hurrying  back.  She 
had  to  give  sittings  to  Barty  Wooler — appointments 
in  which  it  would  have  ill  become  her  to  fail.  She 
was  not  to  be  kept  at  Garnet  Lodge  then,  by  Kate 
Hall's  little  cross  speeches.  Poor  Kate  had  always 
taken  umbrage  at  Phoebe's  rival  claims  to  beauty, 
and  did  not  omit  to  remind  her  pettishly  that  she  was 
well  x)ff  to  have  nothing  more  serious  to  occupy  her. 
She  wondered  that  Phoebe  could  think  it  worth  while 
to  have  her  picture  taken  again,  when  it  had  been  so 
frequently  done  before.  But  Phoebe  ought  to  know 
best.  Oh,  yes  ;  a  young  lady  with  such  a  grand  experi- 
ence might  very  well  be  trusted  to  judge  for  herself,  and 
to  instruct  others.  For  her  part,  she  did  not  believe  she 
would  ever  have  the  heart  to  be  so  much  as  photographed 
again,  though  everybody  admitted  that  no  pl\oXo^x^^\\!«. 
had  ever  done  her  justice.     She  had  a\NV2L7^  voX^xv^^^ 
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to  ask  her  poor  uncle  to  make  a  sketch  of  her ;  and  she 
would  have  prized  such  a  thing  from  his  hands,  since 
the  sketch  of  her  in  water-colours  made  by  Marks 
when  she  was  a  girl  was  a  frightful  daub. 

These  sittings  had  become  the  great  events  of  Phoebe's 
quiet  life.  They  were  to  her  a  mingled  torment  and 
joy 


CHAPTER  LIV 

A  FEATHER  IN  BARTY's  CAP. 

jT  was  not  in  Mrs  Paston's  nature  to  see  Barty 
Wooler  here  without  a  revival  in  her  mind 
of  her  first  destination  of  Phoebe.  There 
was  a  violent  relapse  into  all  her  old  vacilla- 
i  with  regard  to  Lord  Wriothesley's  long  protracted 
rtship.  It  even  went  to  the  extent  of  a  complete  ab- 
ng  of  the  young  peer's  cause.  Phoebe  had  to  listen 
e  more  to  a  confused  medley  of  regrets  and  reproaches, 
:  a  multitude  of  oracular  deliverances,  to  the  effect  that 
ird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush,  together 
1  almost  jaunty  assurances  that  there  was  life  in  the 
love  till  the  clergyman  shook  himself  into  his  sur- 
e,  and  received  the  ring  from  the  new  bridegroom, 
jn  followed  a  repetition  of  Mrs  Paston's  simple 
emes  and  arts,  which  she  had  ample  time  to  play  off 
Barty  Wooler;  for  she  chose,  as  she  said,  with  a 
e  nod  of  her  ill-balanced  head,  to  matronise  her 
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If 


(laughter  in  the  spare  room  in  the  lodgings  where  Barty 
Wooler  had  for  the  time  set  up  his  easeL 

Mrs  Paston  installed  herself  as  duenna  at  a  respectful 
distance,  so  that,  while  she  preserved  propriety,  she 
would  not  be  in  the  way  if  something  did  happen. 

Phoebe  had  to  shut  her  eyes  to  these  manoeuvres, 
and  struggle  to  believe  that  Barty  Wooler's  eyes  were 
shut  to  them  likewise,  while  she  had  to  be  constantly 
on  the  watch  to  out-manoeuvre  her  mother.  In  the 
midst  of  her  suflfering  she  remembered  clearly  and  sor- 
rowfully all  her  former  sufferings  from  the  same  cause, 
and  the  impatient  resentment  and  rancour  they  had  ' 
produced  in  her. 

Barty  Wooler  really  paid  little  heed  to  Mrs  Paston's 
fancies.     He  was  kind  and  equal  in  his  behaviour  to  his 
friend's  widow.     And  it  was  not  as  if  he  were  soliciting 
her  favour,  but  as  if  he  remembered  whose  wife  she  bad 
been,  and  that  he  had  a  regard  for  her  on  her  own 
account     He  was  more  cordial  with  her  than  he  wa^ 
with  his  friend's  daughter.     Not  that  he  forgot  that  b^ 
was  a  gentleman,  with  a  claim  to  the  title  of  an  ol^ 
friend, — only  in  these   sittings  Barty  Wooler  did  no^ 
show  himself  in  his  pleasantest  humour.     He  was  dr/' 
and  appeared  hard  and  scornful.     He  was  like  a  geni^* 
man  who,  when  he  is  not  himself,  overacts  his  par^' 
Phoebe  tried  to  be  her  father's  daughter  to  him  und^^ 
provocation,  and  never  to  forget  that  she  owed  hitf> 
atonement.     But  she  was  not  able  to  see  and  judg^ 
herself  as  another  saw  and  judged  her.     She  was  no^ 
aware  that  her  early  brightness,  and  even  sauciness. 
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were  subdued  into  a  timidity  which  did  not  propitiate 
a  man  of  Barty  Wooler's  constitution,  but  galled  him. 
He  was  always  formally  apologising  for  the  number  of 
sittings  he  had  to  ask,  though  there  was  not  one  more 
than  was  absolutely  necessary,  as  if  she  must  be  heartily 
tired  of  the  task.  He  was  for  ever  railing  at  the  obli- 
gations of  a  sitting — the  long-continued  pose,  the  com- 
pulsory yielding  to  be  looked  at,  the  disorder  of  the 
veritable  workshop ;  and  also  taking  it  for  granted  that 
all  these  were  odious  to  Phoebe. 

If  he  had  only  known  how  her  heart  warmed  at 

realising  the  least  of  them  again  !    They  were  far  more 

than  native  air  and  the  scenes  of  her  childhood  to  her. 

They  were   dear  with  all  sacred,  passionate  deamess. 

She  sat  in  the  very  primrose  dress  which  she  had  worn 

as  Molly  Lepel,  feeling  it  garish  and  gaudy  after  her 

niouming.      She  was  looking  down,    holding  with  a 

drooping  hand  the  handkerchief  Barty  had  given  her 

to  hold,  as  Peggy,  wife  of  Lord  Balmerino,  whom  the 

stout  old  lord  permitted  to  come  and  have  a  last  look 

*t  him  on  his  way  to  execution.     Phoebe  was  a  world 

too  refined  for  the  homely,  somewhat  coarse,  sensational 

heroine  of  the  '45 ;  but  her  air  was  not  out  of  keeping 

^th  the  subject  of  the  picture. 

All  the  time  Phoebe  was  thinking  how  much  she 
^ould  give  to  belong  once  more  to  a  painter's  house- 
hold, with  art  for  •  its  ruling  worldly  interest.  How  far 
Lady  Dorothea  had  been  right  when  she  maintained 
that  there  was  a  fitness  and  propriety  in  a  paintef  s 
^ughter  allying  herself  with  painters !     How  far  she 
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herself  had  been  wrong  in  imagining  that  it  would  be  so 
much  sweeter  and  more  satisfactory  to  overleap  the 
gulf,  and  be  a  great  lady  among  great  lords!  She 
felt  that  Bart/s  bluntness,  as  he  went  about  his  work,  ' 
had  a  charm  for  her,  and  moved  her  as  she  never 
could  be  moved  by  the  courteous  patience  and  softness 
of  the  Exmoor  class  of  men  towards  their  women,  though 
it  had  once  been  this  quality  in  their  intercourse  she 
admired.  She  said  to  herself  that,  hearts  being  equal, 
she  would  rather  be  scolded  by  the  one  than  praised 
by  the  other.  The  fact  was,  that  the  aristocratic  posi- 
tion, with  its  instincts  and  influences,  was  foreign  and 
strange  to  her,  notwithstanding  her  half  adoption  into 
it,  and  her  respect  for  it.  Love  at  once  true  and  deep 
could  have  served  as  an  inspiration  where  new  duties 
and  feelings  were  concerned.  It,  and  it  alone,  could 
cross  seciirely  the  chasm  between  class  and  class. 
Phoebe  granted  this ;  but  then  it  must  be  love  very 
genuine  and  very  unmistakable. 

Barty  went  so  far  as  to  hint  Phoebe  by  scoutmg  at 
the  historical  scene  in  which  she  was  to  be  grouped. 
He  wondered  that  her  father  had  introduced  her  into 
such  a  set.     Kilmarnock  had  proved  himself  a  quailing 
weakling.     Balmerino  was  a  blustering  old  sinner.    An^ 
my  Lady  Townsend  appeared  as  a   brutally  corrupt 
woman  of  fashion;  while  a   soft,   sleek,   blaspheming 
cynic  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  scaflfold  in  the  guise  of 
George  Selwyn*     They  were  a  bad  lot,  a  sorry  company 
to  be  mixed  up  mtVi. 

He  looked  and  sipoV^  ^\i  \v^\ia^  Vi^x.  ^^  ^^^ssssr 
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ss  and  moderation  which  had  tempered  his  fumes, 
if  he  were  putting  forth  his  venom  in  kicking  at  the 
idowy  spectres  of  poor  sinners  like  himself,  waifs  of 
evil  day.  Phoebe  no  longer  contradicted  him.  She 
>ked  up  at  him  in  mute  appeal  and  in  bland  surprise 
d  pain,  unwittingly  stabbing  the  possessed  man,  who, 
his  part,  made  her  think  him  harsh  and  offended, 
e  could  not  tell  why. 

It  was  with  amazement  and  a  dash  of  shame  and 
itress  that  Phoebe  discovered  that  these  sittings  to 
rty,  with  their  vexatious  and  imaccountable  short- 
tnings,  were  more  of  boons  than  banes  on  the  sum- 
ir  afternoons  which  they  signajised. 
Phoebe  had  some  qualifications  as  a  critic,  but  she 
uld  not  pretend  to  judge  her  own  likeness  taken  by 
rty.  She  believed  her  father  would  have  said  there 
.s  the  fire  of  genius  in  it ;  and  certainly  Barty  had  not 
irred  his  natural  gifts  by  hasty,  crude  work  here.  In 
dst  of  all  his  spleen  he  took  pains,  causing  Phoebe 
remember  what  her  father  had  said  of  him — that  he 
>uid  do  his  best  for  their  joint  work  should  he  consent 
finish  it  Looking  at  the  picture  after  it  was  com- 
ited,  Phoebe  could  scarcely  realise  that  this  face  with 
2  pure  brow,  the  deepening  eyes,  and  the  sensitive 
)uth,  was  her  own. 

Barty  had  painted  a  separate   likeness  of  Phoebe, 
lich  was  to  be  transferred  to  Mr  Paston's  large  canvas 
:h  its  partly  worked-in  crowd  of  figures.     When  Mrs 
ston  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  large  pictMi^^Al^^s. 
:essary  that  she  should  go  with  Baity  Xo  \iv&  xoQ«\^ 
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in  the  Clays'  place  of  business,  where  he  had  put  up  his 
easel  to  work  as  continuously  as  possible.  Phoebe  at- 
tempted to  prevent  her  mother  from  making  the  re- 
quest, but,  failing  in  this,  she  accompanied  her  mother. 
It  would  have  looked  like  affectation  in  her  to  stay  away, 
and  she  had  a  desire  to  see  her  father's  picture  again, 
and  not  her  father's  alone,  but  Bart/s  also— one  of  those 
tokens  of  close  aflfectionate  friendship  which  Flemish 
artists  were  fond  of  leaving  behind  them,  and  fron* 
which  her  father  had  augured  much. 

As  Phoebe  went  with  her  mother,  she  found  that  there 
was  very  much  the  same  bitter  sweetness  in  the  visit  as 
there  had  been  in  the  sittings.  It  was  like  the  fulfilment 
of  a  dream  with  all  the  drawbacks  that  generally  wait 
on  fulfilment. 

Messrs  David  and  Jonathan  Clay  had  arrived  at  the 
point  when  they  felt  a  pride  and  pleasure  in  their  giand- 
nephew's  final  submission  to  trade,  notwithstanding  his 
accomplishment  as  an  artist.     They  were  disposed  ^ 
pay  the  Pastons,  what  Mrs  Paston,  in  a  flutter,  regarded 
as  the  most  gratifying  and  promising  attention.    AJ^^ 
misgiving  or  disapprobation  which  the  old  gentlem^^ 
might  have  originally  felt  at  the  report  which  coupl^^ 
their  heir's  name  with  that  of  Phoebe  was  quenched  ^^ 
the  whispered  distinction  that  trod  on  Phoebe's  step^* 
And  not  only  so,  but  the  greater  glory  which  had  pw^ 
out  the  less  was  thrown  back  so  as  to  borrow  enoug'^ 
of  fresh  lustre  to  become  a  feather  in  Barty's  cap. 
have  found  out  and  som^VvI,  althougji  unsuccessfully, 
young  lady  who  Viad  a  Omlt^c^  ol  \i€Yw^  ^t^r  ^  '^^ 
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proudest  peeresses  in  England,  was  something.  Folks- 
bridge  might  be  devoted  to  traffic,  might  be  liberal, 
almost  radical  in  politics,  but  it  had  the  true  English 
appreciation  of  aristocracy.  Moreover,  old  men  like  the 
Clays  turn  naturally  to  Conservatism.  Mr  David  was 
capable  of  confidentially  whispering  to  a  crony — 

"Our  nephew  took  it  upon  him  to  p)ay  his  addresses  to 
her  Ladyship  at  an  early  date.  I  assure  you  there  was  no 
mistake.  The  boy  had  a  good  taste,  and  he  knew  the 
family  well ;  for  he  and  the  father  had  been  a  pair  of 
chums  when  the  stooping  was  on  Barty's  side.  I  should 
say  that  it  was  merely  a  question  of  time  Barty*s  not 
cutting  out  Lord  Wriothesley.  If  he  had  come  home 
and  settled  down  sooner,  or  if  Lord  Wriothesley  had 
gone  immediately  into  Parliament,  why,  Barty  might 
have  been  in  the  peer's  place,  and  Lord  Exmoor  de- 
Mvered  from  a  plebeian  daughter-in-law." 

In  the  meantime,  the  Messrs  Clay  hobbled  up  the 
stairs  to  the  warerooms,  among  which  Barty  had  con- 
trived to  settle  himself  (quite  as  comfortably  as  in  ruined 
temples  or  in  tents),  in  order  to  point  out  to  Phoebe 
the  details  which  she  knew  a  thousand  times  better  than 
the  Messrs  Clay. 

This  one  great  wareroom  presented  rows  and  tiers  of 
luge  pack-sheeted  bales,  an  ample  centre  space  being 
eft,  and  one  of  its  side  avenues  leading  to  Barty*s  sitting- 
•Qom  and  bed-room. 

Barty  had  already  begun  to  paint  Phoebe's  figure  into 
he  quaint,  dismal  tragedy.     But  it  did  tiO\.  i^Q^Vt^  xsvot^ 
kill  and  observation  than  Mrs  Paston  po^^e^^^^  ^^  ^^- 
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tect  at  a  glance  that  he  was  not  making  an  accurate 
transfer  of  the  likeness.  By  a  few  deliberate  changes  in 
height  and  complexion,  and  a  hundred  touches  imper- 
ceptible to  the  uninitiated,  he  was  breaking  up  and 
obscuring  the  portrait,  so  that,  although  it  might  be  a 
great  deal  nearer  to  the  buxom  afflicted  Peggy  of  Lord 
Balmerino,  it  could  no  longer,  save  with  difficulty,  be 
identified  as  Phoebe  Paston. 

"  But,  but,  Mr  Wooler !"  stammered  Mrs  Paston,  "I've 
not  the  smallest  doubt  you  are  doing  the  picture  every 
justice,  and  that  this  figure  is  very  fine,  indeed  a  deal 
strappinger  than  the  original,  and  I  could  believe  to  lift 
the  knot  from  her  breast ;  still  it  is  surely  not  so  good  a 
portrait  of  Phoebe  as  the  small  picture,  and  you  are  not 
making  the  two  the  same.  I  declare,  though  I  have  no 
doubt  it  is  very  stupid  of  me,  I  should  not  know  my  own 
child  in  the  group  unless  some  one  had  told  me  pr^ 
vious." 

Phoebe  did  not  ask  for  an  explanation,  but  she  looke<i 
out  of  a  cloud  of  perplexity  at  the  two  versions  of  he^' 
self. 

"I  did  not  want  you  to  know  her,  Mrs  Paston—^* 
least,  I  thought  the  world  had  better  not  make  the  di^' 
CO  very,"  answered  Barty.  **  On  second  thoughts,  I  di^ 
not  think  Paston  would  have-  liked  to  give  an  exac^ 
portrait  of  his  daughter  in  a  picture  which  was  to  b^ 
offered  for  sale.  And  others  might  not  have  liked  it 
I  shall  return  tfie  copy  to  you  so  soon  as  I  have  done 
with  it,"  he  voVvmlttitd  \.o  ^^\\iai\v  shortly  to  Phoebe, 
who  could  ^nd  ivo  o^w  mo^^  ol  ^.^.^^-^^xaxsK.^  ^1 -^^^ 
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able  present  that  was  so  stiffly  made  to  her  than  quiet 
acquiescence. 

"Barty  did  not  consult  us,"  announced  Mr  Jona- 
than, taking  snuflf  out  of  an  elegantly  chased  snuflf-box, 
just  as  Lord  Balmerino's  compeers  might  have  done ; 
"but  I  must  express  my  opinion  that  he  has  acted  with 
commendable  discretion,  both  in  disguising  the  likeness 
in  the  picture,  and  in  proposing  to  return  the  sketch," 
Mr  Jonathan  concluded,  looking  knowing. 

"I  agree  with  my  brother,"  chimed  in  Mr  David, 
giving  still  greater  indications  of  ha\dng  heard  the 
nimour  of  Lord  Wriothesley's  attachment.  "  Discretion 
is  always  called  for  on  a  young  lady's  behalf,  and  there 
are  cases  when  its  absence  would  be  unpardonable." 

"  You  see  we  painters  have  not  the  same  scruple  with 
regard  to  men's  likenesses,"  Barty  interrupted  his  unclijs 
somewhat  impatiently.  "  My  old  friend  Caleb  had  cer- 
tainly me  in  his  eye  when  he  sketched  the  rough  old 
Trojan  Balmerino.  I  daresay  if  I  had  attained  full- 
blown truculence  (if  I  am  not  already  full-blown  in  that 
respect  and  every  other),  and  if  I  had  got  the  chance 
to  be  executed  at  the  Tower  when  I  was  in  my  prime, 
I  should  have  chaflfed  the  officials  and  the  headsman, 
ftnd  compared  the  spectators  to  'rotten  oranges'  in  a 
similar  strain." 

In  mischief  or  in  malice,  Barty  had  treated  the  sub- 
ject of  the  bluff  rebel  so  that  he  had  brought  out  a 
resemblance  to  himself. 

"  There  is  no  more  correspondence  lYvan.  ^Dci^x^  xcw^ 
have  been  between  Friar  Tuck   and  M-aiNm  \;oJCc^^^i' 
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protested  Phoebe,  a  little  angrily ;  and  then  she  checked 
herself,  for  why  should  she  resent  Barty  Wooler's  doing 
himself  dishonour  ?  He  was  biting  his  moustache,  and 
looking — why?  Was  not  the  intrusion  of  the  absurd 
idea  of  himself  as  Balmerino  the  active  motive  in  the 
altered  rendering  of  her  ? 


CHAPTER  LV. 

A  SUDDEN  SUMMONS. 

HE  whole  group  were  still  standing  before  the 
picture,  in  the  centre  of  the  great  wareroom, 
when  a  telegram  was  handed  to  Phoebe.  It 
had  been  delivered  at  Stephenson  Street,  and 
forwarded  by  her  landlady.  As  an  appropriate  ceremony 
in  connexion  with  it,  Mrs  Paston  screamed,  though  her 
daughter  was  standing  by  her.  Phoebe  read  the  tele- 
gram, and  held  it  out  mechanically  without  saying  a 
word.     It  was  from  Lady  Dorothea,  and  read  : — 

^^ Lord  Wriothesley  is  dying.  Come  immediately.  Travel 
with  one  of  your  aunfs  servants.  Sleep  at  Mrs  Skinner's 
in  Edinburgh,  A  carriage  will  be  waiting  at  Strathavie 
Station^  ^- 

Phoebe  did  not  scream,  or  drop  down,  or  even  exclaim. 
She  left  it  to  her  mother  and  the  CVa^^  to  xciox'aXjkSfc, 
vhjch  they  duly  contrived  to  do. 
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She  did  not  believe  the  information,  as  she  stood 
there,  with  bloodless  face,  staring  straight  before  her. 
Even  Barty  Wooler,  who  had  been  vapouring  in  his 
own  fashion  five  minutes  before,  bent  his  head,  turned 
away,  and  began  to  walk  up  and  down  as  a  vent  to  his 
feelings.  Lord  Wriothesley,  who  was  to  be  the  great  man 
of  his  house,  and  from  whom  so  much  was  looked  for, 
could  not,  would  not  die.  She  had  not  so  much  as 
heard  that  he  had  been  ill.  When  he  had  been  down  at 
Phantasy  last  autumn,  and  again  when  he  had  stopped 
there  in  passing  through  Folksbridge  this  summer,  he 
had  been  perfectly  well. 

But  whether  Phoebe  believed  the  information  or  not, 
she  must  act  upon  it.  It  was  a  request  not  to  be  refused, 
and  not  to  be  delayed  in  the  granting  by  a  single  hour. 
To  reach  Edinburgh  next  night,  she  knew  enough  of 
distances  to  be  aware  that  she  must  start  from  Folks- 
bridge  by  the  first  train  next  morning.  Yet  the  better 
part  of  a  second  day  would  pass  before  she  could  reach 
the  Highland  station  where  the  Exmoor  carriage  was  to 
be  in  waiting  for  her.  She  was  mistress  of  herself  again, 
only  eager  and  intent  on  setting  out  and  reaching  her 
destination.  She  was  hurriedly  arranging  in  her  own 
mind  that  she  would  take  with  her  a  young  woman 
whom  her  mother  had  thought  of  engaging  for  a  servant 
in  the  house  in  Dean  Lane,  instead  of  one  of  her  aunt's 
servants. 

"  Let  me  take  charge  of  you  and  your  maid.  It  is  my 
part  to  youT  fat\\efs  Aacvx^^^xJ'  ^^x^^^^v^^^^mm^  for- 
ward.    "  I  shall  not  b^  \ti  -^omx  ^^^  ^^.  ^  ^\i^^\\.  ^^X^^i^ 
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the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  for  me,  and  it  will  set  your 
mother's  mind  at  rest" 

Mrs  Paston  closed  with  the  oflfer  on  the  instant ;  while 
she  put  in  a  plaintive  dogma  that  her  mind — her 
mother's  mind — ^was  the  very  last  thing  that  Phoebe  or 
Lady  Dorothea  would  think  of. 

The  Messrs  Clay  seconded  and  applauded  this  plan. 
Although  it  sounded  irrelevantly  in  the  half-inattentive 
ear  which  barely  caught  the  old  gentlemen's  sympathetic 
compliments. 

"  Very  good  and  handsome  of  Barty.  There  is  no- 
thing need  detain  him,  madam,  from  oflfering  his  services 
under  the  afflicting  circumstances  in  which  the  young 
lady,  his  old  friend's  daughter,  is  placed.  Bart/s  attend- 
ance is  a  very  proper  piece  of  respect  to  poor  Lord  Ex- 
moor,  who  is  really  an  excellent  nobleman,  and  deeply 
to  be  felt  for.  His  Lordship  will  value  this  evidence  of 
our  regard  as  it  deserves." 

Mrs  Paston  insisted  that,  if  Phoebe  were  to  go,  it  was 
to  be  under  Barty  Wooler's  escort,  since  she  could  not 
bestow  her  own.  She  would  not  be  fit  to  stand  after 
the  fatigue  of  such  a  journey.  Besides,  Lady  Dorothea 
had  not  had  the  grace  to  invite  her,  and  she  would  not 
know  where  to  find  a  lodging  in  the  savage  wilds  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  as  she  had  heard  tell  of  them, 
unless  at  Strathavie  House.  Moreover,  Strathavie  House 
would  be  but  a  dreary  dwelling  for  the  present,  and  a  bad 
bath  for  Mrs  Paston's  nerves,  which  had  been  torn  to 
tatters,  and  had  never  recovered  the  iniuxit^  ^ot^^\.<:>\v^'v. 
by  the  loss  of  her  poor^  dear  Paston. 
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Phoebe  was  too  much  set  on  starting  to  be  able  to  dis- 
pute and  resist  the  combined  opinion  and  authority  in 
arms  against  her.  She  had  not  recovered  from  the  shock 
— she  had  not  fully  learnt  the  lesson,  in  which  she  had 
received  sad  schooling  lately.  Neither  was  she  greatly 
helped  by  having  to  supplement  with  her  own  thought 
her  mother's  dislocated  jumble  of  preparations  and  in- 
junctions. Phoebe,  still  in  a  dream,  was  seen  away  by 
her  moth^  in  solemn  testimony  to  everybody's  doing  his 
or  her  duty ;  and  she  was  joined  by  Barty  Wooler  at  the 
North  station,  from  which  they  were  to  leave  in  the  cool 
morning  that  was  rising  over  the  huge  seaport. 

She  was  thankful  for  the  early  hour  which  delivered 
them  from  curious  remark  and  knots  of  gazers.  But 
she  remained  quite  sceptical  and  unprepared  for  Lord 
Wriothesley's  extremity.  There  was  no  merit  in  her 
keeping  up  according  to  the  Messrs  Clay's  compliment. 
It  was  not  as  in  the  case  of  her  father's  illness.  Here 
she  was  dull  to  perceive  the  mortal  enemy  with  which 
Lord  Wriothesley  might  grapple  in  vain. 

It  did  not  shake  her  confidence  when,  a  few  stations  on, 
Mrs  Edgecumbe  came  out  of  a  waiting-room,  and,  after 
a  little  search,  came  up  to  Phoebe's  carriage.  Mrs  Edge- 
cumbe caught  her  hand,  and  whispered — 

"  My  dear,  I  know.  I  do  not  presume  to  say  anything, 
not  that  even  I  foreboded  you  were  both  too  good  and 
patient  Now  he  is  taken,  and  old  sinners  like  Edge- 
cumbe and  me  are  left  till  we  are  hoary-headed — ^will  not 
kill,  in  fact.  Well,  well,  so  it  is  better  for  us  no  doubt, 
and  I  am  not  one  who  cares  to  know  better  than  Provi- 
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ze.  It  seems  even  like  profanation  to  speak  of  my 
ow,  but  I  could  not  rest  till  I  came  down  and  watched 
ee  you  pass.  And  I  think  I  may  say,  God  bless  you, 
r  child  !  You  are  to  be  pitied,  and  yet  you  are  better 
:han  you  think." 

o  this  Phoebe  was  unable  to  give  any  response,  and 
ply  shook  Mrs  Edgecumbe's  hand  as  the  train  moved 

itting  gazing  out  abstractedly  on  reaped  fields,  and  the 
>ds  getting  sombre  and  dusky,  Phoebe  was  tempted  to 
;et,  at  times,  the  object  of  her  journey  in  the  marvel  of 
ing  herself  travelling  for  hundreds  of  miles  alone  among 
ngers,  except  for  Margaret  Coutts  and  Barty  Woolen 
iarty  did  not  discuss  probabilities  with  her,  or  set  be- 
:  her  the  calamity  which  was  in  store  for  her.  He  did 
seem  to  see  that  it  could  be  asked  of  him  to  prepare 
warn  her  for  the  worst.  Enough  that  he  was  making 
fatigue  of  the  road  as  light  as  possible,  and  carefiilly 
listering  to  her  comfort.  He  did  not  obtrude  himself 
her,  but  kept  as  much  out  of  her  way  as  he  could, 
did  not  even  seek  to  divert  her  from  her  anxiety  by 
iting  out  the  features  of  the  country,  which  were  new 
ler,  but  well  enough  known  to  him.  He  was  study- 
his  railway-guide,  reading  his  newspaper,  and  leaning 
k  in  his  comer  with  his  cap  over  his  eyes,  thinking 
own  thoughts,  even  when  the  day  was  drawing  to  a 
>e,  and  Phoebe  was  raising  herself  mechanically  to 
:h  a  first  glimpse  of  the  peerless  picturesqueness  of 
nburgh  so  soon  as  it  should  disclose  itself, 
^rs  Skinner  was  an  old  housekeeper  of  the  Exmoors 
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who  had  married  one  of  their  butlers.  Instead  of  having 
a  hotel,  she  kept  furnished  lodgings,  which  were  patron- 
ised by  the  family  and  their  friends.  Phoebe  was  quite 
familiar  with  her  name,  and  had  often  written  to  Lady 
Dorothea  when  she  was  staying  at  Mrs  Skinner's  in 
Abercromby  Place,  on  her  way  to  or  from  their  shoot- 
ing-quarters in  the  North.  Mrs  Skinner  also  had  got  a 
telegram  apprising  her  of  her  guesfs  coming,  and  re- 
questing her  to  be  waiting  for  Phoebe  at  the  station. 

The  two  easily  recognised  each  other,  and  Barty 
Wooler,  with  grave  punctilio  and  precise  information 
for  the  following  morning,  gave  over  Phoebe  into  safe 
keeping. 

Mrs  Skinner  had  neither  more  particular  nor  later  in- 
telligence from  Strathavie  than  what  Phoebe  herself  had 
received,  and  was  equally  satisfied  that  Lord  Wriothesley 
would  not  die.  No  wonder  Mrs  Skinner  was  incredu- 
lous when  she  remembered  the  rejoicings  at  his  birth, 
the  festival  at  his  christening,  the  sedulousness  and  suc- 
cess of  his  rearing,  and  the  triumph  of  his  coming  of 
age. 

What  disturbed  the  ex-housekeeper's  mind  was,  that 
the  son  and  heir  of  Lord  Exmoor,  with  so  many  fine  seats 
over  which  it  was  her  boast  that  she  had  once  helped  to 
preside,  should  be  lying  dangerously  ill  in  a  hired  shoot- 
ing-box !  Another  difficulty  was,  that  while  Mrs  Skinner 
was  prepared  to  show  all  respect  and  attention  to  Phoebe, 
she  was  at  a  loss  to  determine  the  extent  of  it,  because 
of  her  ignorance  oi  l\ve  '^OMTv^\aAY%exa.ct  relation  to  the 
family,  which,  in  MTsStrntvei'^  ^-^^^.^^  ^^cks^j^xs^V^^^^ 
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of  sovereigns.  Reports  concerning  Miss  Paston,  the 
:er's  daughter,  had  reached  Mrs  Skinner,  which  had 
ded  almost  as  incredible  as  Lord  Wriothesley*s 
J  carried  off  by  an  inflammatory  or  feverish  attack 
s  twenty-sixth  year,  like  any  journeyman  who  had 
exposed  to  cold  and  hardship,  and  had  received  no 
er  advice  or  care  after  he  was  hurt.  But  this 
Itch  for  Miss  Paston  seemed  to  authenticate  the 
ur ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  might  only  proceed  from  a 
'  of  Lady  Dorothea's,  for  she  had  her  fancies,  sensible 
:lever  as  her  Ladyship  was.  It  would  never  do  for  a 
►n  trusted  as  Mrs  Skinner  was  to  make  an  awkward 
,ke.  Luckily,  Phoebe  was  too  much  pre-occupied 
ig  her  short  stay  to  weigh  the  ambiguity  of  Mrs 
ler's  manner,  between  the  astounding  suspicion  that 
V3LS  addressing  the  future  Countess  of  Exmoor,  and 
aore  rational  conviction  that  Miss  Paston  could  be 
lore  than  Lady  Dorothea's  favoured  companion. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

"  A  HEAVY  HEART  MAKES  A  LONG  ROAD." 

jHCEBE  was  punctual  to  her  appointment  next 
day,  and  quite  able  to  proceed  on  her 
journey.  But  as  the  hours  went  on,  and  the 
landscape  changed  more  and  more,  either 
fatigue  began  to  tell  upon  her  and  to  unbrace  her  nerves, 
or  else  proximity  to  her  destination  acted  like  a  stimu- 
lant in  dispelling  the  dream-like  vagueness,  the  stupor 
of  unbelief,  which  had  hung  about  her,  and  in  which  she 
had  taken  refuge. 

It  was  one  of  those  silvery,  hazy  days  which  precede 
autumn.  The  harvest  work,  which  was  past  in  England, 
was  still  going  on  briskly  and  cheerfully  on  the  Scotch 
leas.  But  the  giant  mountains  beginning  to  rise  before 
her  and  to  awe  her  unaccustomed  eyes,  frowned  upon 
her  in  her  growing  fear^  and  struck  her  with  an  impres- 
sion of  savageness  and  horror.  Under  these  grim  pre- 
cipices and  on  these  barren  wastes,  the  freedom  and  the 
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Tandeur  of  which  would  have  chiefly  laid  hold  of  her  in 
appier  circumstances,  there  was  brought  home  to  her, 
3r  the  first  time,  amidst  the  care  which  travelled  with  her, 

sense  of  shivering  desolation.  It  was  now  no  longer  im- 
ossible  for  her  to  conceive  that  life,  young,  ardent,  and 
ichly  gifted,  was  utterly  uncertain.  She  comprehended 
aat  the  same  God,  who  was  very  pitiful  and  of  tender 
lercy,  was  also  a  God  who  hid  Himself  in  clouds  and 
larkness,  the  dealings  of  whose  providence  were  a  great 
lystery,  and  before  whose  mighty  works  man's  will  and 
isdom  sank  baffled  and  beaten. 

The  startling  novelty,  the  deepening  oppression  and 
JiTor  which  were  hemming  in  Phoebe,  extended  to  her 
laid.  The  girl  put  a  shaking  hand  on  Phoebe's  arm, 
id,  with  a  quaver  in  her  voice,  asked  whether  "  them  " 
Us  did  not  seem  tumbling  down?  whether  "them" 
ony  rocks  would  never  come  to  an  end  ?  and  if  they 
d  not  give  Miss  Paston  a  grue  ?  Please,  she  did  not 
ant  to  be  troublesome,  but  was  the  young  nobleman's 
sease  anything  infectious  ?  Not  that  she  would  go  back 
it  were ;  she  hoped  she  knew  her  duty  better;  but  she 
ould  like  to  be  told,  that  she  might  make  up  her  mind, 
boebe  would  have  turned  to  Barty  Wooler  to  lighten 
IT  heart  and  sustain  her  spirit,  had  it  not  been  that, 
ithout  a  shadow  of  unkindness,  he  held  back  from  her, 
)t  seeking  to  take  advantage  of  her  position,  or  to  push 
s  services  further  than  they  were  necessary.  The  slight 
•ne  of  sternness  which  the  restraint  he  put  upon  himself 
nt  unconsciously  to  his  manner,  was  more  than  enough 
>  cause  Phoebe  to  shrink  within  herself. 


'(»r«^ikTveev     z^btt^v" 
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The  little  bark-covered  shed  which  stood  for  the 
station  at  Strathavie  was  reached  before  sunset  The 
Exmoor  carriage,  with  the  coat  of  arms  and  i^mily 
livery,  was  in  waiting. 

Phoebe  knew  the  sober,  Wellfield  face  of  the  man- 
servant, who  knew  her  and  her  errand,  and  who  came  ■ 
forward,  saying  quickly,  as  he  touched  his  hat— 

"  My  Lord  is  neither  better  nor  worse." 

Then  he  gave  his  mind  to  business,  and- looked  for 
the  maid  to  point  out  the  traps  he  was  to  appropriate. 
Phoebe  drew  a  sigh  of  relief,  though  she  could  not  say 
what  she  had  dreaded. 

"  Will  you  not  come  on  with  me  ?  '*  and  Phoebe  fal- 
tered, as  Barty  Wooler  was  about  to  take  leave  of  her, 
after  helping  her  into  the  carriage.  "  It  seems  so 
strange  to  come  so  far,  and  part  here.  You  do  not 
need  me  to  tell  you  how  hospitably  Lord  Exmoor  would 
have  welcomed  you  any  other  time,  and  seen  that  you 
had  plenty  of  sport,  which,  in  ordinary  times,  is  what 
men  think  most  of  in  these  quarters,  I  fancy." 

"No,  thanks.  I  shall  hear,  every  one  will  hear. 
This  is  not  a  case  which  will  be  hidden.  He  may 
recover  yet,  who  knows?  He  has  youth  and  every- 
thing in  his  favour.  Don*t  begin  to  despair  now.  And 
keep  your  wraps  about  you,  the  air  is  much  colder 
here,"  said  Barty,  turning  his  head,  and  looking  at  the 
horses,  as  if  he  were  impatient  for  them  to  be  gone. 
"  I  shall  go  back  to  the  large  hotel  at  Balnablair,  and 
have  a  little  fishm^,  atv^  ^ooxjov^,  laxid  sketching.  Let 
me  know  if  yo\i  waxvlm^  \  1  ^t\aSV\i^  ^^.^^a^CiS^x^^^l! 
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And  in  a  moment  he  was  gone,  as  if,  his  act  of  mercy 
eing  accomplished,  there  was  nothing  more  for  him 
)  do. 

The  drive  between  the  station  and  the  house  took 
hoebe  through  some  of  the  loveliness  of  wood,  water, 
Qd  rock  which  lay  within  the  girdling  mountains.  The 
latures  of  the  scenery  were  very  striking,  both  in  colour 
nd  form.  The  brown  bum  leaped,  foaming,  into  the 
lue  loch;  the  tangled  thicket  of  mountain-ash,  weeping- 
irch,  and  oak  coppice  rose  on  the  slopes,  relieved  by 
atches  of  golden  oats ;  while  the  olive  shoulder  of  the 
lountain,  where  the  line  of  the  horizon  was  beginning  to 
e  dyed  with  a  blush,  swelled  in  the  sunlight,  the  gray 
plintered  rock  broke  through  the  red  bloom ;  and 
ehind  all  rose  a  chain  of  delicate  lilac  peaks.  There 
'ere  fragrant,  novel  scents  of  bog  myrtle,  heather 
nd  peat-reek,  and  a  mingled  melody  of  sounds — bees 
ummihg,  blackcocks  crowin,;,  sheep  bleating,  along 
ith  the  constant  trickle  and  plash  of  water.  Phoebe 
ould  not  help  being  a  little  comforted.  She  thought 
jod  was  so  good  to  make  so  much  beauty  and  delight 
le  would  not  break  and  brui  ie  the  hearts  of  His  human 
reatures,  as  if  His  works  o  nature  were  around  men 
nd  women  to  mock  and  taunt  them.  She  returned  to 
lie  belief  that  Lord  Wriotiesley  would  not  die — not 
ow  in  his  youth  and  unfulfilled  promise, — forgetting 
liat  the  sign  which  was  lifted  up  over  the  whole  budding, 
ilossoming  world,  was  that  of  a  man  dying,  and  con- 
[uering  on  a  cross. 

Below  the  rustic  porch  of  the  house,  vflrAcJa.  corrckr 
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manded  the  little  lake,  reflecting  the  sky  above  it, 
stood  Lady  Dorothea,  young,  fair,  and  noble,  if  ever 
woman  was  so.  When  she  saw  Phoebe,  who  had  seen 
her  offer  a  brave  front  to  every  trouble  she  had  met, 
there  was  nothing  left  for  her  to  do  but  lift  up  her  voice 
and  weep. 

"  Yes,  it  is  true,  Phoebe ;  we  are  to  lose  the  chief  of 
our  strength.  The  great  thing  Wriothesley  is  to  do,  is 
to  die  in  his  promise  without  a  stain  on  his  shield.  And 
that  is  something  too  ;  but  God  knows  it  is  hard  for  us 
to  give  him  up." 

"  Is  there  no  hope  ?  "  besought  Phoebe. 

"  None,  my  child ;  skill  and  science,  and  the  wealth 
of  worlds,  if  we  had  as  much,  can  do  nothing  for  him. 
But  I  am  forgetting  you,  and  how  tired,  as  well  as  sick 
at  heart,  you  must  be.  You  must  come  and  rest,  and 
have  something  to  eat,  or — I  was  going  to  say — ^Wriothes- 
ley will  never  forgive  me." 

Lord  Wriothesley's  illness  had  seemed  nothing  out  of 
the  common  when  he  was  attacked  by  it  ten  days  before. 
He  had  caught  a  chill,  which  had  been  followed  by  fever, 
such  as  he  had  often  suffered  from.  The  attack  had 
been  more  obstinate  than  usual ;  but  there  was  nothing 
so  extraordinary  in  it  as  to  excite  apprehension.  Lord 
Exmoor  did  not  even  send  for  additional  advice  to  that 
of  the  experienced  country-doctor  who-  was  watching 
the  case  along  with  Dr  Mitford,  who  was  living  in  the 
house,  till  at  the  crisis,  when  the  bodily  forces  should 
have  rallied,  ommou^  ^^\!K^\.cra\^  ^NSLddenly  presented 
themselves.     T\\e  V\^\vX.  oi  ^.\il^,\^\C\OKiV^.^\c2.\\s5j^.'^ 
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tail  supply  of  the  oil  of  muscular  strength  to  begin 
Lh,  and  had  burned  high  while  that  oil  lasted,  was 
out  to  leap  out  with  no  more  than  a  flicker  of  wam- 
5;  and  no  power  on  earth  could  revive  the  vital 
ergy,  so  much  wasted  and  worn  out  as  in  a  man  of 
irscore. 

Lord  Wriothesley  had  not  thought  himself  in  danger 
til  he  looked  on  the  faces,  subdued  in  their  forced 
eerfulness,  which  gathered  about  his  bed ;  and  when 
heard  of  the  medical  men  who  were  summoned  from 
iinburgh  and  London  to  his  aid. 
"  Then  when  he  asked  the  doctors  their  candid  opinion, 
d  insisted  on  having  it  as  his  right" — so  Lady  Dorothea 
Id  Phoebe — "  and  they  told  him  that  he  was  going,  and 
at  any  day  might  end  his  weakness  and  weariness ;  he 
oked  as  incredulous  as  the  rest  of  us,  with  an  expres- 
m  that  seemed  to  say,  *  I  will  not  die.  I  have  my 
ork  to  do,  and  I  shall  live  to  do  it.'  I  had  almost 
)ped  again  that  he  would  live  and  contradict  the 
edical  authorities  by  sheer  force  of  volition.  But  after 
aother  nighfs  fever  and  exhaustion,  his  strength  of 
ill  did  not  so  much  fail,  as  appear  to  go  over  to  the 
ther  side.  He  said  it  was  his  cross  to  die  thus,  and 
te  should  get  strength  to  take  it  up  and  bear  it.  He 
lad  never  thought  to  shirk  his  duty.  Many  a  cross  had 
)een  carried  by  the  men  of  his  line  without  the  right  of 
'hoice  being  granted  them,  which  would  have  rendered 
^e  aosses  no  crosses  at  aU.  It  had  been  a  struggle  for 
^na  to  give  up  his  work.     But  doubtless  Vivs  ^-ax^  oJl^Cafc 
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common  lot  was  lighter,  as  it  was  shorter,  than  many 
another  man's.  He  believed  in  God,  who  determined 
the  times  before  appointed,  and  the  bounds  of  men's 
habitation,  and  in  the  Lord  who  had  trodden  the  same 
road  before  him. 


CHAPTER  LVIL 

A  BEATEN  MAN. 

I  HEN  we  were  studying  time-tables  and  cal- 
culating distances  for  the  arrival  of  the 
doctors,"  Lady  Dorothea  explained  to 
Phoebe,  "I  met  Wriothesley's  eye,  and  I 
w  there  was  somebody  not  here  whom  he  wished 
see,  and  I  remembered  you.  I  inquired  of  him 
all  we  send  for  Phoebe  Paston,  Wriothesley  ? '  he 
lied,  instantly,  *  Yes  !  the  time  is  so  short  now  that  it 
ly  turn  and  hers  at  last.'  Mamma  dictated  the  tele- 
m,  I  wrote  it,  and  papa  went  with  it  himself  to  the 
ion  and  sent  it  off.  We  were  sure  you  would  come. 
1  understood  us,  and  did  not  blame  us  any  more  than 
blamed  you." 

'  You  were  right,"  murmured  Phoebe. 
*  And  now,  when  earthly  distinctions  are  falling  away,  it 
lot  so  much  that  the  Earl  and  the  CouTil^s&  c^xi  T^i\>&^ 
'  nothing,  as  that  you  are  fit  and  -wortb.^  to  \i^  ^^ 
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him.  Mamma  is  with  him  almost  always.  She  seems 
to  be  learning  to  live  without  rest  or  refreshment  of  any 
kind,  for  as  small  and  frail  as  she  is.  We  let  her  do  it, 
for  we  know  that  all  her  rest  is  in  being  with  him  while 
he  is  here.  I  think  he  must  be  dozing,  for  she  must  have 
heard  the  carriage,  and  otherwise  she  would  have  sent 
for  you.  You  must  let  me  take  you  to  papa.  Poor  papa ! 
Men  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  great  sorrrow  any  more 
than  with  great  joy,  and  it  sits  the  more  heavily  on  them." 
Phoebe  found  Lord  Exmoor  much  the  same  as  she  had 
always  found  him,  except  that  he  looked  shockingly 
haggard,  and  was  more  nervous  than  ever.  He  made 
no  allusion  to  his  son  and  Phoebe.  He  was  good- 
naturedly  kind  to  her,  anxious  to  ascertain  that  she 
had  not  done  herself  up  with  travelling,  and  very 
solicitous  to  discover  what  solace  she  was  capable  of 
taking  in  the  way  of  soup  or  wine.  Indeed,  save  for 
the  absence  of  the  Countess,  and  for  the  family's  dining 
strictly  in  private,  and  dispensing  with  the  rite  of 
Lady  Dorothea  and  Phoebe  dressing  for  dinner,  social 
state  and  form  went  on  unimpaired.  These  elaborate 
courses,  sparingly  eaten  of,  untouched  entremets^  the 
glitter  and  brightness  of  plate,  glass,  flowers,  and  choice 
fruits,  were  simple  matters  of  course,  the  mere  decent 
decorum  of  life  to  two  of  the  party.  Even  to  Phoebe, 
while  they  were  a  wearisome  burden,  the  circumstance 
of  dining  for  the  first  time  with  Lord  Exmoor,  which 
would  have  impressed  her  seriously,  and  been  a  trial  for 
her  to  think  of  a  month  ago,  dwindled  into  a  mere  neces- 
sary ceremony. 
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Lord  Exmoor  plunged  into  Wellfield  gossip  in  order 
to  keep  up  a  semblance  of  conversation,  and  to  avoid 
another  topic,  as  if  both  he  and  Phoebe  had  left  the  town 
but  yesterday.  During  all  the  time  he  spoke,  he  was 
listening  intently  to  every  sound  in  the  house,  making 
suggestions  and  comments  upon  them  to  Lady  Dorothea, 
and  sighing  inadvertently  woeful  sighs.  At  one  time, 
when  he  asked  abruptly,  "  And  how  goes  the  painting, 
Miss  Paston?'*  Phoebe  was  afraid  that  he  had  forgotten 
her  father's  death,  and  that  the  next  question  would  refer 
to  him  as  still  hving  and  working  in  Wooers'  Alley.  She 
was  sure  Lady  Dorothea  had  the  same  fear,  for  she  inter- 
rupted her  father,  prompting  him  gently.  '*  You  mean 
Mr  Wooler's  commissions  for  Mr  Paston*s  pictures,  don't 
you,  papa  ?  " 

** Certainly.  What  should  I  mean?"  answered  the 
Earl,  confused  and  testy  in  his  confusion.  Then  he 
thought  no  more  about  it,  observing  hastily — 

"There,  that  is  your  mamma's  step," — at  the  same 
time  starting  up  from  his  walnuts  and  wine  to  forestall 
the  servant  in  opening  the  door  for  the  Countess,  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  was  poor  Wriothesley's  state 
now. 

If  the  Earl  was  friendly  to  Phoebe,  with  a  little  agitated 
chivalrousness  that  had  jiot  appeared  before  in  his  tone 
to  Paston's  daughter,  the  ice  of  the  Countess's  manners 
melted  at  once  into  the  quiet,  devoted  motherliness  which 
rendered  her  so  dear  to  her  children.  She  came  forward, 
looking  smaller,  more  like  a  piece  of  old,  discolom-ed 
china,  than  ever.    Yet  she  walked  steadily,  though  slowly. 
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from  being  more  or  less  crippled  by  rheumatism.  She 
took  Phoebe  by  both  hands,  drew  the  girl  close  to  her, 
and  kissed  her. 

"  My  dear,  you  are  cold  yet !  Has  Dorothea  not 
managed  to  have  you  warmed  ?  We  have  always  fires 
in  the  rooms  here  of  an  evening,  for  the  hill  air  is  so 
keen.  If  no  other  room  was  sufficiently  heated,  Dolly 
ought  to  have  taken  you  to  mine;  I  should  have  been  so 
glad  to  have  had  you  there." 

"  Did  you  not  hear  the  carriage,  mamma,  or  was  Wrio- 
thesley  dozing?"  asked  Lady  Dorothea,  with  a  little 
flutter  in  her  manner. 

"We  heard  the  carriage  come  up,  yes;  Wriothesley 
knew  the  time  and  the  hour  of  the  train,  and  he  has 
not  been  dozing  at  all.  But  he  would  not  have  you  come 
to  see  him  till  you  had  rested  and  dined.  Will  you 
come  now,  Phoebe  ?  I  shall  show  you  the  way  if  you 
please." 

"But  that  is  giving  you  so  much  trouble,"  objected 
Phoebe,  with  bated  breath. 

"  No,  don't  say  anything  of  the  trouble.  I  should  like  to 
take  you  myself,  Miss  Paston — Phoebe.  I  am  not  tired; 
somehow  I  am  never  tired  just  now ;  I  have  ceased  to 
know  what  the  feeling  is,  I  think.  I  am  sure  you  know 
what  it  is  not  to  be  able  to  feel  tired ;  for  I  remember 
Wriothesley's  telling  how  you  nursed  your  father." 

Then  as  Phoebe  and  she  went  up  the  stair  together, 
the  Countess  said  in  a  low  tone — 

"  I  shall  give  Mp  m^  "^Va-ct  \.o  ^om  Cor  the  quarter  of  an 
hour,  which  Dr  A.sWd7  xJcivc^^  ^*^  ^^^.  ^^^  x.^^^nss^^Sss. 
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n.  He  is  very  weak,  but  you  need  not  be  frightened; 
sre  is  no  inunediate  danger,  and  he  is  too  good  to  hurt 
uself  and  you.  I  can  trust  you.  I  should  not  give  up 
Y  place  to  any  other,  only  it  is  the  single  thing  I  can 
•,  that  I  have  ever  been  able  to  do  for  you  and  him.*' 
What  eyes  were  those  light  gray  eyes  of  the  Coun- 
>s*s,  when  they  melted  like  the  rest  of  her  in  faithful, 
lid,  self-abnegation !  and  what  tones  her  thin,  weak 
•ice  acquired  of  single-hearted,  vibrating  sweetness ! 
The  Countess  left  Phoebe  in  the  dressing-room,  while 
a  went  in  herself  to  Lord  Wriothesley.  A  doctor  who 
IS  a  stranger  to  Phoebe,  and  who  was  sitting  with  his 
Ltient,  rose  and  withdrew  by  the  opposite  door.  Lady 
icmoor  called  Phoebe  forward,  and  her  Ladyship's  stam- 
er  was  gone  for  the  moment,  when  she  announced, 
Here  is  Phoebe,  G^erard,"  and  followed  the  doctor. 
Phoebe  was  not  frightened,  as  Lady  Exmoor-had 
)prehended.  Neither  was  the  white  face  on  the  pillows 
►  changed  as  to  distress  her.  The  fine  traits  were  all 
rought  out,  and  refined,  as  it  were,  by  the  removing  of 
rery  grosser  line  in  what  had  never  had  much  grossness. 
here  was  more  likeness  to  Lady  Dorothea  than  Phoebe 
id  before  remarked  in  the  big  forehead  and  big  eyes, 
at  Lady  Dorothea,  as  Phoebe  had  known  her,  encum- 
gred  with  much  serving,  had  not  looked  so  wonderfully 
ilm. 

Phoebe  could  not  bear  to  see  him  lying  there  looking 
3  bright     She  began  to  cry,  unable  to  keep  back  her 
Dbs  and  tears,  vexed  and  shocked  alltvoxx^  ^^  ^^s»  ^ 
?r  weakness. 
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In  his  kindness  Lord  Wriothesley  took  no  notice  of 
Phoebe's  emotion.  With  a  faint  but  audible  voice,  he  was 
thanking  her  over  and  over  again  for  coming,  and  praising 
her  for  her  goodness.  When  she  had  composed  herself, 
he  wanted  to  hear  of  her  journey,  and  what  she  thought  of 
Strathavie.  Did  she  not  admire  the  Highlands  beyond 
all  places  she  had  ever  seen — even  Wellfield?  (with  a 
little  arch  emphasis.)  He  had  enjoyed  them  always, 
although  it  was  awkward  in  many  respects  to  be  there 
just  then.  There  was  some  half-smothered  regret  in 
that  sentence.  The  next  moment  he  was  repeating  what 
he  should  have  shown  Phoebe  at  Strathavie — the  Rock 
of  Lamentation,  the  Black  Spout  Waterfall,  the  Corrie- 
Nan-Ban ;  and  then  he  was  calling  himself  back  to 
inquire  for  Mrs  Paston,  for  the  Halls,  for  little  Bess. 
Phoebe  could  hardly  believe  that  he  knew  and  was  re- 
conciling himself  to  going  away  from  them,  from  all  his 
friends,  honours,  and  ambitions,  in  a  few  days  or  hours. 

With  that  conversation  in  the  sick-room  the  time  was 
up.  A  servant  knocked  at  the  door,  and  delivered  a 
message  from  the  doctor  requesting  Phoebe  to  withdraw. 

Lord  Wriothesley  smiled  a  little  at  the  implied  autho- 
rity, took  her  hand,  and  held  it  reluctant  to  part  from  her. 

"  We  have  seen  the  day,  Phoebe,  when  I  should  have 
shown  whether  I  had  not  a  mind  of  my  own  in  the 
matter.'* 

He  told  her  once  more  how  kind  it  had  been  of  her 
to  come  so  far  to  see  him,  and  how  good  she  was.  He 
added,  that  if  she  v^^.s  tvot  very  tired — ^he  was  a  terribly 
selfish  fellow  to  as^fi  \i,\i>ix.VeV^^xiCi  ecvc;\^^— %^^ 
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lim  see  her  again  by  relieving  his  mother,  and  send- 
her  Ladyship  to  lie  down  in  the  dressing-room,  instead 
litting  with  him  in  the  early  part  of  the  night  ?  His 
Its  were  apt  to  be  bad,  and — no  one  could  telL 

n  the  beginning  of  the  night  Phoebe  was  back  at  his 
;.  At  his  desire  she  unfastened  the  shutters,  pulled 
the  Venetian  blind,  and  drew  aside  the  curtains  for 
w  minutes  to  enable  him  to  see  the  harvest  moon- 
t  on  the  loch.  He  began  to  murmur  some  lines 
ch  had  once  caught  his  fancy — 

**  Lay  him  down,  his  work  is  done  ; 
Vain  for  him  is  friend  or  foeman, 
Rise  of  moon,  or  set  of  sun, 

Hand  of  man  or  kiss  of  woman.** 

'  You  have  been  my  one  true  love,  Phoebe.     Though 
ave  not  been  able  to  say  it  to  you  in  so  many  words 
3re,  I  think  you  knew  it.     Have  I  been  yours  ?" 
'  You  have  been  very  dear  to  me,  Lord  Wriothesley," 
lied  Phoebe,  trembling. 

But  have  I  been  the  dearest,  Phoebe — dear  before 
ry  other?" 

'  Great  death "  appeared    indeed    already  to   look 
£be  through  and  through;    demanding  that  truth, 
lout  which  tenderness  is  worthless. 
'  I  never  had  a  brother,  but  I  do  not  think  I  could 
e  had  one  dearer  than  you,"  Phoebe  said,  faintly. 
^That  answer  may  serve  in  the  resurrection,  where 
re  shall  be  neither  marrying  nor  giving  m  cwama^^  \ 
the  resurrection  is  not  come  yet.  T\va\.  axvs^^x  ^^\5\.^ 
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not  have  served  me  living — it  hardly  serves  me  dying. 
Have  you  no  other  answer  for  me,  Phoebe?" 

There  was  silence  in  the  room  save  for  the  beating  of 
Phoebe's  heart,  and  the  labouring  of  his  breath. 

"  Then  you  have  the  answer  for  another?*' 

Still  there  was  only  the  silence  that  is  assent 

It  was  a  great  shock  to  him,  even  at  that  hour,  like  a 
second  shivering  of  life,  and  what  was  dearest  to  him  in 
it.  His  history  had  been  a  blunder.  He  had  spent  his 
best  upon  a  phantom.  Had  he  been  saved  from  it,  his 
life  might  have  been  saved  too. 

This  was  but  the  seething  of  passion,  soon  to  settle 
down.  He  thought  better  of  himself,  of  her,  and  of  the 
ways  of  God.  Was  it  not  rather  that  the  bitterness  of 
death  was  past  for  him  ?  Could  anything  be  lost — ^above 
all,  any  grain  of  the  love  that,  in  its  highest  human 
expression,  is  a  broken  reflection  of  love  divine,  which 
he  had  acknowledged  long  ago  had  helped,  under  God, 
to  make  a  man  of  him  ? 

There  was  not  only  justice,  there  was  magnanimity, 
too,  in  the  blood  of  these  Exmoors. 

"Never  mind,  Phoebe,"  he  spoke  again,  gently.  "1 
daresay  you  loved  me  as  well  as  you  could,  a  great  deal 
better  than  I  deserved.  You  had  not  the  opportunity 
rightly  to  explain  yourself,  and  I  was  possessed  by  nay 
dream.  Perhaps,  if  I  had  been  at  liberty  to  give  you 
all,  it  might  have  been  different ;  but  I  don't  know  if 
that  ought  to  have  satisfied  me,  for  it  would  not  have 
been  fair  dealiii^  lo  \ii^  maxv  who^  I  suspect,  had  all 
calong  the  prior  daVta.    \\^^  'a^  ^q.\55q>\.  ^S.Xs^iss!^'?;^^^^ 
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Well,  I  suppose  everything  is  right,  even  to  his 
I  the  conqueror,  and  I  the  beaten  man." 
[f  he  were  to  know,  he  would  not  call  you  beaten," 
be  vowed,  solemnly,  **  though  I  have  heard  him  .say 
en  was  for  beaten  men.  He  is  generous,  like  you ; 
^ou  have  conquered  both  him  and  me.  Is  it  not 
;  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive?  All  you  have 
I  me — (would  you  had  given  it  to  a  worthier  woman; 
lurely  it  has  made  me  worthier) — I  shall  prize  to  my 
r  day." 

atil  Lord  Wriothesley's  death,  his  eyes  never  rested 
er,  whom,  to  the  end,  he  desired  to  have  near  him, 
)ut  repeating,  with  tender  gallantry  in  their  glance — 
ver  mind,  Phoe*be." 

is  last  feeble  gesture,  after  his  eyes  were  dim,  was 
to  put  away  the  most  distant  shadow  of  reproach 

the  love,  grown  ripe  beyond  measuring  love  in 
n,  which  classed  her  with  Lady  Dorothea  and  his 
ir  and  mother ;  nay,  in  spite  of  Barty  Wooler,  and 
no  injury  done  to  him,  before  them, 
icebe  remained  at  Strathavie,  and  returned  with 
f  Dorothea  and  the  Countess,  who  followed  Lord 
Loor  and  his  melancholy  charge  to  Brockcotes  in 

for  the  funeral. 

uring  those  later  September  days  of  travel,  associa- 
was  loudly  sounding  the  coronach  in  Phoebe's  ears — 

"  The  scythe  of  the  reaper 

Cuts  the  ears  that  are  hoary ; 
But  the  voice  of  the  weeper 
Wails  manhood  in  glory. 
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The  autumn  winds  rushing 

Take  the  leaves  that  are  serest ; 

But  our  flower  was  in  flushing 
When  blighting  was  nearest/* 

Then  Phoebe  bowed  her  head  in  her  hands,  and 
remembered  that  a  thousand  years  are  with  God  as  one 
day,  and  one  day  as  a  thousand  years ;  and  she  found 
unspeakable  consolation  in  the  remembrance. 

Lord  Wriothesley  had  a  great  public  funeral,  befitting 
him  who  had  been  not  only  a  powerful  young  nobleman, 
but  one  whose  early  attainments  had  already  attracted 
round  him  other  rising  men — thinkers  and  workers  for 
the  mass — to  whom  his  death  was  not  simply  an  indi- 
vidual calamity,  but  something  of  a  general  one. 

The  funeral  was  one  of  those  spectacles  which  belonged 
to  Wellfield  ;  and  wa8  witnessed  by  crowds  of  strangers, 
who  arrived  for  the  purpose.  It  was  a  poor  and  passing 
compensation  for  what  was  a  special  blow  to  the  town  as 
well  as  to  Lord  Exmoor.  When  the  present  Earl  died, 
and  the  titles  and  estates  passed  out  of  the  direct  line  to 
the  Essex  branch  of  the  Latimers,  it  would  be  to  bring 
\n  a  race  which,  though  it  was  fairly  creditable  to  the 
noctin  stock,  and  possessed  at  least  a  share  of  the  tradi- 
tional virtues  of  the  house,  yet  knew  not  Wellfield. 

Among  the  swollen  train  of  noble  relatives,  con- 
nexions, friends,  tenants  and  retainers,  there  was  one  car- 
riage, the  occupants  of  which  could  afford  to  be  private 
in  the  show,  and  to  consider  only  who  had  been  nearest 
and  dearest  to  Lord  Wriothesley.  The  women  of  the 
family  were  not  part  oi  l\ve  ^\^x..    ^^  ^^  icv^-c^^'^x.^^^ 
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rivate  road  a  carriage  carried  a  company  of  them  within 
he  bounds  of  the  family  burial-ground  in  the  park,  and 
et  them  down  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  vault.  These 
loaked  and  hooded  mourners  were  the  Countess,  Lady 
)orothea,  and  Phoebe  Paston.  Dim  records  of  other 
^ord  Wriothesleys  who  had  died  in  their  green  youth,  as 
eirs-apparent,  were  floating  around  among  tarnished 
offins,  broken  escutcheons  and  half-effaced  tablets, 
lore  than  one  of  these  earlier  Lord  Wriothesleys  had 
•een  exceptional  men,  those  whom  the  gods  love ;  and 
X)king  back  on  whose  brief,  fair  lives,  it  seemed  most 
leet  that  they  should  have  died  young,  ere  the  blurred 
nd  halting  fulfilment  fell  short  of  the  ideal  standard  they 
ad  done  their  best  to  raise  of  what  a  man,  gentleman, 
nd  nobleman  ought  to  be.  None  could  have  better  put 
>gether  and  related  these  fragments  of  the  stories  of  the 
.ord  Wriothesleys  and  the  Middle  Ages,  of  the  civil  wars, 
f  the  trying  Georgian  era,  than  Lady  Dorothea ;  but  she 
it  them  all  slip  by  her  this  day.  The  talk  of  that  car- 
age  was  only  of  Gerard  Lord  Wriothesley,  than  whom 
lere  had  never  been  a  worthier.  A\Tien  dust  had  been 
iven  back  to  dust,  and  the  carriage  on  its  return  was 
bout  to  drive  up  to  Brockcotes  in  the  state  of  its  pile, 
ad  the  magnificence  of  its  autumn  verdure,  the  cold,  stiff 
ttle  Countess  pulled  down  Phoebe's  head  for  a  moment 
a  her  poor  shoulder,  and  told  her — 
"  You  were  his  darling;  you  must  consent  to  be  mine." 
Before  night  all  Wellfield  was  apprised  of  the  members 
f  the  group.  The  knowledge  affotded  fo>\xvdaJdssvv  ^ot 
e  extravaganza  that  Lord  WriothesVey  \vadL\tfX.Yw£^^ 
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Fasten  his  whole  and  sole  heir,  and  that  he  had  got  Lord 
Exmoor  to  swear  to  adopt  her,  and  make  her  the  same  in 
the  family  as  Lady  Dorothea.  Phoebe,  so  said  gossip,  was 
to  lead  a  single  life  the  rest  of  her  da)rs,  for  Lord  Wrioth- 
esle/s  sake,  sacred  to  his  memory.  The  young  woman 
who  had  been  so  long  the  town's  envy  had  fallen  from 
her  pinnacle,  but  she  had  fallen  on  her  feet,  and  had  not 
lost  everything  by  her  fall.  Not  Wellfield  alone,  but 
Folksbridge,  set  apart  and  dedicated  Phoebe  well-nigh  as 
persistently  as  ever  to  the  Exmoor  family  after  Lord 
Wriothesley's  death.  It  was  true  that  while  she  could  no 
longer  hope  to  be  Countess  of  Exmoor,  she  seemed 
to  belong  to  the  Latimers,  more  expressly  when  her  con- 
nexion with  tliem  had  been  thus  owned,  though  in  the 
very  act  of  its  rupture,  and  when  a  common  sorrow  bound 
them  to  each  other.  If  Phoebe  had  cared  to  know  it,  she 
might  have  found  herself  yet  more  an  object  of  deep  in- 
terest, and  even  of  a  species  of  homage,  to  her  cousins 
the  Halls,  when  she  walked  abroad  in  her  mourning 
for  her  father— which,  in  the  public  eyes,  showed  also  as 
mourning  for  Lord  Wriothesley — and  when  she  paid  re- 
peated visits  to  Brockcotes,  Swinley  Court,  and  the  Ex- 
moors'  sea-side  quarters,  while  the  family  were  living  in 
seclusion.  She  looked  to  be  drifting  more  entirely  out 
of  her  class,  and  into  that  other  which  had  begun  by 
repudiating  her. 

Mrs  Paston  was  exceedingly  proud  of  Phoebe's  viats 
to  the  Exmoors,  and  eager  to  spare  her  daughter  for 
them  each  timetiae^-wtt^  ^xo^o^^d^ reserving  her  grumb- 
ling over  her  own  \one\mes^  ^C\  ^^V^^  ^oa.^..  <^\^^»^ 
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occasion  of  Phoebe's  return,  Mrs  Paston  did  not  fail  to 
wonder  and  feel  aggrieved  that  Lord  Exmoor  had  not 
executed  some  deed  of  settlement  on  Phoebe,  as  in  a 
sense  the  widow  of  poor  Lord  Wriothesley,  the  word  of 
whom  had  kept  away  others. 

It  might  be  more  in  reference  to  what  had  been 
Phoebe's  relation  to  Lord  Wriothesley  than  poor  Mrs 
Paston  at  all  comprehended  that  she  brought  back  with 
ber  at  last  a  curtain  of  the  Countess's  hangings. 

"  This  is  all  there  is  left  to  finish,  mamma ;  but  Lady 
Exmoor's  sight  is  impaired.  She  has  asked  me  to  do 
what  remains  of  the  work." 

'*  Upon  my  word,  a  modest  request — if  this  is  all  the 
Exmoors  can  do  for  you  !  The  fact  is,  great  folk  think 
yoii  can  never  do  enough  for  them,  and  do  not  mind  what 
they  set  you  for  a  task,  while  they  themselves  sit  hand- 
idle.  Why,  child,  you  will  stitch  yourself  blind;  and  why 
doesn't  her  mother  blind  Lady  Dorothea  ?  They  may  let 
you  alone,  they  have  done  you  enough  harm  already." 

"  Lady  Dorothea  does  not  like  to  embroider,  and  can- 
not do  it  I  like  it,  and  can,  though,  perhaps,  I  should 
iiot  say  so.  Besides,  Lady  Dorothea  has  so  much  to  do — 
^ore  than  ever  now.  She  is  a  great  deal  out  with  her 
fether  when  he  is  down  in  the  country,  since  the  Countess 
has  become  so  infirm,  that  she  cannot  do  more  than  take 
*  short  drive  with  Lord  Exmoor.  I  am  allowed  my 
own  time  to  this  work ;  and  if  uncle  Hall  do  not  succeed 
^d  win  back  his  wealth,  I  shall  think  no  shame  of  tak- 
ii>g,  nor  Lady  Exmoor  of  giving,  wages  fot  xo^  ^of^r 

'^Sbe  may  think  shame,  considering  aSV  ticvaX'W^  e^xsx^ 
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and  gone,"  protested  Mrs  Fasten,  indignantly;  "  and  I 
think,  Phoebe,  that  you  are  a  poor-spirited  girl  to  men- 
tion such  a  thing." 

Phoebe  did  not  notice  the  little  spurt  of  pride  and 
anger,  but  hurried  on  with  the  compensation. 

"  The  best  thing  of  it  is,  that  these  hangings,  which 
have  been  more  than  a  century  in  working,  and  which  the 
present  Countess,  after  having  done  so  much  to  them, 
naturally  wishes  to  see  in  their  place,  before  Brockcotes 
passes  to  the  younger  branch  of  the  family,  have  been, 
till  now,  embroidered  only  by  the  Countesses  of  Exmoor. 
Don't  you  see  it  is  the  highest  compliment  our  Countess 
can  pay  me,  to  ask  me  to  complete  the  hangings  ?*' 
Phoebe  urged,  eagerly. 

Mrs  Paston  did  not  quite  see  it ;  but  she  did  not  inter- 
fere with  her  daughter's  grateful  response  to  the  compli- 
ment, so  Phoebe  lost  a  little  of  the  listlessness  which 
tarried  with  her,  and  grew  busy  and  interested  in  her 
work,  until  her  pensiveness  brightened  in  the  business. 
By  the  time  she  had  accomplished  a  great  centre-piece 
of  tiger-lilies,  white  roses,  and  love-lies-bleeding,  the 
autumn  and  the  winter  of  a  third  year  in  the  lodging  in 
Stephenson  Street  had  given  place  to  a  fresh  spring. 
She  still  put  up  her  nightly  piteous  prayer — "Lord 
Jesus,  wilt  Thou  not  come  to  set  the  wrong  right,  and 
bring  back  the  lost,  as  Thou  wert  wont?  Lord, for- 
give our  unworthiness  and  unwillingness,  and  make  us 
less  unworthy,  more  willing."  But  the  keenness  of  the 
anguish  and  the  yearning  of  the  prayer  was  dying  out, 
and  peace  was  taking  the  room  of  sharp  pain. 


CHAPTER  LVIII. 

THE  TRUE  ELIXIR. 

NE  evening  in  March,  Phoebe  had.  drawn  the 
window-curtains  eariier  than  usual  to  shut 
out  the  dispiriting  sight  of  a  late  shower  of 
snow,  which  might  have  been  welcome  at 
Ihristmas,  but  which  one  could  scarcely  be  expected  to 
ut  on  a  gracious  face  to  when  it  was  nipping  the  violets 
nd  threatening  to  kill  the  lambs.  But  Phoebe  was 
ven  a  little  reconciled  to  the  untimely  snow  which  had 
scured  her  and  her  mother  all  day  from  visitors — those 
Dmewhat  constrained,  shallow,  and  idle  acquaintances 
f  the  upper  ranks  of  Folksbridge,  into  which  the  Halls 
ad  eventually  succeeded  in  introducing  them. 
On  the  back  of  Phoebe's  finally  assuring  herself  of 
nmunity  from  company,  even  from  that  of  her  cousins, 
nd  of  Mrs  Paston's  being  seized  with  a  formidable  fit 
f  yawning,  a  carriage  drove  up  to  the  door.  A  double 
nock  was  heard ;  and  while  Mrs  Paston  was  balancing 
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her  cap,  and  Phoebe  was  insisting  that  there  must  be  a 
mistake,  Lady  Dorothea  was  shown  in. 

Her  Ladyship  had  not  been  in  Folksbridge  since  the 
Pastons  came  to  it,  and  Phoebe  had  received  no  intima- 
tion of  this  visit.  The  Exmoors  had  begun  to  go  into 
the  world  again,  and  Phoebe  had  seen  and  heard  less  of 
them  lately.  The  last  she  had  heard  was  that  the  family 
were  to  be  in  town  during  the  season,  for  the  first  time 
since  Lady  Dorothea's  marriage  had  been  arranged  with 
Mr  Blount  when  he  was  called  Lord  Fairchester. 

Breaking  in  upon  Phoebe  in  the  drawing-room  in 
Stephenson  Street,  when  the  inclement  afternoon  was 
'  drawing  to  an  inclement  night,  Phoebe's  impression  was 
that  some  extraordinary  event  was  in  the  wind,  and  then, 
as  the  fire-light  flickered  up  from  the  black  dress,  which 
Lady  Dorothea  still  wore,  to  her  little  white  face, 
Phoebe's  heart  sank  in  thinking  what  that  something 
might  be. 

Lady  Dorothea,  with  her  old  quickness,  speedily  read 
the  look. 

**  No,  Phoebe,  I  am  not  going  to  die  yet, — not  in  that 
sense,  though  I  was  very  near  it  a  month  ago ;  but  I  am 
going  to  be  married  to-morrow,  and  I  am  come  myself 
to  carry  you  away  with  me  to  Phantasy,  to  stay  with  me 
there  till  it  is  all  over.  You  need  not  see  any  of  the 
Essex  Latimers,  who  are  at  Phantasy  just  now,  unless 
you  like  ;  but  you  must  come  with  me." 

"  Yes,  I  will  go  with  you  anywhere,"  promised  Phoebe, 
but  with  the  most  urgent  look  of  inquiry. 

"  Of  course,"  said  Lady  Dorothea,  anticipating  the 
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estion  Phoebe  hesitated  on  putting,  "  the  bridegroom 

Mr  Blount,  who  has  come  across  from  Canada  to 
ake  a  settlement  with  his  cousin,  in  which  his  sisters 
e  concerned.  Mr  Blount  offered  them  a  home  with 
m,  but  they  would  not  think  of  it  They  are  not  here ; 
ey  are  at  Nice  again  with  their  aunt,  old  Lady  Camilla, 
id  will  very  likely  remain  abroad ;  but  mamma  and 
ipa  are  coming  down  to-morrow  on  purpose.  Is  it  not 
:ry  good  of  them,  when  mamma  has  to  make  such  an 
fort  ? — and  there  is  no  doubt  the  marriage  is  a  great 
ial  to  them,  though  you  may  be  sure,  also,  I  have  their 
msent,  otherwise  I  should  not  take  this  step.*' 

Phoebe  asked  no  questions  then,  but  left  her  mother 
I  offer  the  puzzled  malapropos  congratulations,  which 
ere  brought  to  a  sudden  stop  by  Lady  Dorothea's 
indid,  naive  confession. 

"  Oh,  dear,  no  !  I  am  getting  no  fine  things  this  time, 
[rs  Paston.  Don't  you  know,  I  am  leaving  all  my  fine 
lings  behind  me  ?  Of  what  use  could  they  possibly  be 
►  a  farmer's  wife  in  Canada?'' 

It  was  sufficient  occupation  for  Phoebe,  during  the  half- 
3ur  Lady  Dorothea  waited  for  her,  to  equip  herself  for 
IX  expedition,  and  find  a  dress  not  altogether  out  of 
seping  with  a  wedding. 

It  was  like  another  dream  to  Phoebe  that  Lady  Doro- 
lea  was  going  to  be  married  in  this  off-hand  fashion;  and, 
•ter  all,  to  Mr  Blount,  a  colonist,  working  on  borrowed 
loney,  with  the  slur  of  the  bar-sinister  on  his  shield, 
hoebe  could  not  quickly  take  in  the  marriage  as  the 
nd  of  I^dy  Dorothea's  rank,  beauty,  and  talent, — as 
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the  end  of  her  duty  to  her  parents,  and  her  devotion 
to  her  house.  The  end  was  as  difficult  a  problem  as 
that  of  Lord  Wriothesley's  death.  Looking  at  the 
transparent  hand,  waxed  languid,  and  falling  wearily  in 
the  middle  of  the  characteristic  gesture,  at  the  face,  so  wan 
and  shadowy  in  its  outline,  that  its  nobility  seemed  to 
mock  its  want  of  substance,  Phoebe  would  have  dis- 
covered no  marvel  in  the  anguish  of  the  decree  that  Lady 
Dorothea  was  fast  to  follow  her  brother,  and  the  Earl  and 
the  Countess  to  be  written  childless  in  their  great  pos- 
sessions. 

But  Phoebe  was  not  prepared  to  compass  the  question 
of  an  unequal  marriage — unequal  according  to  Lady 
Dorothea's  standard,  which  must  have  been  contracted 
at  last,  on  a  few  week's  warning. 

Lady  Dorothea  was  too  wearied  to  enter  on  explana- 
tions on  the  road  to  Phantasy.  She  had  driven  to 
Stephenson  Street,  leaving  the  carriage  with  her  maid  in 
the  rumble  at  the  Pastons'  door.  She  was  on  her  way 
from  the  station  where  the  Essex  Latimers  had  met  her, 
and  whence  they  had  gone  on  before  at  her  request  to 
Phantasy.  She  was  just  recovered  from  a  severe  illness, 
of  which  Phoebe  had  got  no  intimation.  Lady  Dorothea 
was  keeping  herself  up  for  the  fatigue  of  the  next  day, 
and  of  the  journey,  till,  as  she  trusted,  the  voyage  should 
recruit  her;  for  Mr  Blount  could  neither  afford  to  remain 
in  this  country,  absent  from  the  bringing  in  of  his  lots  of 
land  and  the  reaping  of  their  virgin  crops,  nor  could  he 
come  back  for  her  in  less  than  a  year.  But  Lady  Doro- 
thea told  Phoebe  that  once  they  had  arrived  and  got 
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:up  of  tea,  she  would  be  able  to  chat  to  her  and 
her  everything.  It  was  quite  true,  so  far,  that  Lady 
rothea  could  close  her  eyes,  keep  still,  and  take  the 
t  that  was  necessary  for  her,  until  she  opened  her  eyes 
in,  sat  up  refreshed,  and  announced  with  animation, 
ich  was  in  itself  charming,  that  she  felt  a  vast  deal 
ter  already,  and  able  for  any  amount  of  gossip — her 
dest  work  at  present 

l,ady  Dorothea  decided  that  she  must  exert  herself, 
I  go  down  and  dine  with  the  family,  and  that  Phoebe 

1  better  show  herself  under  her  w^ing.  "They  are 
nmonplace,  goodish  sort  of  people,  and  perfectly 
mless,  these  Essex  Latimers.  They  will  stare  a  little 
ron,  but  I  shall  divide  their  attention.  They  think  me 
ddish,  you  know,  as  they  thought  dear  Wriothesley. 
;  I  must  say,  considering  that  we  have  not  had  very 
ch  connexion  with  them  before,  except  in  showing 
m  a  little  cousinly  civility,  they  have  been  very 
ndly  in  lending  us  their  house  and  their  countenance 
:  now.  There  is  no  self-seeking  in  their  good-nature, 
:ause  they  are  aware  papa  can  no  more  alienate  the 

2  and  the  estates  from  them  than  he  can  reinstate 
in  Blount  Marquis  of  Fairchester.     I  do  not  mean  to 

that  my  marrying  beneath  my  station  will  be  no  gain 
the  other  Latimers.  There  will  be  no  occasion  for 
)a's  making  an  eldest  son  of  me,  which  he  might  have 
:n  tempted  to  do,  after  a  sort,  with  what  is  unentailed 
;he  property.  I  shall  have  no  more  than  my  original 
tion,  which,  as  it  is,  scandalises  and  affronts  poor  Mr 
>unt.     He  cannot  help  having  it,  however,  and  it  will 
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enable  him  to  pay  back  Mr  Wooler  his  generous  loan, 
and  make  him  in  a  measure  independent  Mrs  Latimer 
had  the  honesty  to  tell  me  that  she  could  not  approve  of 
my  marriage.  How  could  she,  with  five  daughters,  in 
addition  to  her  three  sons,  to  be  the  Ladies  Latimer  after 
me  ?  But  with  papa  and  mamma's  giving  their  consent 
there  was  no  call  for  her  to  object  So  the  Essex  Latimers 
have  been  kind  and  considerate  in  proposing  to  have  the 
ceremony  here,  •  sufficiently  out  of  the  way,  yet  in  a 
relative's  house." 

Lady  Dorothea  .spoke  always  of  her  marriage  as  an 
act  to  be  done  in  a  comer,  and  yet  she  never  alluded  to 
Mr  Blount  without  a  glistening  of  her  clear  eyes  and  a 
sweet  suspicion  of  colour  coming  into  her  pale  cheek. 

Phoebe  was  in  no  pertubation  at  facing  the  common- 
place, harmless  Latimers.  She  had  come  to  stand  such 
fire.     Lady  Dorothea  looked  at  her  in  approbation. 

"  You  have  got  the  one  thing  you  wanted,  Phoebe- 
unconsciousness,  which  is  nine-tenths  of  ease  and 
breeding." 

"  I  am  glad  I  have  got  anything  I  wanted,  and  am 
the  better  of,"  Phoebe  answered.  "  I  am  only  afraid  it 
has  been  a  little  dearly  bought,"  she  finished,  with  a 
sigh. 

There  were  only  Mr  and  Mrs  Latimer  and  three  of 
their  daughters  at  Phantasy.  There  was  no  company 
staying  in  the  house  beyond  Lady  Dorothea  and  her 
friend,  not  even  Mr  Blount,  who  was  not  to  come  down 
till  before  church- time  the  next  day.  The  members  of  the 
family  were  quite  well-disposed  and  well-behaved,  though 
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conventional  and  slow — down  to  the  large,  handsome 
young  ladies.  The  natural  tendency  was  increased  by  the 
household's  not  having  yet  got  over  the  exultation  aroused 
in  them  by  the  opening  up  to  them  of  the  great  succes- 
sion to  the  Exmoor  titles  and  estates  on  the  death  of 
Lord  Wriothesley.  At  the  same  time,  the  Essex  Latimers 
had  a  decent  perception  that  they  ought  to  express  their 
exultation  in  a  subdued  and  becoming  manner,  not  in- 
consistent with  the  mourning  and  the  condolence  due 
from  them  on  the  grievous  bereavement  sufifered  by  the 
head  of  the  house,  and  on  the  premature  removal  of  the 
coming  man,  whom  they  and  the  rest  of  his  kinsmen  had 
been  training  themselves  to  regard  as  their  future  hero. 
Withal  the  Essex  Latimers  laid  their  heads  together,  and 
declared  to  each  other  secretly,  that  there  had  turned 
out  something  eccentric  and  unaccountable,  both  in  Lord 
Wriothesley  and  in  Lady  Dorothea,  which  must  have 
been  deeply  distressing  to  poor  Lord  and  Lady  Exmoor, 
and  which  really  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  main  line 
of  the  Latimers,  like  that  of  the  Bourbons  or  the  Stuarts, 
ought  to  come  to  an  end.  There  was  the  universal 
belief  that  Lord  Wriothesley,  had  he  lived,  would  have 
accomplished  a  miserable  mhalliance  with  this  same  girl, 
— a  lady-Uke,  modest  young  woman  of  her  class,  but  of 
a  class  infinitely  below  that  of  any  tutor's  daughter. 
Lady  Dorothea  would  retain  Miss  Paston  as  her  com- 
panion and  friend,  whom  the  Essex  Latimers  were  under 
the  necessity  of  entertaining.  And  to  think  of  Lady 
Dorothea's  marrying  Mr  Blount  after  all !  no  wonder 
she  continued  to  preserve  the  recollection  of  what  had 
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been  her  poor  brother's  infatuation  by  her  own  unbroken 
intimacy  with   Miss   Paston.     Certainly,    Miss   Paston 
might  not  improperly  associate  with  a  Canadian  back- 
woodsman's wife,  and  assist  at  her  wedding,  when  Mrs 
Latimer  entertained  a  serious  scruple  against  allowing 
Helena,  or  Adela,  or  her  own  young  Dorothea,  to  sene 
as  bridesmaids  to  their  cousin,  in  case  the  names  with  the 
particulars  should  get  into  the  papers.     The  whole  thing 
was  such  a  dangerous  precedent.   It  was  a  marvel  that  the 
Earl  and  the  Countess  could  have  been  brought  to  con- 
sent to  it.    They  had  done  nothing  to  compromise  them- 
selves, unless  in  demonstrating  that  they  could  not  have 
brought  up  their  son  and  daughter  very  well;  and  that  there 
must  have  been  some  fundamental  flaw  in  their  training. 
The  Latimers'  stares  were  all  within  the  bounds  of 
conventionality  and  courtesy,  and,   as   Lady  Dorothea 
had  promised,   she   divided  them  fully.      Poor  Lord 
Wriothesley*s  imprudent  flame  was  an  interest  of  the 
past  to  the  most  sentimental  of  the  young  ladies,  com- 
pared to  the  immediate  sensation  excited  by  their  cousin 
Dorothea  coming  down  among  them  to  huddle  over  a 
marriage,  which  was  to  have  no  glorious  attendant  cir- 
cumstance, not  so  much  as  a  carriage  of  her  own  to 
drive  away  in  from  the  church  door.      The  following 
day  was  to  see  this  sad  exchange ;  yet  there  sat  Lady 
Dorothea,  defrauded  of  the  simple  distinction,  the  family 
petting  which  was  the  right  of  every  bride,  because 
nobody  liked  to  speak  of  this  marriage  and  its  accom- 
paniments beforehand ;  and  the  Earl,  and  the  Countess, 
and  the  bridegroom  himself,  were  not  to  arrive  till  the  - 
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1st  moment.  In  spite  of  everything,  had  it  not  been  for 
er  wretched  health,  Lady  Dorothea  looked  as  sure  of 
er  own  mind  and  as  satisfied  as  if  Mr  Blount  were  still 
larquis  of  Fairchester,  and  Lord  of  Sans  Pareil  and 
^ord-in-the-Marsh. 

There  was  one  good  in  Lady  Dorothea's  recent  illness, 
aat  it  afforded  her  a  pretext  for  retiring  early  to  her 
wn  room.  No  sooner  was  she  in  her  dressing-gown,  than 
he  sent  to  Phoebe,  whom  she  had  taken  care  to  have 
stablished  in  the  room  next  to  hers.  Lady  Dorothea 
)egged  Phoebe  to  permit  her  door  of  communication  be- 
ween  the  rooms  to  be  opened,  and  to  come  in  and  sit 
vith  her  till  it  was  a  christian  hour  to  go  to  sleep.  She 
Usmissed  her  maid — no  longer  Thorpie.  As  Lady 
Dorothea  had  told  Phoebe,  Thorpie,  with  many  ex- 
)ressions  of  regret,  and  with  much  to  suffer  from  the 
ighteous  reprobation  of  her  aunt.  Miss  Thorpe,  had 
^ven  in  her  leave  from  the  hour  Lady  Dorothea's  mar- 
iage  was  announced. 

"  I  don't  deny  Thorpie's  instant  secession  was  morti- 
ying,  but  it  was  so  far  good,"  declared  Lady  Dorothea. 
*  I  cannot  afford  any  but  the  plainest  sewing-maid  in 
By  new  condition ;  and,  as  I  have  told  you  often, 
Thorpie  was  a  terrible  handful  in  a  strange  place. 
>Jow  we  shall  have  it  out,  Phoebe,"  Lady  Dorothea 
Proposed,  when  Phoebe  was  seated  close  to  her  in 
:he  cosiness  of  Lady  Dorothea's  room.  "  The  even- 
ing is  my  best  time  still.  I  feel  so  washed-out  and 
run  down  in  the  morning — a  weakness  which,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  will  mend  by  and  by,  else   I   shall  be  a 
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great  drag  on  my  colonist.  Now,  I  have  got  over  all  the 
sickening  aches  of  my  journey  from  town.  How  little  I 
used  to  feel  it  all  the  way  down  to  Brockcotes !  When 
shall  I  travel  that  road  again,  I  wonder?  Only  in 
dreams  for  many  a  long  day,  and  I  am  not  a  bit  sleepy 
to  get  a  chance  of  dreaming  to-night." 

Notwithstanding  Lady  Dorothea's  assertion,  she  sat 
long  silent,  dreaming  by  the  hearth,  with  her  head  on  her 
hand,  and  her  hair  falling  round  her  like  a  cloud,  out  of 
which  her  «yes  shone  like  stars. 

"  Is  it  not  strange,'*  she  said  at  last,  "  that  I,  of  all 
women,  should  be  renouncing  my  rank  and  station?  I 
counted  so  much  on  them  and  their  obligations.  I 
meant  to  make  so  much  of  them;  and  now  I  am  throw- 
ing them  up  as  if  I  were  one  of  those  love-sick  girls  I 
have  despised,  or  worse,  one  of  those  passionate  women 
I  have  loathed.  Do  you  know,  Phoebe,  what  has  come 
to  Chetwynd  Dugdale?"  Lady  Dorothea  abruptly  broke 
off  her  own  reflections.  "  She  has  been  talked  of  for 
some  time  on  account  of  her  levity  and  recklessness. 
At  last  slie  has  left  her  husband,  and  gone  off  with  a 
nephew  of  the  very  man  who  dragged  down  her  mother 
to  destruction.  There  is  a  horrible  fate  attending  that 
family.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  Chetwynd  could  not 
have  resisted  it ;  but  think  of  where  and  what  she  is,  and 

where  and  what  Wriothesley  is  now  ?    Not  but  that  h^ 

^  #  ^ 

may  be  more  pitiful  of  the  miserable  woman  than  w^ 
are — 

*  With  larger,  other  eyes  than  ours, 
To  make  allowance  for  us  all.* 
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it  for  me,  I  would  have  said  I  should  as  soon  have 
id  down  my  womanliness  as  my  privileges  of  birth;  and 
was  the  womanliness  that  did  it.  I  never  meant  it  I 
ied  to  act  out  my  theories — indeed  I  did,  Phoebe,  even 
ter  Wriothesley  died." 
'*  I  am  sure  you  did,"  agreed  Phoebe. 

"  I  wanted  only  to  be  a  dutiful  daughter,  unexcep- 
Dnable  in  my  conduct  and  my  submission,  in  order 
»  give  pleasure  to  poor  papa  and  mamma  in  the  end. 
ut  it  would  not  do,"  continued  Lady  Dorothea,  shaking 
sr  head.  "  I  think  I  took  too  much  out  of  myself,  as 
Wriothesley  wouldn't  be  persuaded  not  to  do.  What 
rought  the  climax  and  broke  the  camel's  back,  was  the 
2w  Lord  Fairchester,  Edmund  Blount,  presuming  to 
ay  his  addresses  to  me,  and  to  suppose  he  could  fill  his 
Dusin's  place.  You  must  not  imagine  that  the  Earl  and 
le  Countess  gave  him  the  least  encouragement;  they 
ere  as  much  shocked  and  affronted  as  I  was.  But  we 
egan  to  meet  him  everywhere,  and  you  know  he  was 
Iways  incorrigible,  he  would  take  no  repulse.  It  was 
D  like  profanation,  that  I  think  it  turned  me  sick  and 
lade  me  light-headed,  for  I  got  ill  just  at  that  time." 

"  One  could  scarcely  wonder,  I  think,"  protested 
^hoebe,  indignantly. 

"  Well,  I  was  so  ill,  and  so  like  Wriothesley,  that  even 
^hen  the  fever  left  me,  I  and  everybody  else  thought  it 
^as  no  more  than  a  reprieve,  and  that  I  was  going  to  die 
00. .  As  that  was  the  case,  I  thought  I  might  see  John 
Uoimt,  who  had  come  home  then  on  his  sisters'  business. 

could  not  tell  whether  I  should  be  permitted  to  go  to 
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him  and  help  him  as  a  disembodied  spirit,  though  I 
hoped  so  with  all  my  heart ;  and  while  I  was  still  in  the 
body,  it  would  be  such  a  comfort  to  meet  him  and  hear 
his  honest,  kindly  voice  again.      As  I  was  to  die  in  a 
month  or  two  at  the  latest,  the  indulgence  could  not  sig- 
nify, would  not  harm  anybody  much.     You  cannot  think 
how  sorry  he  was  for  me,  and  how  he  was  distracted— he 
who  was  so  staid — between  his  sorrow  and  his  gladness  to 
be  with  me  once  more.      I  had  somehow  made  him  so 
fond  of  me,  we  had  grown  so  fond  of  each  other.    I  got 
him  to  tell  me  about  Canada  and  his  settler's  life.   It  was 
so  nice  and  primitive  to  hear  of,  and  reminded  me  so 
forcibly  of  my  little  bit  of  New-found-land,  which  I  was 
wont  to  be  so  busy  and  happy  about,  that  I  forgot  the 
hopelessness  and  mournfulness  of  our  position,  and  felt 
quite  freshened  and  brightened.     The  next  day  I  was  a 
great  deal  better  instead  of  worse,  and  so  I  was  every 
day  after  he  sat  with  me,  nursed  me,  and  cheered  me- 
And   then   it   entered  into  dear   mamma's  wise  heai 
whether,  instead  of  dying  to  them,  I  might  not  live  t^^ 
him  ?     My  heart  cried  out  for  that  other  dying  befor^ 
mamma  whispered  it  to  me,  and  when  he,  poor  fellov^  - 
could  only  look  the  possibility.    It  was  a  common,  humai^ 
cry  that  of  my  heart,  Phoebe ;  but  it  taught  me,  right  o^ 
wrong,  that  common  humanity,  in  its  sacredness,  is  th^ 
highest  nobleness.     Its  rights  and  needs  are  surely  th 
first  obligations  and  at  the  root  of  all  others." 

**Yea  and   amen  to  those  words,  Lady  Dorothea, 
responded  Phoebe. 

"  I  had  sacrificed  them  once,  and  it  might  have  beei 
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mistake.  Was  I  again  to  sacrifice  both  them  and 
n  ?  Besides,  many  of  the  reasons  for  the  sacrifice 
ve  ceased.  It  was  to  serve  my  brother's  career,  and 
tend  the  Exmoor  influence.  But  I  have  no  longer 
brother  with  an  earthly  career;  and  Wriothesley,  at 
LSt,  will  not  frown  on  me  firom  the  skies  for  a  mesalliance, 
.  you  saw  to-night,  the  next  Lord  Exmoor  will  not  fail 
goodly  props  and  stays  to  his  house  \  he  will  scarcely 
ss  me.  It  is  papa  and  mamma  who  have  to  suffer 
>s,  but  they  will  do  it  for  me.  It  is  not  to  be  thought 
at  they  can  like  it.  Mamma  had  some  difficulty  in 
Iking  over  the  Earl.  It  was  that  brand  of  past  baSe- 
iss  which  repelled  him  most  of  all ;  but  he  has  sur- 
ounted  it  for  all  our  sakes,  and  he  is  coming  down  to- 
lorrow,  poor  dear  old  man,  to  give  me  away." 

The  tears  fell  from  more  eyes  than  Lady  Dorothea's. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  me,  Phoebe  ? "  her  Ladyship 
ent  on  again  for  relief,  and  speaking  wistfully.  "There 
:  one  thing  that  troubles  me.  You  may  think  that  I  have 
sen  kinder  to  myself  than  I  was  to  you,  because  I  had 
3t  then  learnt  to  understand  all  that  I  understand  now.'' 

**  No,  Lady  Dorothea,"  Phoebe  declared,  deliberately, 
I  think  more  of  you  than  ever ;  I  v.  as  never  so  proud 

my  friend  as  now." 

**  But  our  marriage  as  it  is  would  have  been  horribly 
It  of  place  at  Brockcote§.  It  would  have  been  mocking 
ellfield  with  a  poor,  little,  quiet  affair,  which  only  con- 
•XTied  an  unfortunate  gentleman  and  a  rueful  lady — not 

all  rueful  for  the  present,  dear,  but  for  the  past.     I 
)^  sure  I  ought  to  spare  papa  and  mamma,  Richardson, 
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Clarges,  Mrs  Bald,  and  Miss  Thorpe,  and  the  rest  of 
them,  as  much  mortification  as  I  can." 

Phoebe  did  not  see  how  Lady  Dorothea's  marriage 
could  be  anything  else  to  Wellfield  but  a  lesson  in  true 
nobility,  latent  unworldliness,  and  tender  fidelity.  But 
she  could  not  see  everything. 

"  Phoebe,"  Lady  Dorothea  took  up  the  conversation 
again,  "  Mr  Blount  and  I  owe  our  re-union  in  one  light 
to  Mr  Wooler.  If  it  had  not  been  for  your  friend's  con- 
fidence and  liberality,  it  is  very  likely  a  marriage  would  not 
have  been  feasible.  Since  Mr  Blount  came  over,  he  has 
been  seeing  Mr  Wooler,  and  I  need  not  say  how  favour- 
ably the  one  man  has  impressed  the  other.  I  had  always 
a  favour  for  Mr  Wooler  from  what  I  had  heard  of  him." 

"I  think  Mr  Wooler  deserves  your  favour  on  the 
whole,"  answered  Phoebe,  a  little  dryly  and  a  little  shyly. 
She  would  have  turned  away  her  head,  but  she  could 
not  do  it  with  a  grace.  It  was  not  an  easy  ordeal  to 
undergo  the  light  of  those  eyes  of  Lady  Dorothea's, 
seeking  to  pierce  the  maidenly  mask  of  Phoebe's  face. 

"  We  know  that  Wriothesley  loved  you  to  the  last 
with  a  love  that  might  well  pass  beyond  time,"  said 
Lady   Dorothea,  softly.     "But  I   never  thought  that 
Wriothesley  living  would  stand  between  you  and  anothe^ 
man.     If  that  is  true,  dead  Wriothesley  would  have  beei> 
the  very  last  man  to  have  wished  to  stand  between  yot^ 
and  Mr  Wooler." 

"  Lady  Dorothea,"  exclaimed  Phoebe,  smarting  unde^ 
a  sense  of  humiliation,  "  I  have  no  more  to  ^<^ 
with  Mr  Wooler  than  you  have.     He  owes   no  lov^ 
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>  me.  All  that  was  over  an  age  ago.  He  has 
rarcely  been  in  Folksbridge,  except  when  I  was 
vay,  since  Lord  Wriothesley  died.  I  have  not  spoken 
df  a  dozen  words  to  him  for  a  year  and  a  half.  Even 
hen  he  sold  the  last  of  the  pictures  at  which  both  papa 
id  he  had  worked,  he  sent  our  share  of  the  price 
rough  a  bank." 

"  Possibly ;  but  he  cannot  remain  always  absent  from 
^Iksbridge,  where  he  has  gone  into  his  uncles'  business," 
idy  Dorothea  arrived  at  the  logical  conclusion ;  "  you 
mnot  escape  speaking  to  each  other  for  the  term  of 
)ur  lives.  And,  my  dear  child,  you  may  find,  to  your 
emendous  confusion,  as  I  have  done,  that  things  you 
lought  over  and  done  with,  have  no  end  at  all.  But  let 
s  suppose  them  over,  by  all  means.  What  was  I  going 
D  say  next?  Oh,  Mr  Wooler  has  promised  to  cross 
le  Atlantic, — he  has  crossed  it  more  than  once  already, 
:  seems,  and  it  is  a  holiday-trip  now-a-days — in  order  to 
isit  Mr  Blount." 

**  He  will  be  very  fond  of  you,  when  he  comes  to  know 
ou,  as  my  cousin  Frank  Hall  was,"  proclaimed  Phoebe, 
npulsively. 

"  Ah  !  I  can  but  recollect  Mr  Hall,  which  sounds 
^grateful,  and  he  was  Wriothesle/s  friend,  too.  It  is 
>t  that  my  memory  is  bad.  I  used  to  pique  myself  on 
>t  forgetting  anybody.  But  we  saw  so  many  people, 
<i  I  seem  to  have  gone  through  so  much.  You  can- 
^t  think  how  old  I  feel — old  enough  to  be  John 
Ounfs  mother — so  that  I  wonder  he  has  anything  to 
y  to  me  in  so  juvenile  a  sense  as  love  and  marriage.     I 
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have  much  need  to  go  to  the  Far  West  till  it  reaches 
round  to  the  east,  and  the  sunset  wears  back  into  the 
sunrise.  What  I  suspect  I  shall  miss  most,  when  I  grow 
young  again,  is  loads  of  people  to  think  for  and  look 
after.  What  shall  I  make  of  myself  with  only  him  and 
me  to  mind  ?  He  says  I  must  begin  anew  and  try- 
humanising  the  log-cutters,  the  waggoners,  the  rough 
squatters  and  their  folk,  and  turn  missionary  to  the  squaws 
of  the  red  Indians,  just  as  our  great-great-grandmothers 
and  ancestresses,  fifty  times  removed,  were  Ladies 
Bountiful  in  the  gross  old  English  villages  and  among 
the  lawless  inhabitants  of  the  fens  and  the  moors.  Mr 
Wooler,  when  he  comes,  will  bring  his  wife  with  him, 
Phoebe.  It  stands  to  reason  that  a  man  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  in  the  possession  of  a  large  fortune,  will  marry 
some  day,  yet, — above  all,  when  any  disappointment  he 
may  have  had  in  earlier  days  is  *  over  an  age  ago. 
When  Mr  Wooler  comes  to  Blount's  Land  with  his  wife, 
I  do  hope  she  will  be  a  dear  soul.  Don't  you,  Phoebe,  (ot 
Mr  Wooler's  sake,  as  well  as  for  mine  ?  When  we  driv^ 
in  the  forest,  and  work  in  the  newly-laid- out  gardens,  i* 
will  be  like  old  days,  though  the  scene  be  in  Canada" 
West,  and  not  in  England.  And  if  there  should  be  mor^ 
there  than  we  can  see  and  name,"  added  Lady  Dorothe^^ 
suddenly  dropping  her  bantering  tone  and  clasping  h^^ 
hands, —  *if  there  should  be  'one  mute  shadow  watch*^ 
ing  all,'  we  know  it  will  not  be  to  grudge,  but  to  ble3^ 
our  joy." 

Phoebe  turned  away. 

".I  never  imagined,"  Lady  Dorothea  resumed,  after  ^ 
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:e,  wandering  back,  as  she  did  naturally  and  per- 
Jly  this  night,  to  her  own  aflfairs — "  I  never  imagined, 
jh  I  had  been  a  traveller  in  my  own  estimation,  that 
►uld  ever  set  eyes  on  the  real  Newfoundland,  or  that 
ttle  wilderness  was  only  to  furnish  practice  for  my 
:ment  in  a  great  one.  And  did  I  tell  you,  Phoebe  ? 
has  brought  me  such  a  love  of  a  fur-cloak.  I  never 
tnything  so  rich  in  fur  to  wrap  round  my  poor  meagre 
s,  in  place  of  the  fragments  of  his  old  travelling- 
:  which  he  gave  me  to  cover  the  bare  boards  in 
lany,  and  which  he  found  me  hugging  still  when  he 
;  back  this  time." 


2  O 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

"  THROWING  HERSELF  AWAY." 

|ADY  DOROTHEA'S  marriage  was  as  different 
as  possible  from  the  grand  marriage  wliicb 
had  been  arranged  for  her  years  before  at 
Brockcotes,  although  the  principal  perfonners 
remained  the  same.      It  was  celebrated  on  a  blustering 
March  morning,  in  the  little  parish  church  nearest  Phan- 
tasy.   Nobody  was  present  beyond  a  few  of  the  relations 
and  Phoebe  Paston.     The  most  of  the  company  were  still 
in  mourning.     The  bride  herself  was  neither  in  Honitot^ 
nor  in  Brussels  lace,  but  in  the  plainest  of  white  silks- 
The  very  season  seemed  to  be  against  a  wedding ;  it  di^ 
not  admit  of  many  flowers,  and  the  whole  marriage-part)^ 
were  shivering  with  cold,  if  not  with  agitation.     Only  th-^ 
bells  in  the  tower  up  in  the  air  sent  forth  an  unmistal^" 
able  sign  of  rejoicing.    Lady  Exmoor  walked  into  churcl^^ 
but  was  forced  to  svt  lV\.Tou^hout  the  service.     Lord  Ej^" 
moor  brought  m  Yv\s  d3i>i^t^x^SxL  ^>a<S^^^\^xs^ 
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were  afraid  lest  he  should  repent  and  forbid  the  ceremony 

at  the  last  moment   Then  he  took  up  his  position,  keeping 

guard  over  his  wife,  and  looking  sterner  than  he  had  ever 

looked  before,  in  his  thin-haired,  long-legged  dignity. 

He  was  struggling  against  his  sense  of  incongruity  and 

impropriety — attributes  which  he  had  been  bom  and 

bred  to  detest, — ^and  gulping  down  deeper  and  more  cruel 

feelmgs  of  being  stripped  of  a  daughter  as  well  as  of  a 

son,  and  of  giving  up  the  comfort  of  his  own  and  his 

^e's  old  age,  the  light  and  charm  of  their  life.     And 

^U  this  that  Lady  Dorothea  might  go  to  America  with  a 

i^meless  man,  whose  horrid  ill-luck  at  home  had  been  a 

by-word,  if  not  a  reproach ;  and,  for  what  Lord  Exmoor 

Could  tell,  might  be  forced  to  share  with  him  a  log-house 

Or  a  shanty.     There  had  been  no  choice  for  Lord  Ex- 

'xioor,  but  either  to  sanction  the  sacrifice,  or  to  lay  Lady 

Dorothea  beside  Lord  Wriothesley  in  the  family  vault. 

Some  earls,  particularly  the  earls  of  plays  and  novels, 

iiiight  have  preferred  the  last  alternative ;  but  Lord  Ex- 

tiioor  agreed  with  his  daughter  in  putting  the  man  and 

father  before  the  nobleman,  when  it  came  to  an  extremity. 

The  great  anxiety  was  that  the  ceremony  and  the 

leave-taking  should  be  got  over  as  quickly  as  possible, 

that  they  might  be  rendered  less  of  a  strain  on  the  strength 

^nd  fortitude  of  Lady  Dorothea  and  the  Countess.    Both 

'^ere  firm.     Noblesse  forbade  noisy  hysterics,  and  shrank 

from  a  coarse  laying  bare  of  the  heart ;  but  it  was  with 

^^  agony  and  a  lifetime  of  love  in  a  long,  last  look,  that 

T-ady  Dorothea  passed  from  her  fat\vei  aii^  xsvoiCciet^  ^sA 

•^ew  away  with  Mr  Blount 
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Phoebe  could  not  say  that  the  world  would  have  called 
it  a  beautiful  marriage,  though  the  bride  had  been  one 
of  the  reigning  beauties  of  her  first  season  ;  and  she  held 
that  it  was  one  of  the  finest  elements  of  Lady  Dorothea's 
beauty  that  care  and  thought  did  not  impair  it  And 
Mr  Blount  was  young  and  manly  certainly,  not  without 
inherent  nobility  in  his  adversity — without  doubt  some- 
thing of  a  hero  to  others  as  well  as  to  Lady  Dorothea. 
Nor  was  he  by  any  means  so  ill-looking  as  to  qualify 
fatally  the  beauty  of  his  bride. 

There  was  one  relative  present  at  Lady  Dorothea's 
marriage,  who,  like  Lord  and  Lady  Exmoor  and  Mr 
Blount,  arrived  on  the  wedding  morning,  but  unlike 
them,  unexpectedly  and  without  receiving  a  cordial 
reception  from  the  owners  of  Phantasy.  The  Essex 
Latimers  had  not  attained  the  paternal  forbearance  of 
the  heads  of  the  house  towards  the  failings  of  their  black 
sheep. 

This  was  Mrs  Edgecumbe. 

"  Never  mind,"  she  said  to  Phoebe,  drawing  her  aside 
when  the  register  was  being  signed.  "  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  have  people  turn  up  their  noses  at  me,  even 
such  small  noses  as  that  of  Mrs  Latimer — the  greater 
sinner  and  fool  I,  my  dear,  to  have  given  them  the 
opportunity.  But  at  least  I  won't  contaminate  the 
may-poles  of  daughters  ; — and  what  successors  to  Lady 
Dorothea  1  Each  would  make  half  a  dozen  of  her  Lady- 
ship out  of  bread  and  mutton  material  I  hoyifi  I  '^ 
above  taking  tYie  sYvaWo^  ^e\.cQtafc  o\it  of  the  woman,  or 
retaliating  in  any  ^^ay .  "fiAxx.! ^oxi\.  %c»\\i Vst SicvR;  d>i«^ivo * 
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I  can  do  without  champagne  and  lobster /^/^fj*.     I  have 

got  sherry  and  sandwiches  in  the  carriage,  and  it  is  due 

to  the  Squire,  who  swore  over  me  for  coming  at  all,  thus 

exposing  myself  to  their  squeamishness  and  impudence, 

that  I  should  not   stay.      I  only  wanted  to  see  Lady 

Dorothea  throw  herself  away;  and  I  declare  I  think 

there  must  be  more  soul  in  me,  smirched  though  it  may 

be,  than  in  these  people,  for  I  saw  it  with  all  the  pleasure 

in  life.    I  protest  I  don't  grudge  her,  who  is  the  jewel  of 

the  Latimers,  the  only  jewel  left  to  a  man  of  honour  like 

Mr  Blount.     There  have  been  no  doings  but  honourable 

doings,  thank  God.     We  are  turning  over  a  new  leaf 

after  all ;  and  this  is  the  finest  thing  that  has  been  done 

among  us  these  fifty  years.     It  will  be  your  turn  next, 

Phoebe.     Don't  look  vexed ;  I  don't  mean  to  hurt  you. 

I  am  coarse,  though  Mr  Edgecumbe  won't  hear  of  it; 

but  the  least  brush  with  sin  and  shame  makes  any  woman 

coarse,  far  more  than  sweeping  floors  and  scouring  pots 

and  pans.     What  I  want  to  say  is,  that  I  never  see  a 

coy,  reasonable  girl  coaxed  and  coerced  into  a  romance 

and  tragedy,  in  which  poor  dear  young  Wriothesley  was 

the  chief  mover,  without  guessing  that,  in  the  re-action, 

she  will  go  off  at  last  with  some  fellow  the  very  opposite 

of  the  first — a  humdrum,  middle-aged  man  of  business, 

who  will  seek  her  for  somebody  to  play  with,  to  keep  his 

keys,  and  make  his  bread  and  butter."    And  with  this 

Mrs  Edgecumbe  entered  her  carriage,- without  so  much 

as  aMowing  Phoebe  to  reply. 
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CHAPTER  LX. 

MRS  WOOLER'S  ambition. 

|HE  last  popular  prediction  of  Phoebe's  fate  was 
that  she  would  go  and  live  with  the  ailing 
Countess  of  Exmoor,  since  Lady  Dorothea 
was  "  married  in  Canada."    Her  own  mother 
was  hale  for  her  years,  lived  quietly  in  lodgings  near  her 
own  relatives,  and  in  the  world's  opinion  could  do  with- 
out her  daughter  for  the  present ;  while  it  would  be  a  fine 
thing  for  the  family  of  a  deceased  painter  who  had  lost 
money  by  Mr  Hall  of  Garnet  Lodge,  to  have  the  daughter 
adopted  and  carried  about  in  the  train  of  Lady  Exmoor. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  the  easiest  way  for  the 
Exmoors  to  provide  for  the  young  lady,  from  whom,  for 
their  own  credit,  they  could  not  withhold  a  provision, 
since  she  had  been  so  near  to  becoming  Countess  of 
Exmoor. 

But  although  PYvo^e  coxi\asv>\^^  \xi  n\s&.  Ijajiy  Exmoor 
occasionally,  and  aUViOu^  ^^^  ^^  ^'ssa^^Xs^  \saK\  < 
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kind  remembrance  that  her  Ladyship  did  not  forget  her, 
and  that  it  was  not  by  mere  forms  of  words  that  the 
Countess,  in  the  leiters  which  she  still  contrived  with 
her  crippled  fingers  to  write  to  her,  addressed  her  as 
**  Dear  Phoebe,"  and  signed  herself  "  Your  true  friend, 
Anne  Exmoor  'y*  and  although  there  came  to  Stephenson 
Street  "no  end  of  game  and  fiiiit,"  as  the  Halls  reported, 
there  was  not  the  smallest  ground  for  the  supposition  that 
Phoebe  was  to  be  transplanted  to  Brockcotes  or  Piccadilly. 

The  single  change  which  was  likely  to  take  place  in 
Phoebe's  circle  was  the  marriage  of  Frank  Hall.  After 
a  somewhat  lengthened  career  of  bachelorhood,  and  on 
his  bare  income  as  a  journalist,  he  was  about  to  rush 
into  matrimony,  after  the  slightest  possible  acquaintance, 
with  a  young  lady  of  slender  expectations. 

**  So  much  for  our  expectations  from  Frank,  and  for 
the  Halls'  powers  of  patience  and  self-denial,"  com- 
mented Phoebe  ;  "  not  that  Frank  would  ever  have  seen 
us  want,  but  Uncle  Hall  is  the  trustier  stay  of  the  two. 
I  am  glad  to  see  his  square  head  rising  above  the  water 
again.  How  harassed  and  muddled  its  furrowed  front 
looked  a  year  ago  ! "  And  then  she  would  listen  with 
a  little  amusement  to  the  vehement  reprobations  of 
Frank's  sisters,  and  next  take  to  defending  him  and  his 
act  strenuously. 

"  It  is  so  ageeeable  to  find  that  he  is  not  a  monster, 
all  head  and  no  heart,  and  that  he  has  a  weak  spot  some- 
where under  that  pug  nose  of  his." 

The  one  particular  which  tallied  mlYi'LaL^^  X^ot^^'^^'i's. 
argument  for  Phoebe's  future  expenenc^  \Xi  ^cJ^^tv^s.^ 
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was  that  Barty  Wooler  was  stationary  there  this  summer, 
more  stationary  than  he  had  ever  been.   He  was  tied  down 
by  a  bond,  the  obligation  of  which  he  had  never  slighted. 
The  Messrs  Clay  were  as  much  specimens  of  immortelles 
as  ever.  •  They  were  as  dry  and  shrivelled,  and  as  likely 
to  see  out  the  century  as  he  was.     But  their  niece,  who 
had  been  buxom  Judith  Clay  when  they  were  middle-aged 
men,  on  coming  to  spend  a  few  days  with  her  son  in  his 
rooms  above  the  great  shop,  was  smitten  by  a  stroke  of 
the  disease  of  which  she  had  felt  long  before  an  incipient 
touch,  and  was  deprived  in  a  great  measure  of  the  power 
of  motion,  being  reduced  for  the  rest  of  her  days  to  an 
invalid's  chair. 

After  the  first  few  weeks  there  did  not  seem  to  be 
much  more  danger  to  her  life  than  there  was  to  that  of 
the  strong  man  her  son.  Her  mental  faculties  were  unim- 
paired, her  speech  was  preserved.  With  Barty  by  hef 
side,  and  the  memory  of  an  honest  life  to  ponder  upon^ 
Mrs  Wooler  announced  that  she  could  bear  her  captivity. 

"  It  is  not  worse  than  the  county  prison,  Barty ;  and 
it  is  without  the  bread  and  the  water  and  the  disgrace," 
she  said,  with  a  gleam  of  her  old  humour.  **  What 
should  I  be  sallying  abroad  in  search  of  at  my  years, 
that  I  should  care  to  be  a  gad-about  ?  I  daresay  I  *ll 
get  in  time  to  doing  coarse  sewing  and  knitting  with 
these  quaking  hands  of  mine.  I  did  not  use  to  be  a 
dull  girl  when  I  first  learnt  to  sew  and  knit  at  the  old 
school  in  our  village.  I  take  it,  it  is  just  beginning  all 
over  again.  Only  I  *11  never  be  able  to  thread  a  needle 
or  pick  up  a  pin  any  more  than  walk  in  my  born  days.    It 
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that  I  can  put  my  food  into  my  mouth  and  read  a 
Dr  two  till  I  've  served  my  'prenticeship  to  being 
s  and  a  burden.  But  you  '11  have  to  bring  Becky, 
d  give  up  the  house  in  Wellfield,  if  you  are  to 
le  here.  My  word  I  if  it  be  shut  up  or  get  a  care- 
lant,  the  boys  will  riot  among  the  laburnums." 
Wooler  was  true  to  her  philosophy;  she  bore  her 
rith  a  stoicism  that  had  more  of  Christianity  than 
y  in  it.  She  earned  the  respect  as  well  as  the  re- 
'  those  who  waited  upon  her.  She  dwelt  with  pride 
bearded  son,  brusque  as  he  was,  being  as  good  as 
;hter,  and  far  better  than  most  flighty  and  pert 
k  girls  in  bringing  her  what  she  wanted,  and  stoop- 
what  she  dropped,  in  reading  the  news  to  her  and 
versing  with  and  entertaining  her.  She  never 
I  feet  and  hands,  and  eyes  and  ears,  for  that  matter, 
e  best,  when  her  son  was  with  her.  But  while  she 
ving  and  jealous  store  on  his  services,  she 
to  detain  him  and  occupy  his  valuable  time  with 
y  requirements,  when  he  might  be  so  much  better 
2d  among  his  ledgers,  his  people,  or  his  brushes 
lints.  She  would  have  him  become  a  great  mer- 
ind  a  great  painter  yet,  just  to  show  the  world 
^as  in  him.  She  would  have  him  do  more  than 
ler  man  for  his  master  and  his  fellows,  to  make  up 
long  dalliance.  Her  ambition  for  her  son  had 
:  come  to  an  end. 

rived  of  her  old  occupation  as  vigilant  watcher 
le  public  morals,  and  as  vigorous  administrator  of 
on  her  own  account,  Mrs  Wooler  was  reduced  to 
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the  consideration  that  a  daughter-in-law  might  be  an  ac- 
ceptable addition  to  the  household.  She  would  not  have 
coveted  such  an  arrangement  when  she  was  well,  but  now 
that  she  was  sickly  matters  were  altered.  It  wouli  be  an 
advantage  to  Becky  too ;  for  Becky  was  likely  to  be  lost 
without  a  mistress's  active  superintendence. 

Mrs  Wooler  got  the  length  of  whiling  away  her  large 
amount  of  leisure  by  conning  projects  for  her  son's  estab- 
lishment as  a  result  of  her  sedentary  match-making. 

With  characteristic  freedom  from  scruples,  and  com- 
plete independence  of  consultation  with  the  individuals 
principally  concerned,  Mrs  Wooler  sent  Becky  with  a 
summary  message  to  Miss  Paston,  bidding  her  come 
and  speak  with  her. 

Phoebe  had  frequently  sent  to  make  inquiries  after  Mrs 
Wooler  during  the  first  weeks  of  her  illness,  and  had 
several  times  gone  there  with  her  mother  to  see  the 
invalid.     Phoebe  was  not  the  less  startled  and  a  little 
alarmed  by  Mrs  Wooler's  demand.     She  complied,  how^ 
ever,  with  the  request. 

"  Of  course  you  '11  go  instantly,  Phoebe.      I  wonder  \0 
the  old  lady  would  like  an)rthing  you  could  take  to  her?'^ 
said  Mrs  Pastoii. 

Phoebe  went  just  before  tea-time,  when  she  had  ^ome 
notion  that  Barty  would  be  smoking  and  reading  in  the 
Folksbridge  reading-room ;  and  this  though  the  cool  of 
the  morning  or  of  the  evening  would  have  been  a  much 
more  seasonable  time  for  a  walk  from  Stephenson  Street 

Phoebe  had  gol  M^^d,  ^kcvo^x.  ^.\.\a.c\v^<i^  to  Stephenson 
Street,  and  had  ceas^^  to  %a.^  >55[v^  ^\aoKiKi^^^^^K^»s& 
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"with  something  like  a  bound  in  that  locality,  so  un- 
endurable as  when  they  had  first  come  to  Folksbridge. 
Brockcotes  and  the  park  would  always  be  a  palace  and 
a  sylvan  kingdom  in  Phoebe's  memory ;  but  with  Lady 
Dorothea  naturalising  her  high-breeding  in  a  Canadian 
colonist's  house,  and  Lord  Wriothesley  lying  at  rest 
with  his  fathers  in  the  family  vault,  Phoebe  did  not 
seem  to  have  much  business  at  Brockcotes,  and  the 
longing  for  the  paradise  of  her  youth  had  grown  still  in 
her  breast  She  could  now  buy  her  flowers  as  well  as 
her  vegetables  at  the  greengrocer's  without  a  burden  of 
regret,  and  date  her  year  in  its  stages  from  primroses  sold 
in  bunches  to  daisies  in  pots. 

But  she  was  not  in  a  humour  this  day  to  break  the 
monotony  of  her  hot,  enforced  walk  by  dwelling  on  the 
windows  of  the  greengrocers  and  nurserymen,  or  by  stay- 
ing to  remark  the  curious,  contradictory  smells  of  lobsters 
and  strawberries  which  were  wafted  to  her  by  turns  in 
the  principal  thoroughfares  on  this  July  afternoon. 
She  was  troubled  rather  at  the  thought  of  what  Mrs 
Wooler  could  possibly  wish  to  say  to  her. 

She  did  not  go  into  any  of  the  several  doors  of  the 
swarming  shop,  where  she  had  been  introduced  to  the 
Messrs  Clay,  but  walked  round  the  comer  and  applied 
herself  to  a  private  door.  It  was  opened  to  her  by  Becky 
-^no  longer  distracted  by  swift  chase  after  urchins,  but 
having  time  granted  her  to  attend  to  her  toilet  as  well  as 
to  her  old  mistress.  Becky  testified  to  the  improvement 
by  presenting  a  broad  face,  with  all  het  ^xqcj^'s^s^^^  qJv 
/looking  and  buttoning  completed. 
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Phoebe  was  shown  into  the  sitting-room  beyond  the 
great  wareroom  where  Barty  had  done  his  part  of  the  pic- 
ture of  the  rebel  lords,  and  where  she  had  received  the 
telegram  requesting  her  to  join  Lord  Wriothesley.  She 
had  been  within  these  walls  since  then,  but  the  neigh- 
bourhood recalled  freshly  to  her  mind  the  events  of  two 
years  back. 

Barty  Wooler's  bachelor  rooms,  with  their  artist's 
sketches  and  relics  of  travel,  had  their  temporary,  tent- 
like character  very  much  modified  by  the  figure  of  the 
old  woman,  a  fixture  in  her  chair  set  by  the  window,  and 
by  the  elaborate  provision  for  her  comfort  which  had 
been  established  around. 

The  old  yeoman  ruddiness  of  colour,  and  that  erect- 
ness  of  carriage  which  often  competes  successfully  with 
the  slouching  roundness  of  shoulders — a.  result  found  in 
generations  who  have  guided  the  plough  in  the  furrow- 
still  distinguished  Mrs  Wooler.  She  sat  in  her  starched 
lace  cap,  silk  shawl,  and  mittens,  waiting  for  her 
visitor.  Phoebe's  reluctance  yielded  at  the  sight  of 
the  old  woman.  She  remembered  how  the  feet,  motion- 
less now,  had  moved  about  her  father's  bed,  and  how 
the  wide-open  eyes  had  winked  away  bright  tears  of 
sympathy  for  the  girl-woman  in  her  cruel  strait. 

Phoebe  went  up  with  some  alacrity,  and  clasped  the 
nerveless  hand,  in  whose  power  and  craft  Mrs  Woolef 
had  once  had  her  pride. 

She  received  Phoebe  graciously,  and  was  some  tim^ 
in  coming  to  l\ve  pomX.  ol  t.^^\aM\\Si'^  ^\v^  she  had  sent 
for  her.     The  old  ^Nom-axi  \«^^  ^^  x^^S^.-jX'^  v^S^«.^\sjaR. 
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Breather  and  of  trade,  of  Phoebe's  mother,  and  the  Messrs 
Clay,  of  old  Wellfield  people  and  stories,  and  so  slow 
to  introduce  her  object,  that  Phoebe  fell  into  a  sup- 
pressed fidgeting  to  be  gone  lest  a  third  person  should 
break  in  on  the  prolonged  ttte-'h-tHe,  This  covert 
fidgeting,  which  Mrs  Wooler  was  still  acute  enough  to 
detect,  roused  the  old  woman's  ire. 

"  You  may  rest  and  keep  yourself  cool  in  this  summer 
weather.  Miss  Paston,"  said  Mrs  Wooler,  with  a  gleam 
in  her  eyes ;  '^  you  won't  be  put  about  by  Barty  intruding 
upon  us.  He  is  away  out  to  dine  at  his  uncles',  and 
won't  be  back  till  past  my  bed-time.  There,  now,  that 
must  relieve  you.  I  am  not  so  stupid  yet,  though  I  am 
become  such  a  poor  creature,  that  I  can't  see  you  look- 
ing at  the  shadow  on  the  foundry  wall  over  the  way, 
setting  your  glove  and  pulling  your  bonnet-strings, 
because  time  is  on  the  wing,  as  the  hymn-book  says,  and 
you  are  wild  to  be  on  the  wing  too,  in  terror  of  whom 
my  tea-hour  may  bring  to  me.  By  all  the  world  it 
reminds  me  of  the  tea-party  I  gave  to  please  Barty  in 
our  house  at  Wellfield,  the  first  time  you  set  foot  in  it. 
You  remember  that,  Miss  Paston  ?  You  were  so  toity 
because  your  mother  brought  you,  and  you  were  forced 
to  sit  among  the  company  and  suffer  that  poor  Barty 
should  betray  he  had  no  eyes  for  any  lass  but  you,  and 
would  give  his  two  eyes  for  a  kind  look  from  yours,  the 
more  fool  he;  but  there  do  be  no  fools  like  old  ones,  you 
mind  me  of  that.  Miss  Paston." 

Phoebe  thought  that  to  bring  hex  a\\.l\i.^\stcK\xv%x'^^\ 
from  Stephenson  Street  for  the  pMtpo^t  ol  t^nynymi,'^^ 
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past  and  throwing  it  in  her  teeth,  was  as  pretty  a  piece 
of  vindictiveness  as  an  old  invalid  woman  could  be 
guilty  o£ 

In  the  meantime  Mrs  Wooler,  having  delivered  herself 
of  her  piece  of  temper,  was  softening  in  the  very  act 

**  Not  that  I  'U  say  you  weren't  a  fine  girl,"  she  begaa 
again,  in  a  deprecating  tone,  "  and  deserved  that  Bartjr 
should  set  his  heart  on  you,  and  our  young  Lord  should 
forget  what  he  were  come  of  and  go  after  you  in  his  tunu 
The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  the  eating  of  it,  as  my  father 
^rere  wont  to  say.     But  now^  Phoebe  Paston,**  she  said, 
starting  to  execute  her  purpose,  and  directly  pressing  oo 
to  it,   "youVe  had  to  wade  in  the  waters  Scripture 
tells  of,  and  lift  your  own  load  in  the  old,  old  story> 
which  quiets  both  men  and  women,  but  most  womeD* 
You  were  cast  down,  as  you  might  be,  when  we  were  aH 
fain  to  hang  our  heads  for  Lord  Wriothesley.    Itwa^ 
natural  you  should  take  the  wind  when  it  blew  in  yo^ 
barn-door.     I  do  not  blame  you,  my  dear,  that  you  sai^ 
yes  to  being  a  great  lady.     I  thought  something  in  toy 
day  of  being  a  parson's  wife,  but  I  thought  more  of  bei^S 
Clerk  Wooler's  dear ;  so  I  know  something  that  you  <3-^ 
not  know,  for  as  hard  a  woman  as  you  may  think  ni^» 
Phoebe.     You  do  not  look  to  have  buried  your  heart  ^'^ 
well  as  him." 

Phoebe  wondered  disconsolately,  as  she  sat  in  tV^^ 
shadow  of  the  window-curtain,  and  her  tell-tale  woman-  * 
face  showing  her  confusion. 

*'  Phoebe  Paslon,  1  2cav  xio\.  ^x^  \i?M:^a.sQnable  womar"^ 
or  blindly  doting  ellYvti.    *^>ax.r  ^t^^^^^^x  ^^:^^  ^xs^ 
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:  with  due  emphasis,  "  I  will  speak  out  what  I  Ve 

«  

^  tongue  upon  so  long,  though  Barty  forbade  me 
it;  a  mother  owes  no  obedience  to  her  bairn, 
he  be  a  big  man.  Phoebe  Paston,  you  know 
nd  your  father  were  thick  together  when  they  were 

thick  that  their  regard  could  survive  quarrels, 
ion,  and  all,  and  yoke  them  in  the  same  team 
t  the  end.  They  were  main  clever  lads.  I  do 
that  there  are  not  any  so  bright  and  helpful  now. 
rty  has  long  been  a  kind  of  broken  man,  in  spite 
lealth  and  strength.  He  wanted  then  what  he 
et — a  woman  to  sit  by  his  side,  like  he  told  me 
)rough's  wife  sat,  and  settle  him  by  showing  him 
raiting  to  glory  in  his  success.  I  had  my  own 
en  to  keep  myself,  and  rear  my  lad  as  Clerk 
s  lad  ought  to  be  reared.  More  than  that,  a  lad 
:  stand  from  his  mother  what  a  man  will  relish 
It  from  his  love  or  his  wife." 
)e  thought  to  interrupt  the  old  woman,  and  urge 
e  could  mean  by  saying  all  these  things  to  her ; 
)re  she  could  get  words  Mrs  Wooler  resumed — 

Lord  Exmoor — that 's  the  one  before  the  present 
hoebe,  for  I  remember  three  old  Lord  Exmoors — 
sd  to  see  some  of  the  lads' — Caleb's  and  Barty's — 
rem  the  paintings  at  Brockcotes,  and  was  stnick 
at  they  had  done.  He  said,  my  Lord  did,  that 
not  know  what  talent  might  be  lying  lost  in  the 
id  among  the  clods  in  the  neighbourhood.  To 
e  talent  out,  Lord  Exmoor  offered  a  great  prize — 
's*  lessons  in  the  London  A.cad^ta^^^'^A^^  ^'^- 
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penses  of  a  journey  to  Rome — to  the  artist  who  should 
paint  the  best  picture — the  subject'  to  be  left  to  the  artist 
— within  four  months.  The  offer  made  a  great  noise. 
Both  your  father,  who  was  five  or  six  and  twenty,— he 
had  been  kept  back  by  his  hard  youth, — and  Barty,  who 
was  nineteen,  were  to  compete  among  older  men,  draw- 
ing-masters and  daubers  for  their  own  fancies,  who  would 
have  a  try  for  the  chance  of  honour  and  a  visit  to  Rome." 

"  I  have  heard  of  it,"  murmured  Phoebe. 

"  But  if  Barty  or  Caleb  won,  the  winner  was  to  share  as 
far  as  might  be  with  the  loser,  so  that  there  was  to  be  no 
loss  where  they  were  concerned.  They  had  many  a  con- 
sultation on  their  subjects.  I  heard  them  till  I  was  fair 
sick  of  the  clatter,  leastways  I  professed  it,  to  keep  the 
lads  in  their  proper  places.  At  last  Barty  hit  on  a  new 
thought,  and  dead  set  he  was  upon  it.  He  would  paint 
the  repentance  of  the  prodigal  Lord  Thomas,  instead  of  a 
scene  from  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  or  the  visit  of  his 
majesty  King  Charles.  It  was  a  bold  venture  of  Barty, 
for  Lord  Thomas  and  his  misdeeds  had  always  been  held 
a  scandal  since  they  had  brought  disgrace  on  the  virtuous 
Exmoors.  All  mention  of  him  and  them  had  been 
shunned  whenever  there  was  a  summing  up  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  house.  But  Barty  maintained  that  h)^^ 
Thomas  had  suflfered  for  his  sins  in  his  day,  and  that  it 
was  time  his  atonement  held  honourable  mention  among 
other  valiant  deeds  of  the  Latimers,  and  that  Lord  Ex- 
moor  should  be  both  pitiful  and  proud  of  this  forefather 
as  well  as  of  the  others." 

"  I  think  he  was  n^lcitj'  gc^.xi\.^e^^Vc^^ 
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It  who  could  say  till  Lord  Exmoor  was  tried,  and 

lought  of  it  till  it  entered  into  Barty's  head  ?    He 

ways  fighting  the  battles  of  the  men  whose  backs 

,t  the  wall,  and  calling  on  the  world  to  see  to  it  and 

hem/' 

believe  it,"  accorded  Phoebe,  lifting  up  her  head. 

ow  Barty  descanted  on  his  poor,  gallant,  weary 

late,  who  had  been  dust  and  ashes  for  a  good  hun- 

ears,  as  if  to  win  his  righting  late  in  the  day  should 

best  of  the  prize,  till  we  almost  thought  we  had 

es  on  him,  as  we  believed  we  were  never  to  hear 

St  of  Lord  Thomas.     Caleb  Paston  listened :  he 

Dr  the  most  part,  the  listener ;  and  I  heard  Caleb 

at  Barty  fired  his  imagination,  whatever  that  might 

Daleb  spoke  less  of  his  subject.     He  tried  first  one 

md  then  another,  pondered  and  altered,  and  began 

;r  again,  according  to  his  way." 

know  it ;  he  was  self-distrustful  and  patient,"  put 

xibe. 

irty  had  but  thrown  his  idea  on  the  canvas  when 

icle  Jonathan  proposed  to  treat  the  lad  to  a  jaunt 

idon,  when  he  went  to  buy  goods.     Barty  was  wild 

he  great  city,  where  he  had  not  been  above  once 

.     Besides,  he  trusted  to  get  hints  out  of  the 

es  there.     He  meant  to  be  back  with  good  elbow- 

for  his  work.     But  Jonathan  Clay  was  detained, 

irsuaded  Barty  to  remain  with  him  to  the  last  mo- 
> 

lat  was  the  evil"  alleged  P\\ai"be,  ?Xtoxv^^,    "^ts* 
looked  at  the  girl,  and  went  oxi. 
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"  I  do  not  know  whether  there  was  a  plot  in  Jonathan 
Clay's  head  to  keep  Barty  back  from  the  trial,  and  disgust 
him  with  the  whole  business.  If  Jonathan  had  so  much 
guile,  he  was  punished  for  it  Barty  broke  away  from  his 
grand-uncle  in  the  long-run,  and  came  tearing  down  night 
and  day  by  the  mail-coach,  in  very  jimp  time.  I  was 
out  of  sorts  and  out  of  conceit  with  Barty  for  letting  him- 
self be  made  a  weathercock  of,  but  Caleb  was  full  of 
desperate  excuses  for  his  friend.  The  very  night  Barty 
returned,  your  father  met  him  at  the  coach,  and  took 
him  to  the  old  brewery  where  Caleb  was  allowed  to  paint 
His  feet  might  stumble  and  his  tongue  stammer,  but  the 
thing  was  not  to  be  concealed.  Caleb  let  Barty  see  his 
own  design  of  Lord  Thomas,  worked  up  as  your  father  ! 
could  work  up  his  pictures  even  then,  and  confessed  that 
he  had  been  tempted  to  borrow  Barty's  idea.  But  what 
then  ?  There  was  no  harm  done  on  two  counts :  the  story 
was  common  property,  and  open  to  all  competitors,  when 
you  came  to  consider  the  question,  and  there  were  still 
three  weeks  in  which  Barty  might  supply  his  own  version 
of  the  prodigal's  repentance.  But  Barty  withdrew  his 
name  from  the  list  of  competitors  a  week  before  the  trial- 

"  Yes,"  assented  Phoebe,  heavily. 

**  When  Caleb  Paston  gained  the  prize  and  favour  o^ 
Lord  Exmoor,  and  of  his  son  after  him,  there  was  n^ 
more  word  of  halving  the  gain.     (Don't  shrink,  lass,  tJ>^ 
payment  might  well  be  all  wrought  out  before  death, 
saw  him  die  as  peaceful  as  a  lamb,  and  I  thanked  God  f^ 
the  sight  of  t\ve  itiaTi  2cave^^\w^^^  «?t^\  q€  \v\s  lad's  lifi^' 
Barty  went  up  to  l^oxidoxv  V^^xv\v^  ^^'s.  -a^Xw-S^s:  Ov^^^^-iac^^ 
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niggled  and  studied  for  a  footing  to  himself;  and  he 
ent  abroad  too,  but  not  because  he  was  light-minded 
ad  fickle,  and  easily  set  aside.  He  went  abroad,  and 
e  stayed  abroad ;  he  travelled  wherever  his  fancy  took 
im.  He  pleased  himself  with  roaming  and  roving  and 
lughing  at  himself  and  at  others;  only  he  trifled  with  his 
outh  and  his  powers,  and  threw  them  away  as  a  reckless 
xkey  gambles  at  the  Wellfield  races.  His  early  pride 
ad  gotten  a  sore  wound.  What  if  the  best  and  bonniest 
iss  in  the  land  were  to  go  a  step  out  of  her  way  to  heal 
le  old  wound  in  the  man's  pride,  and  give  the  loser  back 
is  faith  ?  Would  that  be  a  mighty  favour,  Phoebe,  from 
ou  to  Barty  Wooler?    Now  you  have  heard  my  story." 

"  Mrs  Wooler,"  exclaimed  Phoebe,  with  a  mixture  of 
ride  and  humility,  of  defiance  and  sadness,  "  I  heard 
very  syllable  of  it,  and  more,  from  papa's  lips  one  night 
efore  he  died.  Did  you  think  he  died  with  a  lie  on  his 
ps  ?    He  would  have  told  the  story  to  the  whole  world 

it  could  have  done  any  good  then,  or  if  Mr  Wooler 
^ould  have  suflfered  him  to  do  so." 


CHAPTER  LXI. 

FCRTY-SIX  AND  TWENTY-SIX. 

RS  WOOLER  was  taken  aback.  Her  great 
fire  was  but  spent  sHot  after  all.  She  had 
risked  oflfending  Barty,  and  wrung  Phoebe's 
heart  to  no  purpose.  She  was  not  without 
generosity,  that  she  should  not  repent  of  a  wanton  injury, 
though  ?he  was  more  of  a  just  than  a  generous  woman. 
Phoebe  had  hid  her  face  in  her  hands.  At  that 
moment  a  footstep  was  heard  in  the  next  room.  Mrs 
Wooler,  who  had  already  been  balked  of  the  effect 
she  had  sought  to  produce,  betrayed  some  trepidation, 
stoutly  as  her  old  heart  beat  against  what  was  no  better 
than  the  bars  of  a  cage. 

"  Dontee!  dontee!"  she  conjured  Phoebe,  lapsing  into 
her  purest  vernacular.  "It  is  Barty  come  back,  and 
he  *11  think  I  Ve  been  as  good  as  beating  you." 

It  was  BaTly,'w\vo\vaA  ^\\N\tx  Te,tMm.ed  by  accident,  or 
had  found  sorae  ie?LSOxi\.o  ^>\"s^^cx  <iKax\v>s.  ^^^^^"^^ 
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Stealing  a  march  upon  him.  He  had  not  exactly  ex- 
pected to  find  Phoebe  with  his  mother,  for  he  stopped 
for  an  instant  before  he  came  forward  with  a  quick, 
gratified  gait  to  greet  her. 

Phoebe  had  made  a  violent  eiffort  to  meet  his  mother's 
wishes  in  one  respect,  to  the  extent  of  trying  to 
banish  all  traces  of  agitation  from  her  face.  But  the 
signs  were  plain  to  a  man  in  whom  suspicion  was  roused. 
He  broke  off  before  he  had  asked  her  how  she  did,  and 
addressed  his  mother  shortly  and  sharply  instead,  look- 
ing from  Phoebe  to  her  and  back  again. 

**  What  is  this  ?  What  have  you  been  saying  or  doing 
to  Miss  Paston,  mother?" 

"  Nothing,  son  Barty,"  answered  Mrs  Wooler,  aspiring 
to  smooth  him  down,  but  doing  it  the  wrong  way; 
"  nothing,  save  what  she  as  well  as  you  may  thank  me 
for — even  bidding  her  be  friends  with  you,  lad,  and  make 
everything  up  while  she  has  it  in  her  power." 

"There  is  nothing  to  make  Up,"  protested  Barty, 
hotly,  "  and  I  will  not  have  any  one  meddle." 

**  No,  it  is  not  to  be  thought  of,"  rejoined  Mrs  Wooler, 
— "  not  even  in  your  mummy  of  an  old  mother,  who  was 
only  seeking  to  serve  her  ungrateful  flesh  and  blood,  by 
spending  her  breath — all  that  she  has  to  spend — and 
shaking  up  her  poor  wits,  to  convince  Phoebe  Paston 
that  her  father's  daughter  should  dole  to  you  a  share  of 
the  kindness  which  she  has  lavished  on  the  quality.  Ah  ! 
better  I  were  in  my  quiet  grave  than  trying  and  troubhng 
you  as  I  do."  Mrs  Wooler  took  refuge  in  the  childish- 
ness which  did  not  proceed  from  Y\ei  m^im\\^^'W\.  V*^^ 
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always  been  one  side  of  her  narrow,  wilful  character,  not 
expanded  by  ill-health  and  confinement 

Barty  made  a  gesture  of  despair, 

"  Why  will  you  say  such  things,  mother?  It  is  you  who 
are  unkind.  Better  come  with  me,  Miss  Paston,  and  let 
me  show  you  what  I  am  doing ;  that  will,  at  least,  be  a 
more  agreeable  study." 

Phoebe  was  glad  to  go  with  him  ;  awkward  as  it  was, 
it  was  less  awkward  than  to  stay. 

Mrs  Wooler  bade  Phoebe  a  good-bye,  in  which 
huffiness  was  oddly  tinged  with  triumph,  as  of  one  who 
had  long  promised  herself  to  take  an  extreme  and  vehe- 
mently-opposed step,  and  who  had  taken  it  whatever 
might  be  the  consequences. 

When  Phoebe  and  Barty  were  out  together  in  the 
great  wareroom,  it  seemed  Barty  was  doing  nothing,  or 
that  he  had  forgotten  what  he  was  doing,  for  Phoebe 
looked  round  with  dazzled  eyes  in  vain  for  the  work 
they  were  to  look  at.  Instead  of  it  there  had  been  a 
flood-gate  opened  in  Bart/s  nature  which  would  not  shut 
again.  In  the  face  of  his  indignation  with  his  old 
mother,  he  set  his  back  to  the  wall  and  echoed  her 
reproach  with  bitterness  of  his  own. 

"  Phoebe,  it  is  so  far  true  what  she  said.     You  mig^^ 
have  been  less  kind  to  the  Exmoors,  and  less  cruel  to 
me.    Why  have  you  been  so  soft  to  the  one  and  so  ha"^^ 
to  the  other  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  true,"  protested  Phoebe,  baited  beyond  h^^ 
endurance,  "It  was  the  reverse.  I  told  Lord  Wri^^ 
thejley  so,  and  he  d\d  tio\.\>\^xxi^\x\fer 
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The  inference  did  not  gall  Barty  as  it  might  have 
)ne  if  it  had  owned  another  origin. 

"  The  reverse  ?  You  were  kind  to  me  and  cruel  to 
m — ^was  that  it  ?  "  he  questioned  her,  with  a  flood  of 
jht  following  the  flood  of  passion  in  his  face,  "It  must 
ive  been  in  the  end,  then,  for  certainly  it  was  not  in  the 
^ginning." 

Phoebe  was  silent,  with  burning  cheeks  and  beating 
*art. 

"  Was  it  in  the  end  ?    Tell  me,  Phoebe." 

"  You  did  not  seek  to  know,"  Phoebe  defended  her- 
;lf,  though  his  arms  were  round  her. 

"  How  could  I  seek  to  know  what  I  had  no  reason  to 
ispect?" 

"  And  yet  I  think  if  you  had  spoken  to  me  again  after 
ipa  died,"  Phoebe  whispered,  "it  might  have  helped 
e,  and  not  left  Lord  Wriothesley  so  long  in  ignorance, 
might  have  married  him  out  of  pure  gratitude,  loyalty, 
id  reverence." 

"  While  you  loved  me  ?  " 

"While  I  loved  you." 

"  Surely  that  would  have  been  a  grievous  wrong  to  all 
f  us,"  he  remonstrated,  seeking  to  draw  her  nearer  to 
im. 

"Yes.  But  I  don't  think  you  have  to  learn  that 
^men  often  do  something  that  is  very  wrong  out  of  fear 

own  what  is  right  when  it  is  too  late — out  of  weariness 
th  struggling  against  themselves  and  others,  and  after 
-y  are  given  over  to  perplexity  and  confusion.  I  loved 
rd   Wriothesley  in  another   sense,*^   ^A^^ft^  ^V^^sifc^ 
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looking  up  in  Barty's  face ;  "  and  now,  I  should  love  the 
very  little  dog  that  had  belonged  to  him,  even  though  it 
were  not  my  pet  for  its  own  sake." 

"And  I  should  say,  God  bless  your  heart  for  it, 
Phoebe  ! "  pronounced  Barty,  stooping  down  and  kissing 
her.  "  But  how  on  earth  could  you  prefer  a  hasty,  rude, 
battered  old  travelling-apprentice  like  me  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  telL  Belcause  I  could  not  help  it,  I 
suppose,"  answered  Phoebe,  quite  simply,  and  quite  con- 
vincingly. 

"  And  how  could  I  come  between  you  and  such  high 
honour,  Phoebe  ?  " 

"  Why  do  you  call  it  coming  between,  if  I  was  yours 
all  the  time?"  she  asked,  directly. 

"  Then  I  was  a  fool,  and  I  was  served  rightly,  for  there 
was  no  darkness  equal  to  mine.  It  was  not  so  much  fiom 
jealousy;  I  do  not  think  I  have  a  jealous  temper;  but  that 
I  had  never  had  the  least  hope  to  build  upon.  I  had  told 
you  I  was  not  a  boy  to  change  my  mind,  and  the  declara- 
tion  did  not  seem  to  give  you  much  pleasure  at  the  time. 

"  And  I  have  told  you  I  was  a  girl,  and  so  fit  to  change 
my  mind.  But  you  must  remember  how  we  argued 
when  we  knew  each  other  first,"  ended  Phoebe,  with  a 
sudden,  glad  laugh,  which  was  enough  of  itself  to  remind! 
him  of  the  frank,  bright  girl  who  had  been  both  his  friend 
and  his  foe  when  he  had  met  her  in  her  first  experience 
of  the  world. 

"I  have  remembered  a  great  deal  too  much  of  what 
passed  when  we  knew  each  other  first,  Miss  Phoebe.  I 
^vish  you  had  fourid^o\xT  metaorj  ^^  "s^^wv^^xA^K^t-vtas 
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ong.     But  what  are  we  to  do  now?"  he  demanded  all  at 
)nce9  shrugging  his  shoulders  in  discomfiture. 

"What  are  we  to  do?"  echoed  Phoebe,  puzzled,  and 
¥ith  a  shade  of  timidity  in  the  joy  which  was  so  fresh 
;hat  it  still  trembled  in  its  sparkling. 

"  I  should  say,  set  about  settling  at  once,  when  the 
sinews  of  war  are  here  in  abundance — thanks  to  the  old 
gentlemen  down-stairs.  No,  by  the  by,  they  are  not  down- 
stairs just  now,  so  that  you  need  be  under  no  appre- 
hension that  I  shall  try  your  modesty  by  calling  them  up. 
We  shall  ask  their  blessing  in  good  time,  and  they  will 
Qot  refuse  it,  for  they  are  liberal  old  men.  Why,  Phoebe, 
Jvery  relation  we  have,  including  my  old  mother — and 
.'he  will  never  cease  crowing  over  us,  under  the  out- 
ageously  absurd  notion  that  she  has  brought  you  round, 
.nd  set  us  all  right — every  one  of  them  will  take  us  to 
heir  hearts  as  a  happy  couple  whenever  we  like.  Ah  ! 
>ut  Phoebe,"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  lower  tone,  "your  father, 
ay  dear  old  friend,  would  have  rejoiced  more  than  any 
riend  we  have." 

**He  would  have  thought,"  she  told  him,  "  that  I  was 
naking  up  for  what  came  between  you  and  him ;  what  he 
ind  your  mother  told  me  of,  but  you  never  hinted  to  me. 
Papa  would  have  hoped  as  much,  little  as  I  am  worth." 

"  You  are  worth  all  the  world  to  me,  as  you  know  very 
well,  or  may  know  any  day;  and  there  is  nothing  to  make 
\ip — that  is  a  delusion,"  he  said,  reprovingly ;  "  unless  be- 
tween you  and  me,  where,  of  course,  there  is  everything 
to  make  up.  And  you  must  see  I  have  no  time  to  lose," 
represented  Barty. 
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"  I  don't  see  it,"  she  professed. 

"  Forty-six  and  twenty-six  are  better  matched  than 
forty  and  twenty,  eh  ? "  he  consoled  himself  on  a  subtle 
calculation. 

**  I  should  say  so.  But  you  have  not  told  me  your 
difficulty." 

"This  is  so  wide  apart  irom  grand  old  Brockcotas 
Phoebe,"  he  reflected,  a  little  mefuUy ;  "  and,  to'i.  ae  a 
shade  nearer  the  point,  I  am  not  going  to  die  .  ^sefs 
my  grand-uncles,  or  to  intrude  into  their  mht  ;ble 
bachelor's-hall  out  yonder.  Neither  am  I  going  to  put 
off  till  I  fall  upon  another  Garnet  Lodge ;  I  warn  you  of 
that,  Phoebe.  I  need  to  be  up  and  doing ;  I  have  so  much 
to  do  now,  to  vindicate  your  choice  to  yourself." 

Phoebe  put  out  her  hand  to  contradict  him. 

"  Very  well,  if  you  don't  mind, — ^to  the  world.*' 

"  I  don't  mind  either  this  or  that." 

"  You  are  an  enthusiast,  or  there  is  something  more  in 
woman  than  I  was  aware  of.  I  have  been  suspecting  so 
for  some  time  now  with  a  good  deal  of  shame.  But  you 
will  have  patience,  and  set  me  right  at  last.  Only  I 
wonder  if  I  ought  to  take  you  at  your  word." 

He  looked  at  her,  and  smiled. 

"  The  place  is  not  without  its  romance  to  us,  Barty," 
she  represented.  "  I  think  heroism  has  something  to  do 
with  romance." 

"  I  '11  think  anything  you  like,  to  please  you  and  help 
myself." 

**  No,  don't  talk  nonsense.  You  came  here  to  please 
3'our  uncles,  and  ^\io^  ^ovi  ^et^  x^siX  ^^-asssad  of  the 
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trade  by  which  they  had  made  the  fortune  that  you  were 
willing  to  succeed  to." 

"  So  I  did,  Phcebe,  and  I  like  to  hear  you  say  so." 

"  You  had  the  manliness  and  the  faith  to  believe  that 
you  could  pamt  every  bit  as  well  with  the  load  of  business 
on  yqur  shoulders,  as  if  you  were  merely  a  gentleman  at 
^aige." 

*  f  iTi  afraid  I  did  not  think  of  the  painting." 
}*  i  yn*t  contradict  me,"  insisted  Phcebe,  "but  rack 
3'C  brains  and  consider — cannot  you  imagine  that  I 
might  care  to  live  with  you  here  so  long  as  you  like  to 
rein«iin.  as  generals  go  into  camp  at  times  and  take  the 
field  in  active  service  along  with  their  soldiers?" 

"  I  should  be  proud  to  imagine  it." 

"  I  could  help  you  and  your  mother,  sir,  and  learn  to 
know  and  to  do  my  best  to  aid  that  multitude  of  shop- 
men and  shopwomen,  boys  and  girls  on  whom  you  had 
compassion,  to  spur  them  on  and  prop  them  up  till  they 
can  do  without  us.  Is  that  so  much  more  inconceivable 
than  that  I  should  like  to  sit  and  watch  you  painting,  as 
I  watched  papa  ?" 

**  Not  at  all  inconceivable,  as  you  put  it." 

"  I  do  like  that,"  exclaimed  Phoebe,  eagerly.  "  I  can 
be  your  model  when  you  are  not  too  particular.  I  can 
lend  a  hand — I  don't  fancy  you  know  how  handy  I  can 
be  ;  for  I  dared  not  show  it  while  you  were  so  severe  as 
you  were  painting  me  in  the  character  of  Peggy,  Lady 
Balmerino." 

"  You  are  saucy,  if  I  was  severe." 

"  ^o  indeed,  and  I  don't  want  to  \>^  eo^'XJ^^Tisy«,    ^^ 
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can  arrange  drapery,  and  rub  down  colours  better  than 
the  best  colour-boy,  and  without  messing  myself  too  * 
frightfully.     I  may  engage  to  go  up  to  town  and  see  how 
the  pictures  look  after  they  are  hung  on  the  exhibition 
walls."  . 

"  When  I  send  you." 

"  I  shall  promise  to  read  every  remark  of  the  reviews, 
and  to  have  the  most  exalted  opinion  of  the  taste  and  the 
judgment  of  favourable  critics  and  liberal  purchasers." 

"  Ah,  that  is  a  fair  promise." 

"  But  all  that  is  understood.  Should  not  I,  we,  aspire 
to  do  something  more,  Barty?  To  be  public-spirited 
traders,  as  well  as  famous  painters  ?  Would  not  that  be 
acting  in  some  degree  in  the  spirit  of  public  service 
and  private  devotion,  which  has  made  and  preserved 
such  grand  old  homes  as  Brockcotes  ?  " 

"  I  think,  Phcebe,  I  shall  take  you  at  your  word,*' 
returned  Barty  Wooler. 


THE  END. 
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